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PREFACE. 



Thb author of a new German grammar, in a oommtinily 
where so many are already in use, and with so much approval, 
may well feel called upon to explain and defend his undertaking 
»— especially, when his work is almost entirely wanting in those 
practical exercises, for writing and speaking, which make the 
principal part of the other grammars now most in use. 

That system of instruction in modem languages of which the 
Ollendorff grammars are popularly regarded as the type, has its 
unquestionable advantages where learning to speak is the main 
object directly aimed at, and where the smallness of the classes, 
and the time spent with the instructor, render it possible for 
the latter to give each pupil that amount of personal attention 
and drilling which is needed in order to make the system yield 
its best results. 

But in our schools and colleges this is for the most part 
impracticable. Their circumstances and methods of instruction 
render translation and construction the means by which the 
most useful knowledge and the best discipline can be gained. 
To the very great majority of those who learn German, ability 
to speak is an object inferior in importance to ability to under- 
stand accurately and readily the language as written or printed : 
and the attainment of the former is properly to be made pos- 
terior to that of the latter. One who has mastered the prin- 
ciples of grammar, and acquired by reading a fair vocabulary 
and a feeling, for the right use of it, will learn to speak and to 
write rapidly and well when circumstances require of him that 
ability. 
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Moreover, there is a large and increasmg class of students, 
whose philological training has to be won chiefly or altogether 
in the study of 'the modem languages, instead of the classical — 
and who must win it by methods somewhat akin with those so 
long and so successfully followed in classical study. For the 
class referred to, Clerman offers peculiar advantages, quite supe- 
rior to those presented by any other modem language. In 
words, forms, and constructions, it is enough unlike English to 
call forth and exercise all the pupil's powers of discrimination, 
to sharpen his attention to the niceties of word and phrase, and 
train his philological insight: while, at the same time, the 
fundamental relation of German to the most central and in- 
timate part of EnglJKh makes the study instinct with practical 
bearings on our own tongue, and equivalent to a historical and 
comparative study of English itself: and, both on the esthetic 
and the practical side, there is no other modem literature so 
rich in attraction and so liberal of reward to us as the German. 

It has appeared to me that, in these aspects of the study, hardly 
sufficient assistance was furnished the teacher and learner by 
the grammars hitherto accessible. Three subjects especially 
have called for more careful exposition : the derivation of Grer- 
man words from one another; the construction of sentences; 
and the correspondences between German and English. I have 
also desired to see in some respects a more acceptable arrange- 
ment of the ordinary subject-matter of a grammar— one having 
in view the history of words and forms, although not obtruding 
the deteils of that history uimece«arily upon pupils unprepared 
for their study. 

At the same time, I have endeavored to make a really com- 
pendious and simple grammar, according to the promise of the 
tiUe-page, a grammar which might answer the needs even of 
young scholars, although containing some things which they 
would not fairly understand and appreciate imtil later. That I 
shall have satisfied others' ideal of a compendious grammar, by 
including all they may deem essential and omitting the unessen- 
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tial, I do not venture to hope : bnt only trust that I may have 
come pretty near to meeting the wants of many. 

A careful distinction of the contents of the book by variety 
of type, according to their degree of immediate importance, 
has been attempted throughout. Especially, I have meant to 
put into the largest type (sm. pica) just about so much as the 
scholar ought to learn carefully and thoroughly in his first 
course of grammar-lessons, preparatory to reading. This a class 
should acquire, according to the age and capacity and previous 
training of its members, in from twelve to twenty-five lessons ; 
and should then at once be put into reading, while the grammar 
is taken up again, and such part of what was before omitted is 
learned as the judgment of the intelligent teacher shall direct. 
It is solely as auxiliary to the first course of lessons that the 
Exercises are intended — ^to fiimish, namely, to the teacher the 
opportunity of drilling his pupils in the practical application 
of the more important rules and principles while they are 
learning them, or gaining practice in parsing, subject by sub- 
ject, instead of leaving the whole work to be taken up at once 
when reading is begun. While believing* that they will be 
found valuable in this way, I would not press their use, but 
would leave it to each one^s decision whether to employ or 
neglect them. 

Nothing has been put in the largest type after the subject of 
conjugation is finished, nor anything anywhere in syntax: the 
main principles of construction, and the use of particles, are 
sufficiently alike in English and German to allow the pupil 
to begin reading without having studied them especially in 
German. 

After enough reading to have given some fiEuniliarity with 
forms and constructions, I would have the writing of exercises 
begun ; and I feel confident that a better result in reading and 
writing together will be won thus, in a given time, than by any 
other method. I have myself been accustomed to prepare exer* 
dses for my classes, for turning into German, from whatever text 
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the class were reading; taking a sentence or paragraph, and 
puttrog its phrases into a different shape from that presented 
in the text, so that the student shall have his main vocabulary 
before him on the page, instead of having to hujit for proper 
expressions in the dictionary, with knowledge insufficient for 
the task. This method I would recommend to others ; but, for 
the aid of those who may desire such aid, I purpose to prepare 
a series of practical and progressive exercises as a supplement 
to this grammar, and to have it ready by the time that those 
who begin their study of German with the grammar shall be 
ready for its use. 

Some of the subjects treated in the grammar (especially word- 
derivation, and the relation of English and German), need sup- 
port from the lexicon. Considering the general deficiency of 
information on these subjects in the accessible dictionaries, I 
am endeavoring to give the beginner help till he can make his 
analyses and comparisons for himself, in the Vocabulary to a 
Gennan Beader, which is published as a companion-book to the 
present one.* From its pages have been drawn a large part of 
the examples given in the Grammar, and I have now and then 
taken the liberty to refer to it (by page and line), in illustration 
of some exceptional or anomalous point which was under treat- 
ment. 

Of course, I have consulted, and more or less used, a good 
many grammars while engaged in 'the preparation of this one, 
deriving more or less of valuable information or suggestion from 
each and all of them. But I do not feel that I need to make 
special acknowledgments save to one — ^the work of Heyse (in 
its two editions, the JSchvl- GhrcmimcUik and the Auafiihrlichea 
Lehrhuch). To it my obligations have been more constant and 
various than I can well point out in detail : hence this general 
confession of indebtedness. Those familiar with' Heyse will 
have no difficulty in tracing its influence in many parts (for 

* The text of the Beader is already published, and it is expected that 
the Notes and Vocabnlaiy will be ready by the end of 1869. 
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example, in the classification of verbs of the Old conjugation, 
"which I have taken aknost without modification from that 
authority) ; while they will also find that I have nowhere fol- 
lowed it slavishly. 

It has everywhere been my intention so to set forth the £aciK 
of the language as to fisivor the recognition of language as a 
growth, as something which has been gradually converted into 
what it is, from a very different condition, by those who have 
used it — a recognition which is the first need, if one would 
really understand language, and which must lead the way to 
those deeper studies into the history of languages and of 
language, constituting so important a branch of modem science. 

The study of German is so rapidly increasing in prevalence 
that there is pressing need of raising it to a somewhat higher 
plane. I trust it will be found that this volume contributes its 
part, though a small one, to so desirable an end. 

W. D. W. 
Yale Gollboe, New Haven, Aug. 1869. 
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ALPHABET. 

L The German language is nsuallj printed in an al- 
phabet having the same origin as our own, and the same 
extent ; but in the form of its characters nearly resembling 
what we call " Old English," or "Black-letter." 

This is one of the derlTatiYe forms of the old Latin alphabet, a product of the perverse 
ingenuity of monkish scribes hi the Middle Ages. It was in general use throughout Eu- 
rope at l^e time of the invention of printing, but was abandoned by one nation after an- 
other for the simpler, neater, and more legible character which we call ** Boman,^* and 
which the Germans Imow as "Latin" (lateinisoh). For scientiflc literature, the latter is 
in more common use among the Qermans thenuelves, and many of the best German 
scholars un in favor of the entire relinquishment of the other. 

2. The letters of the ordinary German alphabet, with 
their "Roman" equivalents, and the names by which the 
Germans call them, are as follows : 



German 
letters. 


Boman 
eqnlY^ts. 


QermaB 
name. 


Qerauai 
letten. 


Boman 
equiVts. 


German 
name. 


%a 


a 


& (ah) 


m,n 


n 


gn 


58, b 


b 


ba (bay) 


0,0 








S,c 


c 

* 


ta& 


%p 


p 


pa 


2),b 


d 


di 


Q,q 


q 


ka {koo) 


e,e 


e 


& 


5R,r 


r 


«r 


S.f 


f 


£f 


®,f,8 


8 


^8 


®,fl 


8 


ga 


%t 


t 


ta 


M 


h 


M 


U,u 


a 


ti{oo) 


0,i 


• 

.1 


5(«) 


35,0 


V 


fou (found) 


m 


J 


yot 


©,»»■ 


w 


va 


St, I 


k 


U 


I,jf 


X 


ix 


8,1 


1 


ei 


?),t) 


y 


ipsilon 


iUi, m 


m 


Sm 


3,i 


z 


ts^t 
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3. Certain points concerning this alphabet require spe- 
cial notice on the part of the learner : 

1. Of the two forms of smali a, the second, or short 9, is used 
only at the end of a word ; the other, or long f, in other situations : 
thus, lag ; hut Icfcn, fo. 

If a word ending in 9 is followed by another in composition, it is still 
written with short 9 : thus, (odgel^en (to8 and ge^en), bed^atb (bed and ^alb). 

2. Some of the letters are modified in form by combination 
with one another : thus, ij, ch ; d, cJe ; ^, sz ; 1^, tz, 

3. Some letters resemble one another so much as to be easily 

confounded by the beginner : 

Thus, S, by and SS, v ; S, c, and g, e ; ®, ^, and ©, 9; S, ^, 
9?, n, and % r ; 3), rf, O, 0, and Q, q ; also, h, ft, b, rf, and % h ; 
f, /, and f, 9 ; I, k, and t, t ; r, r, and %, x. 

4. There is a special written alphabet, as well as a printed, for the Ger- 
man. The forms of its letters, and specimens of written teits, will be given 
at the end of this work. The beginner had better not concern himself with 
it, as he can make practical use of it to advantage only when he has already 
gained considerable familiarity with the language. 

When German is written or printed in the ^ Latin ** character, each Ger- 
man letter is represented by its Latin equivalent,' with the single exception 
that for the compound g, «s, is usually and preferably substituted m. 

5. The German uses capital initial letters 

1. As the English, at the beginning of sentences, of lines in 
poetry, and of direct quotations. 

2. For all nouns, common as well as proper, and for words used 
as nouns. 

Words used as nouns are especially adjectives (129) and infinitive8(340). 
As no fixed line divides their ordinary from their substantive use, there are 
doubtful cases in each dass, with regard to which usage is conflicting. 

3. For pronouns of the third person, when used in address, 
with the value of those of the second person (163). 

That is, especially, @te, with its oblique cases, and its corresponding 
possessive 3^r ; but not its reflexive, ftc^. 

Pronouns of the second person properly take capitals only when intended 
to come under the eye of the person addressed (as in letters, etc.) ; in such 
a case, ftd^ also is written @t^. 

Respecting the indeflnite pronouns Sebcmtonn, * every one,' Scmanb, 
'any one,' 9hemanb, 'no one/ eta, and the pronominal adjectives used sub* 
stantively, such as ailed, ' everything,' man(^er, 'many a one,' etntge, 'some,' 
usage is very various. Some write etn with a capitid when it is emphatic^ 
•or means ' one.' 
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4. For adjectives derived from names of persons or places, 
nsually ; but not for adjectives of nationality, as englifd^, ■ English,' 
frang5ftf 4 * French.' 

Adjectives of title, or those used in respectful and complimentarj ad- 
dress, also usually take capital initials: thus, (Sure l^dntgltd^e $o^eit, 'your 
royal highness,* @ic, SBo^l^cborencr $crr, *you, excellent sir.* 

PRONUNCIATION. 

6. The precise mode of production of German articulated 
sounds, taken sbgly or in combination, as well as the general 
tone and style of utterance, can only be acquired through means 
of oral ins^ction, and by long practice. The followmg rules, 
however, will help the learner, with or without a teacher, to ap- 
proximate to the true pronunciation of German words. 

The subject is a comparatively easy one to deal with, because 

1. There are no silent letters, either vowels or con- 
sonants. 

Excepting sometimes 1^ (28). 

2. As a rule, the same letter receives the same Bound 
under all circumstances. 

Exceptions, h, c, h, Q, \, t) — see those letters, below. 

3. The German, hawever, like many other languages, 
writes certain simple sounds, vowel or consonant, with di- 
graphs and even trigraphs — ^i.e., with combinations of two 
an<J of three letters. , 

VOWELS. 

7. Each simple vowel sound is either long or short, 

varying in quantity, or time of utterance, without at the 

same time varying, like our English vowels, to any notable 

extent in quality, or nature of sound. 

The distinction of long and short vowels must to a great extent 
be learned by practice ; but the following rules will be found of 
service : 

1. A vowel doubled, or followed by ^, is long. 

2. A vowel is short before a double consonant, and 
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more usually before a group of two consonants — ^unless 
the latter of the pair or group belongs to an appended 
ending or suffix. 

8. (C, a. — ^ has always the sound of our open or Italian a, 
in far J father. 

It is long in Slot, ^aax, Sa^n, no^, Stamen. 

It is short in Sail, Wlaxm, ^atte, ^anb, fd^arf, \)at, haVb, 

Particularly avoid tbe flattODing of this yowel, or its reduction to a sound 
at aU resembluig that of our *' short a " in Jiatf can, 

9* @^ (• — (S is pronounced nearly as our e in tkeyy or our 
<< long a " in fate^ only without the distinct vanishing-sound of ee 
into which our d passes at its close. Short c is nearly our '^ short 
e " in met, men. 

It is long in ^ccr, tticl^r, 9lc^. 

It is short in bcnn, fd^neD, nctt, ^crr, SBctt. 

In long syllables — and by some authorities also in short ones 
— ^is distinguished a closer and an opener utterance of the c, the 
latter inclining very slightly toward our " short a " (in hat, can). 
The difference is analogous with that between the French i and i. 
Thus, e is said to be close in mtfyc, SRe^, j|eber (first syllable), and 
open in (the first syllables of) Seben, gebett/ betetu No rules are to 
be given respecting the occurrence of this distinction ; nor is it 
much to be msisted on. 

Unlike the other vowels, e is notably slighted and obscured in 
sound when unaccented. Especially before a consonant, in a 
syllable following the accent, it acquires nearly tbe tone of our 
'^ short u" (in but), and becomes very inconspicuous. 

Guard against giving to final e tbe sound of English e ; it should have a 
very open utterance, and in parts of Qermany even beoomes like our ** abort 
tt" pn btUfpuff). 

10. ^f {. — S has the sound of our % in pique, machine, or of 

our '^ long «," or double ee. When short, it is more like our 

^' short t" (in pin), yet somewhat less removed than that is fro9i 

our " long «." 

It is long in i^n, i^r, 9gct, btr, SKinc. 
It is short in bUIig, bitten, l^inter, i% Jrift, 

3 is never written double^ and it is followed by 1^ only in the persona] 
pronouns i^n, t^m, tl^r, t^rcr, t^ncn, and the possessives i^r and il^rig. To 
indicate its long sound, an e is generally added, making tbe digraph, or 
compound vowel, ie (18). 
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11. 0^ 0. — O has always the tone of our " long o," except 

the distinct vanishing-sound of u (oo) with which the latter ends. 

It is long in Wloox, 33ol^nc, Jon, ®ebot, 51Robcr. 
It is short in fott, ®ott, offcn, aRoKc, Xopf. 

Kever giro to o the quality of our " short o '* in hoij on^ etc. ; this is no 
proper o-sound, but pretty nearly the German short a. 

12. U^ tt* — U long is our u in rule, or oo in hoot ; u short is 
nearly our u in pull, or oo in hook, but less removed from long u. 

It is long in Ul^r, nun, gut, ruficn. 

It is short in Srujl, ©tunbc, ^vSL 

U is never doubled. 

Be especially careful not to give to u, under any circumstances, the pro- 
nunciation of English u in unUm^ mute, cure; to do so is to put a y before it. 

13. ^^ ^. — Q is found only in foreign words (except, accord- 
ing to the usage of some, in the digraphs a^, e^ : see below, 
19.3), and is ordinarily pronounced as an t would be in the same 
situation. 

Examples : ®l)rtt^), %\Xj\, \Xjn]i), SW^rtc. 

Some require that in words from the Greek, of more learned and less 
popular use, it should have the sound of it (17). 

Modified Vowels. 

14. 1. The modified vowels are, historically, products of the 
mixture with a, o, u, of an c or i-sound, or of the phonetic assimila- 
tion of the former to the latter in a succeeding syllable. They 
were written %tf Ot, Uc, oc, oc, uc, and are still usually so written 
when the vowel modified is a capital ; but when small letters were 
used, the e came to be first written above the other vowel — thus, 

a, 0, u — and then, for convenience, was reduced in common use 

to a couple of dots — as, fi, 8, ft. 

2. They are never doubled; and hence, a noun containing in the singular 
a double vowel, if requiring modification in the plural, loses one vowel : thus, 
@aat forms @atc, %a9 forms Slcfer. 



15. fitf a. — ^2lc has the sound of an open c — that is to say, 
of an c very slightly approaching our " short a ; " it is every- 
where hardly distinguishable from an e in the same situation. 

It is long in fitfigcr, px^^tn, Slcfcr, ©pfi^er, SKil^rc. 
It is short in §ilnbc, 5lcj)fcl, ^ttt, mdtx, fiiacn. 
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16. 0(^ S. — Ce is really produced by a combination of that 
position of the tongue in which e (« in they) is uttered, and of 
that position of the lips in which o is uttered ; but it is not easily 
given by a conscious effort so to dispose the organs. It is near- 
est in tone to our u in hurt^ but is notably different from this, 
verging considerably toward the e of thet/. It is closely akin with 
the French ei/Hsounds. 

It is long in Ocfcn, ntSgen, fd^fin, fjbxtn, OcL 

It is short in Wnnte, dffnen, ^flc, ®<)8ttcr, Oertcr. 

To form 9, therefore, endeaTor to hit in intermediate sound between the 
vowels of hurt and Jiaie. 

The Grerman poeta frequently make 5 rhymd with the simple c, and in 
parts of Germany the two are hardly distinguished. Bat their real differ- 
ence, as properly pronounced, is quite marked, and slicnU sever be neg- 
lected. 

17* U(^ tt* — Ue is produced by a combination of that posi- 
tion of the tongue in which i (« in pique^ pin) is uttered, and of 
that position of the lips in which u {u in rule, pull) is uttered. 
It is the same sound with the French u. To utter it, first round 
the lips to the u-position, and then, without moving them, ^ the 
tongue to say i (ee) — or vice versd. ' 

It is long in Ucbct, ©d^iiler, utiibc, Iftbn, lil^t, Ubcr. 

It is short in ©tiicf, SKilttcr, Uc^j^jigfeit, fuUcn, §tittc, biinn. 

The sounds of 5 and ii are, among the German vowels, much the hardest 
to acquire, and cannot be mastered without assiduous practice under a 
teacher. 

Diphthongs and Vowel Digraphs, 

18. For %t, Oc, Ue, see Modified Vowels, above (14-17). 
3i(f as already noticed (10), is an i made long by the addi- 
tion of an t, instead of by doubling, or the addition of 1^. 

Historically, te often represents an original combination of separate 
vowels. 

Examples : bic, ticf, liegcn, tji^icben, SRicntcn. 

At the end of a few words (mostly coming from the Latin, and accented 
on the preceding syllable), the e of te has its own proper sound, and the t is 
pronounced like y before it, or else forms an independent syllable : thus, 
i!intcn, ©loric, gomitic, 2^rog5bic ; also ^ic (plural of Ifntc, and sometimes 
spelt ^icc). 

19. 1. %t. — %x is a combination of letters representing a 
true diphthongal sound, which is cotnposed of the two elements 
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a (a in far) and t (» in pique). It is pronounced nearly as the 
English aye (meaning * yes ') ; or like the " long i " of aisle^ ishy 
but with the first constituent of that sound made yery slightly 
opener and more conspicuous, a little dwelt on. It occurs in very 
few words. 
Examples : ^ain, 335aife, 9Kai. 

2. @i. — @i represents the same sound, and is of very much 
more frequent occurrence, being the ordinary German equivalent 
of our " long t." 

Examples : Scin, SScit, Sinter, fct, Si, Sitctfeit. 

3. ^Q and eQ were formerly written in certain words instead of at and 
et : they are now gone nearly out of use, only a few authors retaining them. 

Examples : Wlati, fet)n, fe^, ^oliget). 

20. Kit. — %\i combines the two sounds a (in far) and u (in 
rule), and is pronounced almost precisely like the English ou, ow, 
in house, doum, but with the first element, the a-sound, a shade 
more distinct. 

Examples : ^au9, faufcn, Slugc, (Ban, braun, 2KauL 

2L * 1. 6u. — Sit is most nearly like the English ot, oy, in 
boil, boy, differing chiefiy in having the first element briefer and 
less conspicuous. Theoretically, its final element is the U-sound. 

Examples : l^cutc, ncu, Suter, ^^eunbc, eucr. 

2. %tU, Ott. — ^eu is the modified diphthong corresponding 
to an, as & to a. It is pronounced in the same manner as ett« 

Examples : Sleuglcr, ^ftutc, brclunen, Jrfiunte. 

22. Ui. — ^Ut is found only in l^ut, p\n\, and is pronounced 
like we. 

CONSONANTS. 

23. 89^ i. — S has the same sound as in English, when fol- 
lowed in the same syllable by a vowel or semivowel (r, 0/ ^^ when 
doubled. 

Examples : 33i6cr, Subc, l^abcn, obcr, 93(ci, brecfjcn, Sbbe. 

In other situations — ^Le., when final, or followed by a consonant 
in general — it loses its sonant character, and is converted into the 
corresponding surd, p. 

Examples : (Stab^ gel^abt, ob, fd^ub, ^ab^burg. 
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24. (S,, c. — S, in words properly German, is found only in 
the combinations ij, i, fd^^ for which see below, 43, 44, 48. 

In words borrowed from other langnages and not Germanized 
in spelling, it is, as in English, hard before a,o,u,l, xt, x, bnt soft 
before e, i, ^ : in the former case, it is pronounced as I, in the lat- 
ter, as to (German j : 42). 

Examples : Sato, Sarcer, Soncert, Sicero, Staubiu^, Ocean. 

25. ^f b. — S)/ like (, has its own proper sonant sound, that 
of English cf, before a vowel, or any consonant that may inter- 
vene between it and a vowel, in the same syllable ; also when 
doubled. 

Examples : ^amm, hid, 2)orf, bu, abet brei, 2)toaII, IrobbcL 
At the end of a word, or of a syllable before another conso- 
pant, it is changed to the corresponding surd, t 
Examples : 93rob, ©tabt, inilb, %im\>, tSbtcn. 

26. ^, f. — ^ has always the same sound as in English. 

27. (S, g. — ®, like the other sonant mutes, ( and b, has its 
proper hard sound (as English p in ^o, ffive, get) when doubled, 
or when followed in the same syllable by a vowel or liquid (I, n, r). 
It is never softened before e or i — as it also is not in any English 
word of Germanic origin. 

Examples : ®an«, gcflcn, ®ier, gut, ffco^, ®ta3, Onabe, Doggc. 

In the same situations in which ( and b become p and t, g is 
also changed to a surd ; it does not, however, assume the value 
of I, but rather that of tij (43). 

Examples : lag, gog, ^uq, SJogt, SDJagb, rul^ig, tSflfic^. 

There is much dLGTerence of usage among Germans, aud of opinion among 
German orthoepists, as to the pronunciation of g. AU, indeed, agree to 
give it the hard sound when initial. But in other situations, some always 
soften it to (^— e. g., in S)eaen, S^tat. Others do not allow it anywhere 
the precise c^-sound, especially not after the hard vowels (a, o, u), but pro- 
nounce it nearly as t, or as something between a g and t, or between a t 
and (]^ — and so on. 

28. ^, ff. — $ has the sound of English h when it begins 
a word (or either of the suffixes l^cit, l^aft). Elsewhere it is silent, 
serving either to lengthen the preceding vowel, or to make a 
hiatus between two vowels. 
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%^ (37) is pronounced as simple t For ij and fd^, see below 
(43, 48). 

Examples : ^in, l^er, f^at, $of, §ut, I^S^cr, rul^en, ^inbl^cit, l^ab* 
l^aft, W^n, g^rc, c^cr, il^m, O^r, tl^un, ratl^cn, rot^. 

29. 3^ j, — 3 is always pronounced like our y consonant. 
Examples : 3al^r, junfl, jeber, So^ann, bcjal^en. 

30. SI, f • — ^ bas always the sound of English k. Instead 
of double I is written d (which, however, if separated in syllabi- 
cation, becomes M). 

Examples : fann, fennen, ^tcib, Sxnht, flnic, ^abc, (Stoic, brufc 
fen (but bruden). 

31* 8^ I ; 9R^ Itt. — These letters have the same sounds as 
their English correspondents. , 

32. 91, It. — 31 has usually the same sound as English n. 
Like the latter, it has before f the value of ng : thus, fin!en, !DanI. 

For the digraph ng, see below (46). 

33. ^, jf. — ^ is pronounced as in English. For the digraph 
pij, see below (46.2). 

34. O, i|, — Of as in English, is always followed by it, and 
qu is pronounced as kv, but with the pure labial utterance of the 
t^«ound, as explained below (under tu, 39). 

Examples: Dual, qucr, Ouirl, quott. 

•35. W, r. — 9{ has a decidedly more distinct and forcible ut- 
terance than in English, being more or less rolled or trilled, and 
so, of course, fbrmed a little further forward in the mouth than our 
r. In every situation, it must be clearly heard. 

Examples: Sianb, rebcn, Slitter, rotl^, runb, l^er, §err, 2lrbeiter, 
tJtil^rcr, Dermcrfen, marmomer, eriembarcr. 

36. ®, f, iS. — ®, after 9 manner analogous with b, b, and g, 
has its proper surd or hissing sound only when doubled, final, or 
standing before a consonant ; before a vowel (not before a semi- 
vowel ; nor when preceded by a surd consonant, as t, ij, or a liquid, 
(, nt, n, t) it approaches a sonant or buzzing sound, that of our z^ 
and in the usage of some localities, or of some classes, it is a full 
e ; according, however, to the better supported pronunciation, it 
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is a compromise between 8 and sr, a kind of sz. Before t and p 
at the beginning of a word, the weight of authority is in favor of 
its utterance as sh (but less broadly and conspicuouslj than our 
common sh) ; but the pronunciation as written has also good 
usage (especially in Northern Germany) in its favor. 
Double 9 (f^^ ff) is always surd or hissing ; for g, see 49. 

Examples : ®Ia«, §a^ So^l^cit, toiffen, Sootfe, cmfig, alfo, ©ol^n, 
©ccic, SScfcn, ©cfang, ftcif, ©trang, ©pur, fpringcn. 

87. Xf t. — X, iu words properly "German, has always the or- 
dinary sound of English t. In certain terminations (especially 
ttott) of words from the Latin or French, it is pronounced like ta 
(German j). 

Xij is pronounced like simple t ; its ^ has usually no historical, 
but only a phonetic ground, as sign of the long quantity of the 
neighboring vowel. For ^, see 51. 

Examples : ijat, ija\t, Xa\d, tragcn, t^ut, Tht% Il^rdnc, ©tation. 

38. 8$^ H. — $ is rarely found except at the beginning of a 
word, and there has the sound of English /. In the few cases 
where it occurs in the interior of words, before a vowel, it is pro- 
nounced as our i; ; as also, in words taken from*foreign languages 
which give it the latter sound. 

Examples : SJatcr, t)id, SScrfatt, frctjctn, ©HatJC, Sacanj, SJcncbtg. 

39. SHJ^ to. — SB/ when not preceded by a consonant in the 
same syllable, is commonly and correctly pronounced precisely as 
the English v, or between the edges of the upper teeth and lower 
lip. Mother mode of its utterance, which is also supported by 
good authority, excludes the action of the teeth, and produces 
the sound between the edges of the lips alone. As thus made, 
it is still distinctly a v (not a w), though one of a different quali- 
ty from our v : the difference, however, is not conspicuous to an 
unpractised ear. All authorities agree in requiring this purely 
labial pronunciation after a consonant (which consonant is nearly 
always a sibilant, \ij or }) : and the same belongs, as above noticed 
(34), to the u of the combination qu« 

Examples: SBclIc, SBa^n, SButl^, tootten, fd)tt)cr, jwci, Ztoxti, 
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^« X# !• — ^ ^ found in only an exceedingly small number 
of words originally German. It has the sound of English x (ks) ; 
but, when initial, may be pronoimced as z. 

Examples : Sljct, ^qt, Jejrt, 3Eenop]§on, 3Ecnien, X^Iogro^l^ic. 

41. ^, ^, — 3) in German is a vowel only (13). 

^* Sp J* — 3 ^^ always pronounced as ts, except in the com- 
bination g (see below, 49) : its two constituents should be 
sharply and distinctly uttered. Instead of double j, is written i^ 
(61). 

Examples : ^inn, ^ott, ju, gcrjic^cn, gagcn, ^cijcn, ?prinj, ^olg, 
$erj, ^lafe, atocu 

Consonantal Digraphs and Trigraphs. 

48. 1. iS^, d^. — Qi), in all situations, is a rough breathing, 
an ^, rasped out with conspicuous force through as nearly as pos- 
sible the same position of the organs in which the preceding 
vowel was uttered. According, then, as the vowel is one pro- 
duced in the throat — ^namely, a, o, u — or one which comes forth 
between the flat of the tongue and the palate — ^namely, t, x, t), ft, 
0, U — or as it is a diphthong whose final constituent is of each 
class respectively — ^namely, an on the one hand ; at, et, &ix, eu on 
the other — it has a different pronunciation, guttural or palatal. 
The guttural d^ (after a, o, u, au) is the throat-clearing or hawking 
sound ; the palatal approaches our sh, but is notably different from 
it, being formed further back upon the roof of the mouth, and 
lacking the faW sibilant quality. (^^ after a consonant has the 
softer or palatal sound. 

As above noticed (27), g not followed by a vowel etc. lias th^ 
sound which i) would have in the same situation. 

Examples — ^guttural d^ : ^aij, boc!^, S3ttc^, anij, iKad^cr, 3lci^tttng^ 
Zod)ttx, Sag, jog, ^ug ; 

palatal i) : ^ti), rct^t, xS), mij% fitter, Siic^er^ 
S^tcrt, sadder, ?5d^cr, reid^, eu(^, feud)t, baud)te, burdt), Dotd), man* 
d^cr, SBcg, rid)tig, SDlfigbe, bcugte, Slcuglem, 3^crg. 

The fault particularly to be avoided in practising the d^-^i^nd is the cIq- 
Bure of the organs, forming a mute consonant, a kind of k or g. If such a 
xnispronunci^tioQ iis once acquired, it cannot be unlearned without great 
^oi^ble, M^cb bf^tter lifter a paer^ breathing, an. A, at |lrst, depending upon 
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fhrther practice to enable one by degrees to roughen it to the desired point 
of distinctness. 

2. (^^ before 9, when the 9 belongs to the theme of the word, 
and not to an added suffix or inflectional ending, loses its peculiar 
sound, and is uttered as ! (Le., (tj^ as jc). 

Examples : SBat^g, £)i)\t, gu^^, Sild^fe. 

3. (Sf) in foreign words is usually pronounced as in the lan- 
guages from which the words are taken — in Greek words, as 1;; 
in French, as «^. , 

44. ^tf d. — dl, as already explained (30), is the written 
equivalent of a double I. 

45. SRg^ Itg. — SR^ is the guttural nasal, the equivalent of 
English n^, standing related to f and g as n to t and b^ and tn to 
p and 6. Its g is not separately uttered, as g, before either a 
vowel or a consonant : thus, finger like singer^ not like finger ; 
l^ungrtg like lumgrope^ not like hurigry. 

Examples : jung, fingcn, ®ang, ®angc, tSngcr, bringtid^. 

46. 1. jpf^ |if. — ^f is often etymologically the equivalent 
of our p (^funb, pounds ^fal^I, pale\ but is uttered as a combina- 
tion of p and f. 

2. ^jj^ ||]^, — ^^1^ is found only in words of foreign origi^, 
and has the sound of f, as in English. 
Examples : ^fcffcr, $fcrb, to^jf, rupfen, ^^afe, ^^oSpl^or, ©ro^l^it. 

47. Oit^ l|tt. — This combination has been already explained 
(34,39). 

48. ®|j^^ fij^, — ®d^ is tbe equivalent of our sK 

Examples: ©d^iff, \ifixi, fd^cu, %\i)t, gifd^/ ©d^nur, ©c^toan^ 
©d^Iog, ©d^merj, fd^rcibcn, finbifd^. 

^' ®J^ %• — ®} ^^ pronounced as a double ^ (ff, 36), the j 
losing its distinctive character in the combination. Double ff is 
not written at the end of a word, nor before a consonant (t), nor 
after a long vowel or diphthong, g being in such situations sub- 
stituted for it. 

Examples: la% lagt (from laffcn), Sd^o§ (but ®d^3ffc), gcnic^en, 

©trau§ and ©trfiugc, $a§, ^^%Vii), l^agtc (but l^affcn). 

As was remarked above (4), when German is written or printed io 
the Roman character, % should be represented by «9. 
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50. Z^, i^. — Xi}, as noticed above (37), is equivalent to t 
simply. 

5L X^, if* — Xl is the written equivalent of a double j, and 
is pronounced in the same manner as a single j. 
Examples : ^ptafe, ^pififee, fifcen, Wt^t, jefet, pttfeKc^. 

General Supplementary JRules, 

52. 1. Other combinations of letters than those, treated of 
above, whether of vowels or of consonants, are pronounced as the 
single letters of which they are mad^ up. 

2. Doubled consonants, however, are not pronounced double, 

but in the same manner as single ones. 

Doable consonants, in general, have no etymological ground, but are an 
orthographical device for indicating the short quantity of the preceding 
voweL 

63. But doubled consonants, or double vowels, or any of the foregoing 
combinations of vowels or consonants, if produced by the coming together 
of the final and initial letters of the parts making up a word — either by 
composition or by the addition of prefixes or of suffixes of derivation be- 
ginning with a consonant — ^are pronounced as in those parts taken separ- 
ately. Thus, 

bcerbet (bcserbet) not as Seere ; geirrt (gcsirrt) not as ®eier ; 

beurtbeilt (be^uTtl^elU) " SBeute ; ^anbbruct (^anb^brutf) '' Gbba ; 

«bbilb mbsbllD) " Qbbe; auffaOt (auHaUt) " 9(f^ ; 

vieHei^t (oieUIei^t) " SBeUe ; benno<!^ (ben^noi^) ** ^ennc ; 

BeTrelfl(uerstetil) " fperten; ba^elbe (ba«sfelbe) ** beReu ; 





anitte; 




Qbbe; 




SBeSe ; 




fperten ; 




vaAfen ; 




9(beni ; 





tvad^fam (wa^sfatn) " vaAfen ; ungar (unsgor) " Unigar ; 

^tt^en (j^auds^en) " ^afdpen ; i^au^iinS (^aud^jinS) " au^r ; 

tutjutfet (^utsjutfer) " ^l^e : wegeffen (toegseffen) " gegeffen ; 

bart (9(b«ort) " 9(benb ; i^anbcifen (^anb^etfen) " $anbeln. 

64. 1. Bespectlng the pronunciation of foreign worda occurring in 
German texts, no special rules can or need be given. The degree of their 
conformity with the rules of utterance of the language to whidi they prop- 
erly belong on the one hand, or of the German on the other, depends upon 
the less or greater completeness of their adoption into German. 

2. In pronouncing the classical languages, Latin and Greek, the Germans 
follow, in general, the rules of utterance of their own letters, both vowels 
and connouants. But,- in reading Latin, g is always hard, and t; has the 
sound of English 1; (German in), not of German t> (English /). 

ACCENT. 

55. The accentuation of German words is so generally 
accordant in its principles with that of English words, that 
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it occasions littlo difficulty, even t6 the beginner, and can 
be left to be learned by practice, without detailed exposi- 
tion and illustration. The following are its leading rules : 

1. The accent ordinarily rests, in words uncomponnded, on the 
radical or chiefly significant syllable — never on terminations of de- 
clension or conjugation, almost never on suffixes of derivation, 
and never on the inseparable prefixes of verbs (302), either in the 
forms of conjugation or in derivative words. 

Exceptions are: the suffix etX^S); the i or te of verbs ending in the 
infinitive in irnt or if rcn (404) ; and a few whoUj anomaloas words, as 
leben'big (from Whtn, le'benb). 

2. In compound words, except compound particles, the accent 
rests^ as in English, upon the first member. The separable pre- 
fixes of verbs are treated as forming compounds, and receive the 
accent, in the verbal forms and in most verbal derivatives. 

Exceptions are: many compounds with all, fl(B a0m&(Q'tta, 'ahnighty/ 
allein', * alone/ allererfl', 'first of all;' compound words of direction, like 
@fibo^', * south-east ; ' and a number of others, as 3a^r^un'bert, * century,' 
leibei'gen, * vassal,' tDtKtom'men, * welcome.' 

3. Compound particles usually accent the final member : thus, 

bal^in', * thither,' obgteic^V * although,' gufol'gc, * according to,' gutjor'^ 

* previously.' 

Exceptions are : many adverbs which are properly cases of compound 
nouns or adjectives; and some others : compare 426. 

4. The negative prefix un has the accent commonly, but not 
always (compare 416 Ah), 

5. Words from foreign languages regularly retain the accent belonging 
to them in those languages — yet with not a few, and irregular, exceptions. 
As the greater part of them are French, or Latin with the unaccented syl- 
lables at the end dropped ofiE^ they more usually accent the final syllable. 



PARTS OF SPEECH. 

66. The parts of speech are the same in German as in 
English. 

They are chissified according to the fact and the mode of their 
grammatical variation, or infiection. 

1. Nouns, adjectives, and peonouns are declined. 

Among these are here included abtioles, nukehals, and participles^ 
which are sometimes reckoned as separate parts of speech. 
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2. Verbs are conjugated. 

3. Adverbs, prepositions, and gonjunotions are unin- 
flected. 

4. Interjections are a class by themselves, not entering 
as members into the construction of the sentence. 



DECI.ENSION. 

57. Declension is the variation of nouns, adjectives, 
and pronouns for number, case, and gender. 

58. There are two numbers, singular and plural^ of 
which the value and use are in general the same as in 
English. 

For special rules oonoeming the use of the numbers in German, see 211. 

59. There are four cases in German, as in the oldest 
known form of English (Anglo-Saxon). 

1. The nominativej answering to the English nomina- 
tive. 

The nominative case belongs to the snbject of a sentence, to a 
word in apposition with it, or a predicate noun qualifjing it ; it 
is also used in address (as the Latin vocative). See 212-14. 

2. The genitive, answering nearly to the English posses- 
sive, or objective with of. 

It is therefore most often dependent upon a noun, but is also 
used as the object of certain adjectives, verbs, and prepositions ; 
and it stands not infrequently without a governing word, in an 
adverbial sense. See 216-20. 

3. The dative, corresponding to the Latin and Greek 
dative, or to the English objective with to ovfor. 

The dative stands as indirect object of many verbs, transitive or 
intransitive, and also follows certain adjectives, and prepositions. 
Sometimes it sustains an <* ablative " relation, such as we express 
hj from. See 221-6. 

4. The accusative, nearly the same with our objective. 
This is especially the case of the direct object of a transitive 
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verb ; certain prepositions are followed by it ; it is used to express 
measare (including duration of time and extent of space ), also the 
time when anything is or is done ; and it occasionally stands ab- 
solutely, as if governed by having understood. See 226-30. 

A noun in apposition with a noun standing in any of these relar 
tions is put in the same case with it. 

60. There are three gendebs, mascuUne, feminine, and 
nenter. 

Each noun is of one or the other of these genders, yet not 
wholly according to the natural sex of the object indicated by it. 
The names of most objects having conspicuous sex are, indeed, 
masculine or feminine, according as those objects are male or 
female ; but there are not infrequent exceptions ; and the names 
of objects destitute of sex have a grammatical gender, as mascu- 
line, feminine, or neuter, according to rules of which the original 
ground is in great part impossible to discover, and which do not 
admit of succinct statement. 

This fljBtem of artiflcial or gnmmatical gender was an original characteristio of an the 
langn^es with which the Gtarman is related ; it belonged equally to the English in the 
Anglo-Saxon period, and was only lost in connection with the simplification of English 
grammar by the loss of the dlstinctiye endings (rf words. See the anthor^s **Iiangnage 
and the Btady of Language,^ p. T7. 

\ 61. In the main, therefore, the geij^er of German 
||wordB must be learned outright, by experience ; but the 
following practical rules will be fonnd of value : 

1. Exceptuma to the natural gender of creatures having sex. 

\ a. All diminutives formed by the suffixes d^en and letn (410) 
kre neuter : thus, ba« 5IRab(l^cn, * the girl,* ba« grciuletn, * the young 
lady.' 

h. Besides the special names which designate the male and 
female of certain species, there is a neuter name for the young, or 
for the species, or for both : thus, bcr Sbcr, * the boar,' bic ©au^ 
Hhe sow,' bag fjcrfcl, *the pig,' bag ©d^ttjctn, 'the hog.' Other 
species are called by the masculine or feminine name properly be- 
longing to one sex only : thus, ber $afe, * the hare,' bic 9}a^ttgaII, 
* the nightingale.' 

c. Of anomalous exceptions, only bag SQSeib, * woman,' requires 
special notice. 

2. Attribution of gender to classes of inanimate objects, 

a. Names of the seasons, months, and days of the week, of the 
points of compass, and of stones, are mascuhne : thus, ber SBititcr, 
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* winter,' ber SKai, * May,' bcr iWontag, * Monday,' her 9Jorb, ' north,' 
bcrfiieH 'flint.' 

(. Most names of rivers, and of plants, fruits, and flowers (nsn- 
ally ending in e), are feminine: thus, bte !Donau, 'the Danube,' 
btc gidfjte, ' the pine,' bie ^fjaume, * the plum,' bic Jictte, * the pink.' 

c. Most names of countries and places, of metals, the names of 
the letters, and other parts of speech used as nouns, are neuter : 
thus : ba« Sialxm, * Italy,' bad Scrtin, ' Berlin,' bad gifen, * iron,' 
bad 3c, * the letter a?,' bad 3a unb 3ltm, * the ye* and no* 

3. Gtmder as determined hy derivation or termination (for further 
details, see 408-11). 

a. Masculine are the greater number of derivatives formed from 
roots without suffix, by change of vowel; also (though with 
numerous exceptions) of words in ti, vx, and er ; and all deriva- 
tives formed by ing and Ihtg. 

Thus, bcr @^)ru(^, *tlie speech,* bcr S^aget, *the nail,* ber 9legcn, Uhe 
rain,* ber finger, * the finger,' ber 2)erfel, 'the cover,* ber ©oljirer, 'the gim- 
let,* ber gmblmg, 'the foundling.* 

6. Feminine are most derivatives in e and t, and all those formed 

by the secondary suffixes ei, l^cit, !eit, fd^aft, ung, and in (or inn). 

Thus, bie @pra(^e, 'speech,* bte aJiad^t, 'might,* bic @d^meic^ctci, 'flat- 
tery,* bte SBcifi^eit, * wisdom,' bie eitclteit, 'vanity,' bte ?Vreunb(d^aft, 'friend- 
ship,* bie Orbnung, 'order,* bie greunbin, 'the female friend.* 

e. Neuter are all diminutives formed with d^en and letn (as al- 
ready noticed), most nouns formed by the suffixes fel, fa(, nt§, and 
tl^um^ most collectives and abstracts formed by the prefix ge, and 
all infinitives used as nouns. 

Thus, bad iWannd^en, 'the mannikiu,* bad ^fiMein, 'the little boy,* bad 
9^att)iet, 'the riddle,' bad @d^t(!fa(, 'fat^e,* bad ®\tx6)m% 'the likeness,* bad 
^onwt^ttin, 'the kingdom,' bad ©cficbcr, 'plumage,* bad @e(pra(i^, 'talk,* 
bad (Steven, 'the act of standing.* 

4. Gender of compound nouns. 

Compound noims regularly and usually take the gender of their 
final member. 

Exceptions are bic HntWort, 'answer* (bad SBort, *word*), bcr Hbfd^eH, 

* abhorrence * (btc ©d^cu, * fear *), several compounds of ber 972ut^, * spirit,' 
as, bte @rQgtnut^, 'magnanimily,* (Sanfttnut^, ' gentleness,' and S>emut4, 
' humility,* etc., some names of places, and a few others (421). 

6. Gender of nouns of fordgn origin. 

Excepting a few words — which, having become thoroughly 
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Germanized, have bad their original gender altered bj assimilation 
to analogous German words, or ouierwise anomalously — ^nouns 
from other languages are masculine, feminine, or neater, as in the 
tongues whence thej come: thus, ber Xitd, 'the title' (Lat. 
tituluSj m,), bie Srone, 'the crown' (Lat caronoj f.), ha9 ^l^fino* 
men, * the phenomenon ' (Gr. phainomenon, n.) : but ber ^5rj)er^ 
*the body^ (Lat. corpus^ n.), ba^ tJwifler, *the window' (Lat. 
fenestra, f.), bie Shnnmer, * the number ' (Lat. numeruSj m.). 

6. Some nouns are used, commonly or occasionally, as of more 
than one gender : thus, ber or ba^ Xf)tH, ' the part ; ' ba^ or ber 
Sl^or, * the chorus.' 

A considerable number of nouns are of more than one gender, 
dependent on differences of meaning — either nouns of identical 
derivation, as bcr Sunb, * the covenant,' and bad Sunb, * the bun- 
dle,' bcr (SeCf * the lake,' and bie @ee, ' the sea ; ' or nouns of diverse 
origin, whose identity of form is accidental only, as bcr Xf^ox, * the 
fooX' and bad Xf^ox, * the gate.' 

For the details of this variatioD, as well as of the cases and exceptions 
under the foregoing rules, the pupil may be referred to his dictionary. 

62. Adjectives and most pronouns are inflected in the 
singular in all the three genders, in order to agree in gender 
with the nouns which they qualify or to which they relate. 
No such word makes a distinction of gender in the plural. 



ARTICIiES. 

63. For the sake of convenience, the declension of the definite 
and indefinite articles is first given. 

The definite article is the same with the demonstrative pronoun, in its 
adjective use (164) ; the indefinite is the same with the numeral ein, *ODe ' 
(198). Our own articles are of like origin. 

Definite Article. 







SingtUar. 




Plural 




• 


maao. 


fern. 


neat. 


m. f. n. 




1 Nom. 


bcr 


bie 


bad 


bie 


'the' 


Gen. 


bc^ 


bcr 


bed 


bcr 


'of the* 


Dat 


bem 


bcr 


bem 


ben 


« to the • 


Ace. 


ben 


bie 


bad 


bie 


*the* 
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ARTICLES. 






Indsfinitb Article. 






Singvlar, 






N. 


etn eine 


etn 


'a' 


G. 


emc« cincr 


einc3 


*of a* 


D. 


eincm etrtcr 


einem 


*toa.' 


A. 


etnen eine 


etn 


«a' 



64. 1. The theme (base, stem) of the definite article is b 
only ; of the indefinite, etn : the rest is declensional ending. 

2. Notice that the declension of etn difibrs from that of ber in 
that the former has no ending in the nom. mascnline and the 
nom. and ace. nenter. 

65. The ace. neuter ba^^ and the dat. masc. and neuter bem are 
very frequently appended to prepositions in the form of simple d 
and tn^ being written as one word with the preposition ; and, in 
such contracted forms, a preposition ending in n (an^ in, ))on) 
loses its n before tn. The dat. feminine ber is in like manner cut 
ai<Mm to Xf but only after ju, forming jnr. 

The commtmeBt qbsm tif tfais eoatEMtton gad c wul iiiM i tiOD on am, im, 
Dom, ^unt, beint (for an bent, tn bem, )nm bem, jn brm, Itet bem), luid and, 
auf^ tn@, f iir@, t)or9 (for an bad, etc. ). Much less frequent are Qufm, ))orm, 
burdQd, andf with dissyllabic prepositions, libera, ilberm, and the like. 

Barely, the ace. masculine ben is similarly treated, forming tibem, l^m« 
tent, and so on. 

Some writers mark the omission of part of the article in these contracted 
forms by an apostrophe : thus, auf «, iibcr'm, ^intcr'n, etc. 

Yery rarely, the same contraction is made after other words than pre- 
positions (e. g., R. 73.30 ; 149.24). 

Use of the Articles, 

66. In general, the articles are used in German nearly 
as in English. But there are also not a few diflferences, 
the more important of which are stated below. 

1. The definite article regidarly stands in German before a noun 
used in its most comprehensive or universal sense, as indicating 
the whole substance, class, or kind of which it is the appellation : 
as, b a « ®otb ifl getb, * gold is yellow ; ' b i e Slatter ber ^flanjen 
finb griin, * leaves of plants are green.' 

2. By a like usage, it stands before abstract nouns, when taken 
without limitation : as, b a« Seben ifl furj, b ie ^unfl ifl tang, * life ia 
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short, art is long; ' b cr ®tau6cn maijt fcRg, * fiuth makes happy ;' 
in 9 SJerberben loden, 'to entice to destniction.' 

3. It is often used where we nse a possessive pronominal ad- 
jective (161), when the connection sufficiently points out the 
possessor, or when the latter is indicated by a noun or pronoun 
m the dative, dependent on the verb of the sentence : as, bet Sa- 
tcr fd&uttelte ben ^opf, * the father shook his head ; ' ba crcjrciffd 
il^nt bte <ZttU, 'then it takes hold upon his souL' 

4. It is prefixed to words of certain classes which in English 
are used without it ; as, 

a. To the names of seasons, months, and days of the week : as, 
int SSStntcr, *in winter;' t)or bcm 3Rai, 'before May ;* am ^mia^, 

* on Friday.' 

6. To names of streets and mountains, and to feminine names 
of countries: as, auf bcr fjricbric^gpra^c, *in Frederick Street ; ' 
ber SScfuD, * Vesuvius;' in bcr ©d^tDfij, *in Switzerland.' 

c. Often to proper names, especially when preceded by adjec- 
tives or titles : as, b e nt fconf en ® corg, * to sick George ; ' b a ^ f d^Sne 
93crfin, * beautiful Berlin ; '—or, when the name of an author is 
used for his works : as, t^ lefe ben @d^tQer, ' I am reading Schil- 
ler ; '—or, in a familiar or contemptuous way ; as, rufe ben Oo^amt/ 
' call John ; '—or, to indicate more plainly the case of the noun : 
as, bcr ©d^attcn bcr SKaria, * Maria's shadow ;' ben Slrgwol^n bed 
SlttbronifuS, * the jealousy of Andronicus ' (compare 104). 

5. There are numerous phrases, in German as in English, in 
which the article is omitted, although called for by general ana- 
logies. These often correspond in the two languages: as, gu 
Scttc, ' to bed,' bci Xi\i\, * at table,' Slnfcr tocrfen, ' to cast anchor ; * 
— in other cases, the German retains the article which is omitted 
in English : as, in bie ©d^ute, *to school,' int ^immcl unb auf ber 
6rbe, * in heaven and on earth,' am 2l6enb, * at evening ; '—or, less 
often, the article, retained in English, is omitted in the German : 
as, tjor 3lugcn, * before the eyes,' gen £)^tn, * toward the East.' 

6. The article is usually omitted in technical phraseology before 
words referring to persons or things as already mentioned or to 
be mentioned, as bcfagt, gcbac^t, gcnannt, * the aforesaid,' folgcnb, 

* the following,' erfler and Ui^ttx, ' former ' and * latter,' etc. ; also 
before certain nouns, as 3nl^o6cr, * holder,' Ucberbringer, * bearer,' 
etc. 

7. In place of our indefinite article with a distributive sense, 
the German employs the definite article: as, fo t)tet bad ^funb, 
'so much a pound;' bed ?[6cnbd, * of an evening;' brcimol bie 
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SSoAc, ' three limes a week.' Also, in certain cases, the definite 
article in combination with a preposition stands where the inde- 
finite would be expected: as, ©taat um ©taat fottte jur ^robinj 
totthtrif ' state after state was to be turned into a province.' 

8. The indefinite article is omitted before a predicate noun with 
fein and tuerben, and before a noirn in apposition after a% ' as : ' 
thus, cr toar ^aufmamt/ toill obex jcftt ®o(bat tocrbcn, * he was a 
merchant, but now wants to become a soldier ; ' id^ lann e^ aid 
SOtann nt^t bulben, * I cannot, as a man, endure it' 

The above are only the leading points that require notice in comparing 
the German and English use of the articles. The German allows, especially 
in poetiy, considerable irregularity and freedom in their employment, and 
they are not rarely found introduced— and, much more often, omitted — 
where general analogies would favor a contrary treatment. 

67. In regard to their position — ^the definite article pre- 
cedes all other qualifying words (except aU, ' all') ; and the inde- 
finite suffers only fo or fold^, * such,' totlij, * what,' and toad fiir^ 
* what sort of,' before it : thus, b i e bcibcn Snabcn, * both the boys ; ' 
bcr bot)peItc ^reidf * double the price ; ' fold^ cin 3Rann (or cin fot 
d)tx SKann), * such a man;' toeld^ cin ^clb ! ' what a hero ' : but eine 
l^albc ©tunbe, * half an hour,' cin fo armcr 2Rann, * so poor a man,' 
tint goiij f^5ne 3ludfid^t, * quite a fine view.' 



NOUNS. 

68. In order to decline a German noun, we need to 
know how it forms its genitive singular and its nominative 
plural ; and upon these two cases depends the classification 
of German declensions. 

69. 1. The great majority of masculine nouns, and all 
neuters, form their genitive singular by adding ^ or e^ to 
the nominative. These constitute the first declension ; 
which is then divided into classes according to the mode 
of formation of the nominative plural. 

a. The Jirst class takes no additional ending for the 
plural, but sometimes modifies the vowel of the theme : 
thus, S^atcn, * spade,' (Spattn, ' spades ; ' but SSater, * father,' 
gsatcr, ' fathers.' 
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h. The second class adds the ending t, sometimes also 
modifying the vowel : thus, ^a^x, * year,' ^oiftt, * years ; ' 
fjuf , ' foot,' gfif c, < feet' 

e. The ^Atr(2 ddss adds the ending er, and always modi- 
fies the vowel : thns, SKonH/ * man,' SKfinncr, * men ; ' ®rab^ 
* grave,' ©rdbcr, * graves.' 

By modification of the vowel is meant the suhstitation of the modified 
vowels ISl, 5^ 11 (14X and fiu (21.2X for the simpler a, o, u, and au^ in themes 
containing the latter. The change of vowel in English man and men^ foot and 
feetf mouae and mice^ and their i^Ee, is originallj the same process. See the 
author's ** Language and the Study of Itfrnguage,** p. 78. 

2. Some feminines form their plural after the first and 
second of these methods, and are therefore reckoned as be- 
longing to the first and second classes of the first declen- 
sion, although they do not now take d in the genitive 
singular. 

The German genitive ending of the first declension is historically identi- 
cal with the 8 which forms our English possossives. 

70. The rest of the masculine nouns add n or en to the- 
theme to form the genitive singular, and take the same 
ending also in the nominative plural. Most feminines 
form their plural in the same way, and are therefore classi- 
fied with them, making up the secokd declension. 

, The feminines are classified by the form of their plurals only, because, 
as is pointed out below, all feminine nouns are now invariable in the 
singular. 

7L The two cases above mentioned being known, the 
rest of the declension is found by the following general 
rules: 

1. Sinffular. a. Feminines are in variable in the singular. 

For exceptions, see below, 96. 

h. In the masculines and neuters of the first declension, 
the accusative singular is like the nominative. Kouns 
which add only ^ in the genitive have the dative also like 
the nominative ; those which add c^ in the genitive regu- 
larly take c in the dative, but may also omit it — ^it being 
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proper to form the dative of any noun of the first declen- 
sion like the nominative. 

c. Masculines of the second declension have all their 
oblique cases like the genitive. 

2. Plv/tal. a. The nominative, genitive, and accusative 
are always alike in the plural. 

h. The dative plural ends invariably in n : it is formed 
by adding n to the nominative plural, provided that case 
end in any other letter than n (namely, in c, I, or r, the only 
other finals that occur there) ; if it end in n, all the cases 
of the plural are alike. 

72. The, following general rules, applying to all declension — 
that of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns — are worthy of notice : 

1. The ace. singular of the fern, and neuter is like the nominative. 

2. The dat plural (except of personal pronouns) ends in n. 

73. It will be seen, on comparing the declension of nouns with 
that of the definite article (63), that the former is less full, dis- 
tinguishing fewer cases by appropriate terminations. Besides 
their plural ending — which, moreover, is wanting in a considerable 
class of words — nouns have distinct forms only for the genitive 
singular and the dative plural, with traces of a dative singular — 
and even these in bv no means all words. 

m 

What are here called the FIRST and SECOND declensions are often styled (after Grimm^s 
example) the strong and weak declensionB. A historically soitable designation would be 
** vowel-declension^^ and '^n-declension,^^ since the first mode of declension proi)erly be- 
longs to themes originally ending in a rowel (though th^ plural-ending et comes from 
themes in d) ; the second, to those ending in n : other consonant-endings with their peculi- 
arities of declension have disappeared. The whole German declensional system has un- 
dei^ne such eztensiye corruption, mutilation, and transfer, that the old historical classi- 
flcations are pretty thoroughly efEaced, and to attempt to restore them, or make any account 
of them, would only confuse the learner. 

First Declension of Nouns. 

74. As already explained, the first declension contains 
all the neuter nouns in the language, all masculines which 
form their genitive singular by adding S or c^ to the nomi- 
native, and such feminines as form their nominative plural 
either without an added ending, or else by appending e to 
the theme. 
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75. The characteristic of the fibst class is that it adds 
no ending to fonn the plural : its nominatives are alike in 
both numbers — except that in a few words the vowel of 
the singolar is modified for the plnraL 

76. To this class belong 

1. Kascnline and neuter noons having the endings el, 
tCf en (including infinitives used as noons, ^^)j <uid one 
or two in em ; 

2. A few neuter nouns having the prefix ge and ending 
in e ; also one masculine in e (Safe, ^dieese') ; 

3. All neuter diminutives formed with the sufiSxes d)ca 
and kin; 

4. Two feminines ending in er (SDtutter, ' mother,' and 
Zod)ttt, ^ daughter '). 

Ko noons of this daas are monoejlkbic (except the ixifliiiti?e8 t^tm and 
fein). The endings el^^er do not indnde te(^ tti, itx, eer, bat implj the 
simple Towel e as that of the tennination. 

T7. I^ouns of the first class add only ^ (not e^) to form 
the genitive singular, and never take e in the dative. 

Their only Tariation for case, therefore, is bj the assnmptlon of 8 in the 
gen. sing, (of masa and neut nouns^ and of n in the daL pluraL 

78. About twenty masculines (3[pfel^ * apple,' SSmitt, 
* brother,' ®arten, * garden,' SJater, * father,' SJogel, *bird,' 
etc.), one neuter (^oftcr^ * convent'), and both feminines, 
modify in the plural the vowel of the principal syllable. 

79. Examples : — 

I. With vowel unchanged in the plural : 

@))aten, ' spado/ m. @ebtrge, ' monntain range,' n. StB\t, ' cheese/ m. 

Singtdar, 

N. ber ©jjoten ba« ©ebirge bcr ^afe 

G. be« (Spatm^ be« ©ebtrged bed Aftfed 

D. bcm (Sjjotcn bem ©ebirge bent *afe 

A. ben @patcn bad ®cbtrge ben Sftfe 
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Phral 

N. bte (Spattn bte ©cMrge 

G. bet (Bpattn bet ®ebtrge 

B. ben @f)aten ben ©ebtrgen 

A. bte ©paten bte ©ebtrge 

IL With vowel modified in the plural : 

^Bruber^ 'brother,' m. Stlo^tx, 'convent,' n. 

Singular, 
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;^ _ -.^--^ -miotner,' f. 



N. 


ber Smber 


ba« ^lofler 


bte SD^utter 


G. 


bc« S)mbcr« 


bed ^(o^erd 


ber aitutter 


D. 


bent ©ruber 


bent ^(ofler 


ber SKutter 


A. 


ben SSruber 


bad ^(ofler 

Plural 


bie ajhttter 


N. 


bte Srttber 


bte ^(dfter 


bie aWfttter 


G. 


ber Srtiber 


ber ^Ififter 


ber iKtttter 


D. 


ben ©riibem 


ben ^Bflem 


ben iUiilttem 


A. 


bte ©rttber 


bte ^Ififier 


bie iOHltter 



80. 1. A few nouns are of this class in the singular and of 
the second declension in the plural ; a few others have lost an 
original ending n or en in the nom. (or nom. and ace.) singular, 
being otherwise regular. For all these, see Irregular Declension 
(57). 

2. Among the infinitives used as nouns, and belonging to this 
class, are a few of irregular ending : namely, tE|un, ' to do,' and 
f etU/ ' to be,' with their compounds, some of which are in common 
use as nouns— 6. g., ©afeiu/ * existence,' 935ot|Ifein, * welfare ' — ; and 
others which end in ein and em ; thus, SBanbeln^ ' walking,' SBatt^ 
bent, * wandering.' 

EXBRCISS I. 

Nouns of the fint declension^ first class. 

For the words and forms in this and the foUowing exercises, see the 
Glossary to the Exercises, at the end of the Grammar. 

1. ®cr Smber nteine« SSater« ifl ntein DnIeL 2. Sr l^at Oftrten 
auf bent ©ebirge. 3. 3n ben ©ftrten ftnb %tp\t{ auf ben SSdumd^en. 

4. 3d^ gebe bent ©djtiler ba« iKeffer nnb bent J?ct|rer ben jammer. 

5. 2)c« aKtittcr« St^\t ftnb anf ben JcIIcm in ntetnem 3iinw«'^» 6- 

2 



\ 



\ 
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SBp Pair bic grdutcin, bic ISd^ter ntctncr SKuttcr? 7. ®ic flcl^cit 
i)or ben ®t)icgcln, obcr fd^aucn axA ben gcnftem. 8. Die 5lblcr 
fmb S5ge(, unb ^aben jtoet i^ltgel unb einen (Sd^nabet. 

SEoom) Glass. 
8L The characteristic of the second class is that it 
forms the plural by adding e to the singular ; at the same 
time, the vowel of the principal syllable is usually modi- 
fied in the plural : but to this there are many exceptions. 

82. To this class belong 

1. The greater number of masculine nouns; 

2. Many neuters ; 

3. About thirty-five monosyllabic feminines (with their 
compounds, and including the compounds of lunft^ not in 
use as an independent word), with the feminines formed by 
the suffixes nig (about a dozen in number) and fal (two or 
three). 

83. Masculines and neuters form their genitive singular 
by adding either d or ed ; the dative is like the nominative, 
or adds e. 

The ending e^ is more usually taken by monosyllables, by 
polysyllables ; bat most words may assume either, according to 
the choice of the writer or speaker, depending partly on euphony, 
and partly on the style be is employing — e^ belonraig to a more 
serious or elaborate style, and ^ being more colloquial. Excepted 
are words which end m a sibilant, and which therefore require an 
interposed e to make the genitive ending perceptible to tiie ear. 
Thus, Staged is more usual than Stagd, ^5nigd than A5ntge^, while 
©d^mcttcrtingc^ would hardly be tolerated; but always ^lofec^^ 
8ud^fe«, @afee«. 

The use or omission of e in the dative is nearly parallel with 
the use of e^ or ^ in the genitive; but it may be left off from 
every noun without exception. 

84. Of the masculines, the great majority take the 
modified vowel in the plural, there being only about fifty 
exceptions (including some very common words, as 5Cag/ 
* day,' arm, * arm,' §unb, * dog,' ©d^ul^, * shoe,' 3^0/ *inch *) ; 
of the neuters, only two, ^i^%, * raft,^ and Sl^or, ' choir,' re- 
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qnire the modification, and two others, JBoot ^ boat,' &nd 
^offv, ^ reed,' may take it or not ; of the feminines, all ex- 
cept those ending in nif and fat modify the vowel. 

85. Examples: — 

L With vowel modified in the plural : 





@ol^n, ' BOD,' m. 


%U>% *raft,'n. 
Singviar. 


^anb/hand,'!: . 


N. 


bcr ©ol^n 


bad t^g 


bte $anb 


G. 


bed @o^ned 


bed t^ged 


ber ^anb 


D. 


bent ®o^ne 


bent gloge 


ber $anb 


A. 


ben @o]^n 


badf^g 

PluraL 


bte $anb 


N. 


bte @5]^ne 


bte P)ge 


bte $&nbe 


G. 


ber @5^ne 


bergtSfee 


ber ^ftnbe 


D. 


ben @5^nen 


ben pjfeen 


ben $&nben 


A. 


bie ®5^ne 


bte Stage 


bte $ftnbe 


IL With vowel unchanged in the plural : 


, 




aJZonat^ 'month,' m. 


Sa^r, * year,' XL 
Singular. 


(Srf))ami6, 'saving,' f. 


N. 


ber Tlmat 


bad -Sal^r 


bte (Srfpamtg 


G. 


bed Wlomt^ 


bed darted 


ber (Sr] 


Ijamig 


P. 


bent Tlomt 


bent Qafyct 


ber (Srj 


Ipamtg 


A. 


ben Wlonat 


bad 3a^r 

Plural 


bte (Srf))amtg 


K 


bte !Dionate 


bte dal^re 


bte (Srf<)amiffe 


G. 


ber SDionate 


ber Oal^re 


ber (grft)amiffe 


D. 


ben ^tonaten 


ben Qafjxen 


ben @rf))amt{ten 


A. 


bte ![Dtonate 


bte dal^re 


bieSrfi 


pamiffe 



86. Most nouns of foreign origin belong to this class. For 
some irregularities in their declension, as well as in that of other 
members of the class, see below, 97 etc 

EZXBCISB IL ' 

Nouns of the first declensiorij second class, 

1. (ht etnent dal^ fbtb jto5(f ilRonate, unb ut eutent SRonate ftnb 
bretgtg Singe. 2. SDtein So^n l^at jtoet Slmte; nnb an j[ebent Slmte 
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ctne ^anb. 3. Sr l^at ©d^ul^c an ben ^ftgcu, wnb ouf bcm Rop^t 
cinen $ut 4. S)ic ©tti^Ic ugb SSnlc jlc|cn um bie 2:ifd^c. 5. 
SKcuic grcunbc madden gifigc t)on SSumcn, imb fd^tcfen fic ntir auf 
bcm ^uffc. 6. S)ic ®t5rd§c finbcu grSfd^c in ben Sftd^cn t)or ben 
SD^oren ber (Stabt. 7. On ben ilMunbcn ber $unbc ftnb S^W* 

:/.7 Third Glass. 

87. The characteristic of this class is the assumption 
of the ending er to form the nominative plural, along with 
modification of the vowel of the theme. 

88. The class is composed chiefly of neuter nouns, with 
a few masculines, but no feminines. 

Besides the nonns formed by the snffiz t^um (which are, with 
two or three exceptions, neuter, and which modify the vowel of 
the su£Eix, not that of the radical syllable), there are not £ir from 
fifty neuters, and about a dozen masculines, belonging to the 
class ; also, three or four words of foreign origin. 

Among the neuters of most frequent occurrence are SBitb, Slatt. 193u(4, 
gelb, ©rob, ©att«, «inb, «teib, Sid^t, ?teb, VoitxX, »ol!, ©eib, SBort, ©eft^t. 

The masculines are ®eifl, @ott, lOeib, 9J^ann, £)rt, 9{anb, ^atb, SSSurnt, 
SBonnunb, ^dfetoid^t, and sometimes 2)om. 

89. Respecting the form of the genitive singular end- 
ing, whether d or cd, and respecting the dative, whether 
like the nominative or adding t, the same rules apply as in 
the second class (83). 

90- Examples : — 

'house,* n. ' woman,' n. ' error/ m. 'man/m. 

Singvkur. 

N. bad $aud SBetb ber drrt^um SDlann 

G.. bed ^aufed SBeibed bed drrt^umd iU^anned 

D. bent ^aufc SEBeibc bent Srrtl^um iKanue 

A. bad ^aud SBeib ben Orrtl^um iKann- 

FIvtqL 

N. bie ^ftufer SBetber bte Orrtrjilmcr SWanncr 

. G. ber ^awfer SBeiber ber 3rrt^llnier SKfinner 

D. ben ^fiufem SBeibem ben Qrrtl^ilniem SlK&nnem 

A. bie $&«fer SEBeiber bie 3n:t^llnier 5!Kfinner 



<^^ 
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^ Exercise III. 

Nouns of the first declennotij third class. 

1. 3)a5 crflc SBJctb ma§tt cin ^Icib au« Sliltteni. 2. S3ringc niir 
cin S5ud^ wnb ein Sid^t au« bent $aufc. 3. 3n ben Stit^cm ber ^tn* 
bcr ftnb Dtcle Silber imb bide SD56rter, 4. ®cri!cib be« 9Wamic« gc^t 
in bad ©tab, fein ®eifl geE|t }u ®ott. 5. 2)ad Sod ftngt Sieber tm 
$aufe, tm gclb, tm SSSalb, unb in ben I^filcrn* 

Second Declension of Nouns. 

91. To the second declension belong only masculine 
and feminine nouns. They form all the cases of the plural 
by adding n or ett to the theme, and masculines take the 
same ending in the oblique cases of the singular. 

92. 1. Nearly all the feminine nouns in the language 

are of this declension : namely 

a. AH feminines of more than one syllable, whether primitive 
words, as ©cite, * side,' ^ugct, * ball,' gebcr, * feather ; ' or primary 
derivatives, as @abe, * gift,' ©prat^c, * speech ; ' words formed with 
prefixes, as ®cfa^r, * danger,' or with suffixes, as S^ngcnb, * virtue,' 
SSa^r^cit, 'truth,' gftrflin, * princess,' gabung, * loading.' 

Exceptions : those having the soffizes nig or fal (see 82.3). 

6. About thirty monosyllables, as ?lrt, * manner,' fjrau, * woman,' 
^flid^t, * duty,' I^at, * deed,' SBelt, * world,' ^cit, * time.' 
c. AU feminines derived from other languages, as' iDtinute^ 

* minute,' iKelobic, 'melody,' Station, * nation,' UnitoerfitSt, * uni- 
versity.' 

2. Masculines of the second declension are 

a. Words of more than one syllable in t, as Sdott, ' messenger,' 
Oatte, * spouse,' ^nabc, * boy ' — mcluding those that have the pre- 
fix ge, as ©effi^rtc, * companion,' ©efclle, * fellow,' and some nouns 
of nationality, as ^reu^e, * Prussian,' g^ranjofe, * Frenchman ; ' 
also a few in er and or, as 93aier, * Bavarian,' ungar, ' Hungarian.' 

6. About twenty monosyllabic root-words, as Sfir, * bear,' @raf, 

* count,' ^clb, *hero,' ^crr, 'master,' SKcnfd^, *man (human being),' 
Cd)«, * ox,' Stl^or, * fool.' 

c. Many foreign words, as ©tubcnt, * student,' Wlonaxi^, 'mo- 
narch,' S3arbar, ' barbarian.' 
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93. Konns ending in t, tl, ct, and ar nnaccented, add n 

only to the theme; others add en. 

Before this ending, the n of the snffix in is douhled: thus, 
gttrftm, gilrftinncn. 

$err, in modem vsagei ordinarilj adds n in the singular, and en in the 
plural, being the only masculine whose forms differ in the two numbers. 

No noun of this declension modifies its vowel in the 
plural. 



94. Examples : — 



1^' 



/.••" 



I. Femin/nes : 








©cite. 
'side.^ 

K bie ©eitc 
G. ber ©cite 
D. bcr ©cite 
A. bic ©cite 




a:^iat, 

•deed.' 

Singular, 

SE^at 
SEI^at 
SEl^at 
SC^at 


SBa^rl^ett, 
•truth.' 

SBal^^eit 
ItBal^r^eit 
Wa^rl^eit 
SBa^r^eit 


Station, 
' nation.' 

Station 
Station 
9totion 
Station 


N. bie ©citen 
G. bcr ©eiten 
B. ben ©eiten 
A. bic ©citen 


PlurdL 

X^aitn 
2:^aten 
2:i^atcn 
2:^aten 


SBa^^eiten 
^a^r^eitcn 
Si^al^r^eitcn 
^Ba^r^eitcn 


S^ationen 
SJationen 
Stationen • 
S^ationen 


11. Masculines : 








^abe. 
*boy/ 


©alci; 

'Bavarian.' 


SWenf(^, 

'man.' 


©tubent, 

' student' 


N. bcr ^abe 
G.B.A. ^nabcn 


Singvktr 

Saicr 
S3aicm 


SKcnf^ 
!l>tcnfd^en 


©tubcnt 
©tubentcn 


N.G.B.A. finabcn 


Plural 

Saicm 


iDtcttfd^cn 


©tubenten 



95. Formerly, many feminine nouns of this declension, like 
the mascuhnes, took the declensional ending in the genitive and 
dative singular; and this ending is still commonly retained in 
certain phrases : e. g., auf Srbcn, * on %rth ; ' ju (Sfyctrif * in honor 

[of] ; ' mit tJ'^euben, * with pleasure ; ' bon ©citeUr * on the part 
of].' Occasionally, also, it appears in a gen. feminine preceding 
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the governing noon, as urn fcincr ©eden ^eit, * for the wel&re of 
his soul ; ' and yet more rarely, by poetic license, in other sitoa- 
tions (e. g., R 100.23). 

Exercise IY. 
Kouns of the second declension, 

1. 3)er ^crr bicfc^ jhtaben ifl cin ^reufec, obcr tin ttngar. 2. 
®rafcn finb nur 9D?enf(^en, unb nid^t immcr ^elben. 3. S)tc ®tu* 
benten bet @t>rad^e toaren tneine ®ef&E|rten auf ber Uniuerfttdt. 4. 
2)te ^au faf) ben JOd^fen tE|red ®atten in ©efal^r t)on etnem 93ftren. 
5. 3)te @rbe tfl eine fiugel, unb auf i^rer t$(&qe leben bie SJqttonen 
ber SRenfd^en nttt i^en ^onard^en. 6. SBa^r^ett tfl bie Z^ugenb euted 
Soten. 7. IDicfcr $oIc ifl ein «bt)oIat ; fein 5Reffe ifl ein ©olbat. 

Exercise Y. 
Nouns of all declensions. 

1. ®tefe 5amifitBeflcI)t au« ]ti)^ ^erfoncn : bie gvau tfl bie SKuts 
tcr ; ber 5D?aiin ifl i^r ®attc, unb SSatcr ber Dicr fiinber ; bie gtoci 
^aben fuib il|re ©6^ne ; bie jmci ilKabd^en fmb it|re 25(^ter. 2. 
!I)cr ©tubcnt fte^t an bent ^ulte in feinem ^iw^wic^ J ^^ f^tt^jt ben 
^o))f auf feincn Slmt ; er t|at eine geber in ber anberen ^anb, unb 
fd^rcibt in einent fflud^e. 3. 9D?cin grennb gab ntir eincn Slpfcl, ben er 
fanb unter einent Saunte in feinem ©artcn. 4. S)e3 9KilIIcr3 ©ruber 
^at ba« SKeffer tneine« 9?effcn. 5. 3d^ fe^e giddier in ben ^enflem 
alter ^fiufcr ber ©tabt. A 

Irregular Declension of Nouns. 

96. Irregularities in the declension of norms of foreign origin, 
and of proper names, will be considered below, under those titles 
respectively (see 101-8). 

97. Mixed Declension, 

1. A very small number (six or eight) of masculine and neuter 
nouns are declined in the singular according to the first declen- 
sion, and in the plural according to the second : as, ®taat, * state,' 
gen. sing, ©taate^, pi. ©taaten. 

2. A somewhat larger number (about twenty), form their plural 
according either to the first or the second declension : as, Setter, 
* cousin,' pi. Setter or Settcm ; Sett, ' bed,' pi. Sctte or Setten. 
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Authorities are oonsiderablj at variance respecting the limits of these 
two classes, some rejecting as incorrect the one or the other of the two 
plarals. 

3. Certain noons of foreign origin are of the first declension in 
the singular, and the second in the pinral, as infect, ' insect,' gen. 
sing. 3nfcctc^ ; pL 3nfectctt : — especially those ending in . unac- 
cented or (whicn, however, throw the accent forward, upon the 
or, in the plural), as ICoc'tor, gen. sing. Doc'tor^, pi. Docto'rcn. 

4. Examples: — 

@taat, Setter, 

* state,' m. * cousin,' m. 



!3)octor, 
'doctor,' OL 



«ugc, 



N. bcr ©taat 

G. bed (StaaM 

D. bcm ©taatc 

A. ben (Btaat 

K, etc. ©taatcn 



Singtdar, 

Setter 
Setters 
Setter 
Setter 

Fhtral 

Settcm 
or Setter, etc. 



©octor 
Doctor^ 
SDoctor 
SDoctor 

©octoren 



•eye/n. 

bad 3[uge ' 
bed Sieged 
bent 3luge 
bad 3[uge 

2lugen 



98. Declension with defective theme. 

1. A few masculines (six or eight), properly belonging to the first 
declension, first class, and having themes ending in en, more usu- 
ally drop the n in the nom. sing., being otherwise regular. 

2. One masculine, ©d^merj, * pain,' and one neuter, ^erj, * heart,' 
have lost the en of their origmal themes in the nom. and ace. 
sing. ((Sd^tnerj follows also the mixed declension). 

3. Examples: — 





seamen, *name,'m. 


N. 


ber SKame (or snten) 


a. 


bed 9tamend 


D. 


bem 9?anicn 


A. 


ben Stamen 



N- etc. Stamen 



grtcben, * peace,' m. 
Singvlar, 

griebe (or ?ben) 

griebend 

grieben 

^rieben 

Plural 

grteben 



5>er3, * heart,' a 

bad $erj 
bed ^ergend 
bem ^erjen 
bad ^erg 

$ergett 



99. Redundant Declension. 

1. A considerable number of nouns of infrequent occurrence, 
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with some even that are in ^miliar use, are declined after more 
than one model, especially in the plnral, less often in the singular 
also. 

2. A less.nnmber (twenty to twenty -five) have two well-estab- 
lished forms of the plural, belonging to two different significations 
of their theme : thus, SSanb, n., * bond ' and ' ribbon ; ' S3anbc, 

• bonds,' but Sanber, * ribbons : ' fBoxt, * word ; ' SD5ortc, * words ' 
(implying their significance), but flSMtt, enumerated vocables. 

See also 97.2. 

3. @))om, * spur/ besides its regular plurals @^omen and ^potnt, has 
the wholly irregular ^poxttL 

100. Defective Dedension, 

1. In German, as in English, there are classes of nouns — 
especially abstracts, as !Demut^; * humility,' and names of sub- 
stances, as ®o% *■ gold ' (unless, as is sometimes the case, they 
have taken on also a concrete or individualized sense, as 2!E|oris 

Jcitctt, * follies,' ^a^icre, * papers ') — ^which, in virtue of their signi- 
cation, have no plural. 

Some abstract nouns, when they take such a modified sense as to admit 
of plural use, substitute other, derivalive or compound, forms : as, j^ob, 

* death,* 2:obe«ffiac, • deaths * (literally, * cases of death'); SBejIreben, * exer- 
tiou,' Seftrebungen^ ' exertions, efibrts.* 

2. A much smaller number have no singular: as, (SItem, 

'parents,' SWafcni, * measles,' Srilmmer, 'ruins,' geutc, 'people.' 

Ck>mpounds of iD^ann^ * man,' substitute leute for tnann in the plural, 
when taken ooUeciively: thus, ^aufmonn, * merchant,' ^auflcute, *mer. 
chants; ' but ixotx ^aufmdnner^ *two (individual) merchants.' 

NoiTNS OF Foreign Origin. 

101. 1. Nouns derived from foreign languages are variously 
treated, according to the completeness of their naturalization. 

2. The great mass of them are assimilated in inflection to Ger- 
man models, and belong to the regular declensions and classes, as 
already stated. 

8. A class of nouns in UUT from the Latin form a plural in en ; thus, 
. 3nbit)ibuum, 3nbtt)tbuen ; @tubium, ©tubien ; and a few in at and t( add 
ten ; thus, l^opitot, ^opitatien, goffil, golfiUcn. 

4. A few, as in English, form their plurals after the manner of the lan- 
g^uages from which they come ; but are hardly capable, of any other varia- 
tion, ezoept an 9 as sign of the genitive singular: thus, iD2u|tcu8, Sl^uftci ;. 
2:cntj)tt«, iempora ; goctum, gacta. 

5. Some from the French and Englich, or other modem languages, form 

2* 
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the plural, as well as the genitive sin^folar, in 9 : thus, fetbene @opl^a9 
* sUken sofas ; ' bie 2oth9, * the lords ; ' bte Satnad, * the lamas/ 

Sometimes, rather than add a genitive sign 9 to a word which in the 
original took none such, an author prefers to leave it, like a proper name, 
uninflected: thus, bed 3aguar, *of the jaguar' (E. 218.5); bed ^lima, *of 
the climate* (R 222.80). 

Before this foreign and irregular 9, some authorities set an apostrophe, 
both in the genitive and the plural, especially after a voweL The same is 
true in proper names. 

Proper Names. 

102. Proper names are inflected like common nouns, unless 
tbey arc names of persons, of places (towns and the like), or 
neuter names of countries. 

103. Names of countries and places admit only the genitive 
ending ^ (not e^) ; if^ as terminating in a sibilant, they cannot take 
that ending, they are not declined at all : thus, bte SSiiften Sfrtf a^d^ 
'the deserts of Africa;' bie Stnttio^ner S3er(tn^^ Hhe inhabitants 
of Berlin;* but bte Sintoofiner t)on ^axx^, 'the inhabitants of 
Paris.' 

104. Names of persons were formerly more generally and 
more fully declined than at present ; now, tne article is customari- 
ly used to indicate the case, and the name itself remains unvaried 
after it in the singular. 

But the genitive takes an ending if followed by the governing word : as 
bed grogeti griebri^d X^aten^ ' Frederick the Grreat's deeds.' 

105. When used without the article, such nouns add $ in the 
genitive : thus, @d^tller^, t^riebrid^^. But niasculine names end- 
ing in a sibilant, and feminines in t, have en^ in the genitive: 
thus, aKojcenS, ©o^j^ien^. 

The dative and accusative, of both genders, were formerly made to end 
in n or tn, which ending is now more often, and preferably, omitted, and 
the name left unvaried in those cases. 

106. The plurals of masculine names, with or without the ai- 
ticle, have e (rarely en), with tt added in the dative ; of feminines, 
n or ett. •Those in o (from Latin themes in on) add ne : thus, @ato, 
datoue. 

' 107. 3efu9 and (I^riflud are stiU usually declined as Latin nouns : gen. 
Seftt, (5^ri(ti (R. 1 89.23) j dat 3cfu, (£^ri|lo (R 183.24); ace 3efum, 
(S^rtflum. Other classical names were formerly treated in the same man- 
ner, and cases thus formed are occasionally met with, even in recent works. 
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108. I. A proper name following a title that has the article before it is 
left uDvaried ; if witiiout the article, it takes the genitive sign, and the title 
(except ^err) is unvaried: thus ; bet @o§n ji^at|er griebrimd, * the son of 
Emperor Frederick,' ^cmt ©dhmibtd $au9, 'Mr. Smith's house;' but 
^(Uggug be9 l^aiferd grtebri^, ' the crusade of Emperor Frederick.' 

2. An appended title is declined, whether the preceding name be declined 
or not; thus, llU^anbcrd bed ©rogen @ef(^id)te, * Alexander the Great's 
history; ' bte Xf^attn bed ^dnigd griebric^ bed S^titm, * the deeds of King 
Frederick the Second.' 

3. Of two or more proper names belonging to the same person, only the 
last is liable to variation under the preceding rules: thus, ^xvn 3o^anit 
^(^mibtd ^u9, *Mr. John Smith's house; ' but, if the last be a family 
name preceded by Don, it takes the genitive ending only before the govern- 
ing noun : thus, griebtt^ Don ©c^iuerd SSerte, but bit &er!e griebric^d Don 
^^iSitt, * the works of Frederick von S(Mler.' 



MODIFYING ADJUNCTS OF THE NOUN, 

109. A noun may enter as an element into the stractare of 
the sentence not only by itself^ bat as modified and limited by 
adjuncts of various kinds. 

110. 1. The most usual adjunct of a noun is an adjective (in- 
cluding under this term the pronominal and numeral adjectives 
and the articles) ; namely 

a. An attributive adjective, preceding the noun, and agreeing with it in 

fsnder, number, and case : as, etn 0Uter iD^^ann, ' a good man ; ' ber fc^dnen 
ran, * of the beautiful woman ; ' btefen artigen ^inbern, ' to these well-be- 
haved children' (see 115). 

b. An appositive adjective, foQowing the noun, and in Grerman not varied 
to agree with it (treated, rather, as if the predicate of an adjective clause): 
thus, ein ?e^nfhi^( reici^ gefd^nit^t unb munbcrU^^ *an arm-chair richly carved 
and quaint ' (see 116.2). 

But an adjective may follow a noun, as if appositive, and yet be declined, 
being treated as if having a noun understood after it : thus, bie {^einbe, bie 
mfid^tigen, jtegen, 'the enemies, the mighty, prevail;* hjcnn id^ Dergong'ncv 
2agc, QlMliqtXf gu bcnfen wage, * when I venture to think of past days, 
happy ones.' 

c. An adjective clause, containing a verb and its subject, and introduoed 
by a relative pronoun or conjunction ; as, ber 'Siina, ben fte mir gab, ^ the 
ring which she gave to me ; ' bie ^iitte, n)0 ber alte ^ergmann mopt, ' the 
cottage where the old miner lives ' (see 437)* 

2. Sometimes an adverb, by an elliptical oons^ructiqn (as representing 
the predicate of an adjective clause), stands as adjunct to a noun : as, ber 
SWann ^ier, 'the man here; * ber ^immcl bort oben, * heaven above : '—that 
is, *the man who is here,' etc. 

m. ^ no^n is yeij often limited by another noun. 
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1. By a noun dependent on it, and placed either before or after it 

a. Usually in the genitive case, and expressing a great variety of rela- 
tions (216). 

b. Very rarely, in the dative case (226). 

2. By an appositive noun, following it, and agreeing with it in case (but 
not necessarily in gender or number) : as, er ^at ben ^aijcr griebrici^, jetncn 
$erm, berrat^en, ' he has betrayed the Emperor Frederick, his master ; ' 
ben fte, meinc ©eliebte, mtr gab, * which she, my beloved, gave me.' 

The appositive noun is sometimes connected with its subject by the con- 
junction ah, *as: ' thus, gie^t, aid ber let^te 2)i(i^ter, ber ki^U SJIcnf^ i^inaud, 
* the last man marches out as last poet' 

3. The other parts of speech used as substantives (113), of course, may 
take the place of the limiting noun. 

112. A nonn is limited by a prepositional phrase : that is, by 
a noun whose relation to it is defined by a preposition : as, ber 
©(^Ittffcl gu $amlct« Sctragcn, * the key to Hamlet's behavior.' 

This construction is especially frequent, and most organic, with verbal 




In other cases, the prepositional phrase is virtually the adverbial predi- 
cate of an adjective clause : as, ber iD^ann im Ofien^ ' the man [who was, 
or lived] in the East' 

EQinVALENTS OF THE NOUN. 

113. 1. Other parts of speech are habitually or occasionally 
used as substantives, and may be substituted for the noun in a 
part or all of its constructions. These are 

a. The substantive pronouns and numerals: as, id^, 'I; ' hid), 'thee;' 
fte^ * she, her, they, them ; ' xotv, * who ; ' fec^d ber 'Sfl&nntt, * six of the men.' 

b. Infinitives of verbs (which are properly verbal nouns ) : see 339 eta 

0. Adjectives (including pronominal and numeral adjectives and parti- 
ciples) are often converted into nouns (see 129). 

2. Any word or phrase, viewed in itself, as concrete representative of 
what it signifies, may be used as a neuter substantive : thus, fetn etgett ^6), 
* his own " I " ; ' o^ne SBenn obcr 3lber, * without " if " or " but " ; ' jebeS gar 
unb SBiber, * every pro and con.* 

3. A substantive clause, containing a verb and its subject, and intro- 
duced generally by bag, * that,' ob, * whether,' or a compound relative word, 
takes the place of a noun iu some constructions (see 436). 

I'or a fuller definition of the relations and constructions in which the 
various equivalents of the noun may be used, see the several parts of 
speech oonoQim^* 



/ 
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ADJECTIVES. 

114. The Adjective, in German, is declined only when j 
used attributively or substantively. * 

115. 1. The attribiltive adjective always precedes the 
noun which it qualifies ; it is varied for number and case, 
and (in the singular only) for gender, and agrees in all 
these particulars with its noun. 

But the noon to which the adjective relates is often omitted : 
the latter, in such case, has the same form as if followed by the 
noun: as, er. ^at toetge $ttufer, unb tDtr ^aben braune, 'he has 
white houses, and we have brown ; ' gcbcn Sic mir gtocicrici %}xd), 
totbe^ unb fc&toaraed, 'give me two kinds of cloth, r^ and 
black: 

2. For the adjective nscd as a substantiye, see below, 129. 

116. The adjective remains uninflected when used pre- 
dicatively, appositively, or adverbially. 

1. The predicate adjective is used,— a. as simple predicate^ after verbs 
that sig:Bify being, beooming, continuing, seeming, and the like : as, fetn 
$Qud mar f(^9n unb toti%, h)trb abet jie^t ait, unbftel^t ^dglic^ an9, *his 
house wan white and ^ndsome, but ia now growing o/c2, and looks ugly ; ' — 
h. as adderbiaX predicate, defining more nearly the condition or action desig- 
nated by the verb : as, tobt uno flarr Uegtbie SBiifte l^tngeftretft, 'the 
steppe lies stretched otU dead and stiff; ' — c, &a factitive predicate, fo express 
a condition effected in or ascribed to an object by the action of a transitive 




predicate in the corresponding passive expression : as, bad ^avL9 toxth h) e i g 
gemaU, ' tiie house is painted whiie,* 

2. The appositive adjective usually foQows the noun : as, xo'xv toaxtn ^toti 
l?tnber, Hcin unb fro^, *we were two children, snuUl and merry ;^ Sortc 
f iig n)te iDtonblid^t^ * words sweet as moonlight.' 

3. For the adjective used as adverb, see below, 130. 

4. The uses of the adjective in apportion, as predicate, and as adverb, pass into one an- 
other by insensible gradations, and the same word often admits of more than one nnderstand- 
ing. The appositive adjective, also^ is sometimes distineniiahed from the attribntive rather 
formally than logically; as, bei tittm SBirt^e lounbermilb. 'with a host wondrous 
Und : ' einen ©Urf mm j^tmmel ^ o <^ , » a look to Heaven highJ* The attribntive adjective 
was formerly permitted after the noon as well as before, and was declined in that position ; 
aa was also the adjective used predicatively. 

117. A few adjectives are always used predicatively, and are 
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therefore never declined ; others are used only attributively, and 
are therefore always declined. 

a. Of the first dass, some of the most common are bereit, * ready/ fetnb, 

* hostile/ lunb, * known,' getoa^r, * aware,' eingebent^ ^mindful,' t^eit^aft, 

* participating.' 

5. To the second class belong many adjectives expressing formal rela- 
tions — viz., certain pronominal adjectives, as jcner, *yon,' jcbcr, * every,* 
tneintg, ^mine,' felbtg, 'self-same;' some adjectives of number, time, and 
place, as gmett, 'second,' ^eutig, 'of to-day,' bortig, 'there situated; ' and 
certain ao^ectives of materia] ending in en^ em, as irben, 'earthen,' b(etem, 
' leaden.' 

DECLENSIONS OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

118. Each adjective, in its attributive use, is subject to 
two different modes of declension, according as it is or is 
not preceded by certain limiting words. These we shall 
call the FiBST and second declensions (see 132). 

119. 1. The endings of the fibst declension are the 
same with those of the definite article, already given (63). 

Excepting that the nom. and aoc. sing, neuter have e9 instead of a9, and 
the nom. and ace plural and fem. singular have e instead of ie : that is, the 
final and characteristic letter is the same, but differently preceded. 

2. The SECOND declension has only two endings, c and 
I en : c belongs to the nominative singular of all genders, 
; and hence also (see 72.i), to the accusative of the feminine 
and neuter; en is found in all the other cases. Thus 

Adjective Endingt of Declension. 
Fibst Declension. Second Declension. 





Singular, 




Plural. 


SingtUar. 


Plural 




m. 


i. 


n. 


m. f. xu 


xn. f. n. 


m. f. n. 


N. 


-er 


-e 


-e« 


-e 


-e -e -e 


-en 


G. 


-e« 


-cr 


-c3 


-er 


-en -en -en 


^Ctt 


D. 


-em 


-er 


-em 


-en 


-en -en -en 


-en 


A. 


-Ctt 


-e 


-e« 


-c 


-en -e -e 


-en 



3. It will be noticed that the first declensiou has more than twice as 
many distinct endings as the second, and that it therefore makes a corre- 
spondingly superior, though a far from complete, distinction of genders and 
cases. 
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120. 1. The endings as given are appended through-' 
out to the theme of the adjective, or to the adjective in 
its simple predicative form. ^ 

Thus, from gut, ' good,' are formed, in the first declension, guter, gute, 
guted, gutem, guten ; in the second, gute, guten. 

2. But adjectives ending in e reject this e in every case before 
taking the ending (or, what is the same thing, reject the e of everv 
ending). 

Thus, from trfige, * lazy,' come trfiger, trfige, trfigc«, trfigcm, trSgciu 

3. Adjectives ending in the unaccented terminational syllables 

et, en, er, also usually reject the e either of those syllables or of 

the declensional ending. 

Thus, ttom ebet, * noble.* come ebter, ebte, eblcS, and generally cbtem and 
cMcn, less often cbclm, ebein ; from ^citer, 'cheerful,* come usually I)citrcr, 
^eitre, ^ettre^, and l^eiterm and l^ettem, or ^ettrem and ^ettren ; from eben, 
• even,* come cbner, ebnc, ebne«, ebnem, cbnen. The fUll forms of these 
words, however— as ebcncr, ^eitercr, and. less often, cbe(e8 — are also in good 
use, especially in a more stately or solemn style. 

4. ^oi^, *high,' loses its c when declined: thus, Ijo^cr, l^ol^c, 
l^ol^e^, etc 

1521. 1. The adjective, now, takes the more distinctive 
endings of the first declension, unless preceded by a limit- 
ing word of a higher order (an article, pronoun, or pro- 
nominal adjective : see 123) which itself has those endings. 

Thus, as we say ber Wtann, *the man,* so also guter SWonn, * good man,* 
but ber gute SRann. * the good man; * as bie grauen, Hhe women,* so gute 
grauen, and gute {ci^bne ^rauen, but bie guten fc^bnen grauen, Hhe good 
handsome women;* as bent ^inbe, *to the child,' so gutem ^inbe, and 
gutem, fci^onem, artigem ^tnbe, but bent guten, fd^bnen, artigen ^inbe, ^to 
the good, handsome, well-behaved child.' 

2. Or, in other words, a pronominal limiting word be- 
fore the adjective, if it have itself the more distinctive ad- 
jective ending characteristic of the case and gender of the 
qualified noun, takes that ending away from the adjective, 
reducing the latter from the first to the second declension : 
the distinctive ending does not need to be, and is not, re- 
peated upon both words. 

Note that certain cases — the ace. sing, masculine, the nom. and ace. sing, 
feminine, aud the dat plural — have the same ending in tbe one declension 
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as in the other, and are therefore not altered, whatever the situation in 
which the adjective is placed. 

3. By an irregular extension of this tendency to avoid the un- 
necessary repetition of a distinctive ending, a gen. sing, masculine 
or neuter ending in 9 (not a masculine ending in n) takes before 
it usually the second form of the adjective (in en), instead of the 
first (in e^). 

Thus, tottcn 25offcr«, *of cold water,' frol^en Tlnt^t9, *with joyous 
spirit,' grof^en Xl^eild, * in great part,' and so on, are much more common 
than tatted Saff erd, frol^ed mnt^t9, etc., although the latter are not mcorrect 
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122. Examples :— 

1. Complete declension of an adjective, gut, * good,' in both 
forms. 



Plural 

u. t. n. 

flute 
fluter 
guten 
gute 

PlwaL 







FnusT Dect.ensiov. 






Singular. 




m. 


t n. 


N. 


guter 


gute guteS 


G. 


gute« 


guter gute^ 


D. 


gutcm 


guter gutem 


A. 


guten 


gute gute« 

Second Dbclenbion. 
Singular, 



m. 



£. 



n. 



N. bcr gute bie gute ba« gute bie guten 

O. be^ guten bet guten bed guten ber guten 

D. bem guten ber guten bem guten ben guten 

A. ben guten bie gute bad gute bie guten 

2. Declension of noun and accompanying adjective: rotifer 
SBein, *red wine,' gro^e 5^eube, 'great joy,' fd)Ieci^te3 ®elb, *bad 
money.' 



First Declension. 


Second Declension. 


Singular. 




m. 


m. 


N. rotifer liBein 


ber rotl^e JflJcin 


G. rotted or rotten liBeined 


bed rotl^en !il5eined 


D. rot^em IfiSeine 


bem rotten SGBetne 


A. rotten ^4i^cin 


ben rotl^en liUein 



24]* 
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N. 


Qtoge ^tube 


bie grogc grcubc 


G. 


grower ^u^e 


bcr grogen ^rcubc 


D. 


gtoget t^be 


bcr grogctt ijrcube 


A. 


gto§e tJwube 


bic grogc JJrcubc 


N. 




n. 

bad f(^(ed^te ®elb 


G. 


\6)U6)U9 or 4ett ®clbc« 


bed fci^Iec^ten ©elbed 


D. 


f(^tc(i^tcm ®clbc 


bem fd^Ied^ten ®elbe 


A. 


fc^Ied^te^ ®elb 

PlwaL 


bad fd^Icd^te ®e(b 




zn. t. n. 


m. t. n. 


N. 


rotl^e SBcine 2C* 


bic totl^cn StUcinc tc. 


G. 


grower JJrcubcn tc. 


bcr grogen ijrcubcn jc. 


D. 


fd^Icd^tcn (Sclbcrn k. 


ben fd^tec^ten ©elbem k. 


A. 


grafec JJreubcn tc. 


bic gro^en grcuben k. 



128. The words which, when placed before an adjec- ! 
tive, take away its distinctive ending, or reduce it from 
the first to the second declension, are 

1. The two articles, bcr and eiit, with {ein (196.2), the negative 
of the latter. 

2. The possessive adjectives, mein, bein, fein, unfcr, eucr, i§r 
(167 etc.). 

3. The demonstrative, interrogative, and relative pronominal 
adjectives bcr, bicd and jen (163), and mlii (174). 

4. The indefinite pronominal adjectives and numeral adjectives 
jeb, icglt(^, fold^, mani^, anhtx, cinig, ctlid^, aU, tJiel, tcenig, mc^r, 
mc^rer (170, 184-194). 

But fo(d^ after ein is treated as a simple adjective, and does not affect a 
following adjective: thus, ein fotd^cr gutcr Wtann. 

5. A few proper adjectives: namely, tjerfdjicbene, pi, * sundry' (nearly 
equivalent with etntge and nte^rere), and fotgenb, ern^&ljnt, obig^ and their 
like, usedjdiomatically without the article (66.6) to indicate things'which 
have been specified or are to be specified. 

124. 1. Since, however, a part of these words — namely, ein, 
fcin, and the possessive adjectives — ^lack the distinctive ending in 
three of their cases, the nom. sing, masculine and the nom. and 
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acc. sing, nenter, the adjective following those cases retains the 
ending. 

Thus, as we saj guter ^axm, guted St'mh, so also etn guter SSinm, em 
gute9 ^nb (as opposed to bet gute SJ^ann, bad gute fitnb), because tl^ere is 
nothing about the etn which should render the full ending upon the adjec- 
tive unnecessary. 

2. In this wav arises what is sometimes reckoned as a. '^ third " 
or '* mixed " dedension, composed of three forms taken from the 
first declension, and the rest from the second. For example, etn 
guter, * a good,' !eine gute, * no good,' fein gute^, * his good,' i^re 
guten, ' their good,' are declined 

Singular. PlurcU, 

m. tm ju in* f> n* 

N. etn guter leine gute fetn guted i^re guten 

G. etned guten tetner guten feined guten i^rer guteu 

D, etnent guten tetner guteu jetnem guten i^eu guten 

A. etneu guteu tetue gute feiu guted tl^re guteu 

There is neither propriety nor advantage in treating this as a separate 
declension. For each gender and case, there are two forms of the adjective, 
and only two, and the learner should be taught to distinguish between 
them, and to note, in every case, the reason of their respective use — which 
reason is the same in the *' mixed " declension as elsewhere. 

3; In like manner, when mani^, tneld^, and fold^ are used with- 
out an ending of declension (see 170, 174, 191), the succeeding 
adjective takes the full ending of the first declension. 

Thus, totldj reicfier ^tmntel, * what a rich sky I ' but koeld^er ret(^e ^im« 
ntet ; ntand^ bunte i^lumeu, but ntanci^e bunteu ^iumtn, * many variegated 
flowers.* 

4. The same is true after all, Diet, h)entg, and tnel^r, when they are un- 
declined: thus, t)iet guted Obft, *much good fhiit;' ntel^r offeue SBagen, 
i more open carriages.' 

125. 1. The adjective follows the first declension not only 
when it has no other limiting word, or only another adjective, 
before it, but also when preceded by an indeclinable word, such as 
etiDU^, gcniig, aHerlei, and the numerals. 

2. After the personal pronouns (which do not take the endings 
of adjective declension), the adjective ouffht, by analogy, to be of 
the first declension ; and this is not absolutely forbidden ; but in 
common usage the adjective takes the distinctive endings only in 
the nominative singular (with the accusative neuter), and follows 
in the other cases the second declension. — That is to say, the ad- 
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jective after a personal pronoun is declined as after da, or by the 
** mixed" declension (124.2). 

Thus, vSi ormcr 2^or, * I poor fool,* bu litht^ ^inb, ' thou dear child ; ' 
but tDtr armen Xfjottn, * we poor fools,' i^r fiigen ^ieber, 'ye sweet soogs.' 

126. The ending t9 of the nom. and ace. neuter in the first 
declension is sometimes dropped : this omission is especially fre- 
qufflit is poetiy. 

Thus, fd^9n fSettet, 'fine weather,* faljd^ ®elb, 'false money/ etn 
onber gefl, 'a different festival,' Ut SSOer ktitijn SU^t, 'the sacred law 
of nations.' 

127. After a part of the pronominal adjectives mentioned 
above, 123.4, it is allowable, and even usual, to use the ending 
of the first declension instead of the second in the nom. and ace. 
plural. ' 

Thus, cinige g r o g c fiaflen, * sundry big boxes,* mand^c g 1 11 cf I i d^ e ®5l* 
ler, 'many fortunate races,' nte^rere lange @tragen, ' several long streets.' 

Hardly any two authorities agree in their statement of the words after 
which this inconsistency is permitted, and it is better avoided altogether. 

128. 1. When two or more adjectives precede and qualify the 
same noun, unless the first be one of those mentioned in 123, all 
regularly and usually take the same ending. 

2. Barely, however, when the following acyective stands in a closer re- 
lation to the substantive, as forming with it a kind of compound idea, to 
which the preceding adjective is then added as a more adventitious deter- 
minative, the seoond is allowed to be of the second declension, though the 
first is of the first : but only in the genitive and dative cases. 

Thus, ^o^e fd^atttge ^&vimt, 'high shady trees;' mtt frol^em Teid^tem 
@tnn, * with light ioyous mind ; ' guter atter toflbarer SSein, * good old costly 
wine ; '—but Don fd^Snem retire n Xadjc, * of handsome red cloth; ' frifAcr 
^ollanbtfc^en ^clringe, ' of fresh Dutch herrings ; ' mit eignem inneren Or** 
ganidmud, * with peculiar internal organization.* 

3. Occasionally, what is more properly an adjective qualifying the noun 
is treated in German as an adverb limiting a following adjective before the 
noun, and so (130) is left undedined: thus, bte SBolten, bie formlod grauen 
Xod^ttt ber Suft, 'the clouds, the gray shapeless (shapelessly gray) 
daughters oftheair ; ' bie unglflcffcUg trourigc ©egegnung, *the unhappy, 8a4 
meeting; * bie JCdnigU(^ ^a^rifc^e ^abemie, 'the Royal Bavarian Academy.' 

Exercise YI. 
Adjectives of the first declension. 

1. 5IKan t^ut ncucn SBcin in ncuc fjaffcr. 2. ©(i^Icd^tc SKdnner OV 

tcrfaufcn latter frif^cS SBaffcr ate fici^te SKild^. 3. Sgcigc^ Srob tfl v "' 
gut, abcr f^tt)arjc|? ip aud^ gut. 4. 3ci^ fjoht l^artcn ©ta^I unb toei* > • • ^ 
qcSj SIci, 6. aWcittc^ S3ruber« Mauer SRod ip Don fcincm SCud^e. 6. 
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®icb mir blaucS ober tocigc^ ^Papier ; ic^ l^abc nur rolfc^. "7. ^ol^c 
fc^attigc Sftumc fuib^icfet angcnc^m. 8. S)er £)(i^fe ^at eincn bidcn 
iloj)f, jtoci longc ^g^^^^/ fl^o^c runbc Sugcn, unb Dicr flarfc Seine* 



Exercise YIL 

Adjectives of the second declension. 

1. !Diefer neue SSJein ^illt gut in einem ncucn ijaffe. 2. 3(^ ^abe 
t ba« rotje Ropier, unb ber alte SKann gicbt mir ba« blaue. 3. 3)a- 
blaue 9tod meine^ lieben S3rubcr3 ifl Don bem feinen Sud^e. 4. SDer 
junge ©cottier fd^reibt feincm altcn 8cl)rcr eincn langen Srief. 5. 
SBir lieben baS toei^e S3rob, aber toir !anfcn ba^ fd^toarje. 6. ^ ^^^ 
iDarmen @ommer ft^t man unter ben fc^attigen 93(iumen. T. !^ ^ 
u,^ langcn ^5mer be« parlen Od^fen flel^cn iiber ben runben Sbtgen in 

feinem btcfen ^opfe. 



. Exercise VIII. 



1 1 > 



•[I (V- Adjectives of various declension, 

1. IDiefet alte SKann tear ein gutct ©olbat ; er bicnte mit grogem 
' 9{ul^m im let^ten ^riege. 2. Wit ^riege, bie grogen unb bie ifletnen, 

fmb groge Ungliide. 3. dd^ fc^reibe auf bem biden n^eigen papier 
mit biutner rotter S^inte. 4. SS^ir ttagen leic^te ^leiber,. benn ber 
®ommer ift toatnu 5. 3Rein lieber Sruber ifl ber gute f^eunb be^ 
aimen ®d(|iiler3. 6. SKan p^^dt reife atepfet unb Idgt bie unreifcn 
auf ben Sfiumen blcibcn. 7. 3)ie gutcn rcifen atepfcl finb nid^t ju 
laben, benn fie l^angcn ^od^ auf ben §o^en Sfiumcn. 8. -3m neuen 
rag meined alten ^ladjhax^ ift loftbarer alter rotter SQSein. 

129. The Adjective used as Substantive. 

I 1. In German, as in other languages, adjectives are very 
* often used as substantives, either with or without an article 
■ or other determining word. 

2. When so used, the adjective is written with a capital 
letter, like any other substantive ; but it retains its proper 
declension as an adjective, taking the endings of the first 
or of the second declension according to the rules already 
given. 

3. An adjective used as a substantive in the moscaline or fern- 
inine gender usually denotes a person; in the neuter (singular 
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only), a concrete abstract — a thing which, or that in general which, 

possesses the quality designated by the adjective. 

Thus, ber ®ute raumt ben $(at$ bent Sdfen, * the good (man) gives place 
to the wicked; * ha^ Ijxt nnb ba ein @lfi(fli(&er geh)efen, ' that here and there 

Ytoa Kaai* f\r%a Vi oT^'ntr T>Ai>ann • ' »tttP (S^if\t\tt^ * A KAonfv • ' tJtPtne ©eltebtC ^ IDV 

@trcnae mit bent Qai* 

hard has united with 

the tender, where what is strong and what is gentle have combined ; ' 

hnxdi l^leinered jum @rogern mic^ Qeh)5^nen, * accustom me by the less to 

the greater.' 

4. Some adjectives are so constantly used in this way as to have quite 
acquired the character of substantives. From these are to be distinguished 
certain neuters derived from a^ieotivea without a suffix, and declined as 
nouns of the first declension: as, @ut, 'property,* ^td^t, 'right,' ^ot^, 
' red,' S)eutfc^, ' Gorman (language).' 

5. After etlna^, 'something,' toa9, 'what, something,' ntd^t^, 
' nothing,' an adjective is treated neither as attributive nor as ap- 
positive, but as an adjective used as substantive, in apposition : it 
is therefore of the first declension, and (regularly and usually) writ- 
ten with a capital initial. 

^ Thus, ed mug nod^ etttjas ©rSgereS, nod^ ettt)a« ©errlHere* lorn* 
men, 'there must be coming something more that is greater and more 
splendid ;' n)a«td^®raufamed erUtt, ' what that was dreadful I endured ; ' 
t& tji ntd^td 92eue9, ' it is nothing new.' 

6. There is no strict and definite limit between the affective belonging 
to a noun understood, and the adjective used as a noun, and many cases 
admit of interpretation as either the one or the other. 

130. The Adjective tcsed as Adverb. 

j Any adjective, in German, may be used in its predica- 
tive or uninflected form as an adverb. 

Thus, ein ganged $and, 'a whole house;' but ein gani) fd^dned ^u9, 
*a wholly beautiful house,' and ein g an) f(^5n gebauted $au^ 'a quite 
beautifully built house; ' er fc^reibt gut, 'he writes well; ' er lad^te no4 
niel bummer, *he laughed yet much more foolishly.' 

See fiirther 363 ; and, for the adjective with adverbial form, 128.3. 

Exercise IX. 

Adjectives used as Substantives and as Adverbs. 

1. (Sin ©uter Itebt bad ®ute, aber bie (Biiiti^ttn tnoUen nut 

f (BijUiiM. 2. S)iefc ©define ^at cine fd^fin rdtl^c SRofc in il^rcr fd^5' 

; ncn gittlen. 3. S)er c^rtic^ ftci^ige Slrme ift gliidtlid^cr ate bet faulc 

ateic^c. 4. S)ief^r Dcutfd^e fprid^t fel^r gclc^rt ; bcnn er ^at red^t 

fleigig fiubirt. 5. 9tid[)t jcbcr ©clcl^rtc ifl ein SEBeifcr. 6. ®ieb bcm 
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^leincn cttoa^ ©iige^ in fcinc 8lc(i^tc. 1. S)cr ®utc toUf^lt immer 
ba« Scffcrc, unb arbcitct fttr ba3 SJcjlc bc3 9SatcrIanbc«. 8. SScrgeltet 
ntc^t S3($fed mtt S5fenu 9. S)er Slutbe ttagt ben Sa^nten, unb bet 
Sa^me fU^rt ben Slinben* 

IBL Participles as Adjectives, — ^Participles, being verbal ad- 
jectives, are treated in nearly all respects as adjectives — ^as regards 
their various use, their mode of declension, and their comparison. 
See further 349 etc 

132. The doable decleiuion of the adjeotiTe is in some respeots analogons with the 
two-fold mode of declension of nouns, and is often, like the latter, called ** strong" and 
** weak" dedension. The second or "weak" declension of adjectiyes, like that of noons, 
is made upon the model of a theme ending in n. Bat the ottier shares in the peonliaFities 
of the old pronominal inflection ; being originally formed, it is assumed, by the oomposi- 
tion of a declined pronoan (long since lost in separate nse) with the adjectlYe theme. The 
principle on which the distinction in the nse of the two is now bcued— namely, the econo- 
mical avoidaace of unnecessary explidtness— is of oomparatiLvely recent hitrodaction. 
The first declension was formerly used when the logical emphasis rested on the attribute ; 
the second, when it rested on the person or thing to which the attribute related; the 
*' strong" adjectiTe qualified an indefinite or abstract object ; the "weak," one definite or 
individaaUzed. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

133. Although the subject of comparison, or formation of 
derivative adjectives of the comparative and superlative degrees, 
comes more properly under the head of derivation or word-for- 
mation, it wDI be, for the sake of practical convenience, treated 
here. 

184. The German adjective, like the English, is sub- 
ject to variation by termination in order to express degree 
of quality indicated ; a comparative and a supeblattvb 
degree are thus formed from the simple adjective, which, 
with reference to them, is called positive. 

135. 1. The endings forming the comparative and 
superlative are the same as in English, namely, er and eft. 
But 

2. Adjectives ending in e add only r for the comparative ; and 
those in tl, tn, er usually (before the endings of declension, al- 
ways) reject the e of those terminations before er. 

3. Except after a sibilant letter (j, 9, j^, ^dfj, and a b or t usu- 
ally (especially when preceded by another consonant : and except- 
ing the nb of the present participle), the e of the superlative ending 
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eft is regalarly omitted^^aDd the ending rodaoed to simple fl. 
After a voweJ, except t, the e may be either omitted or re- 
tained. 

136. Monosyllabic adjectives whose vowel is a, o, or u^ 
(not an) more usually modify those vowels in the compara- 1 
tive and superlative : but there are many (about fifty, in- 1 
eluding several which may follow either method) that leave 
the vowel unchanged. 

Examples of these are bunt, 'variegated,' jat\dj, 'false,' frol^, 'jojous,' 
lal^m, * lame,' norft, * naked,' xa\dj, * quick,' runb, • round,' fonft, * gentle,' 
ftolj, 'proud,' Doll, 'full,' toaiiv, 'tru&/ 

137. The formation of comparatives and superlatives by the 
endings er and eft is not, as in English, limited to monosyllabic 
adjectives. But those which end in the suffix tfd^ form no super- 
lative in efi ; nor are those compared which (see 117.a) are used 
only predicatively, and are incapable of declension. 

Of course, as in English, some ac^'ectives are by their siguiflcation 
excluded A'om comparisou: e. g., ganj, 'entire,' tobt, 'dead,' irben, 
' earthen.' 

188. Examples : — 



Positive. 


Comparative, 


Superlaiive, 


fc^an,* beautiful' 


fc^dner 


fc^dnfl 


rei^, * rich ' 


xAi)tx 


retdjfl 


^cifc'hot' 


fftx^tx 


fftm 


trdgc, * lazy ' 


trdgct 


trfigcfl 


frci, * free ' 


frcicr 


frcifl, frciefl 


Qlt,*old' 


(liter 


dftcfl 


fromm, * pious ' 


friJmmcr 


frSmmfl 


hxrg, * short ' 


fiirjcr 


filrjcfl 


fro^, 'joyous' 


frol^er 


fro^cfl 


fanft, * gentle ' 


fanftcr 


fanftcfl 


bunfd, 'dark' 


bunllcr 


bunfclfl 


ntager, * thin ' 


ntagrer, ntagerei 


; magcrft 


offen, * open ' 


offncr, offcncr 


offcnfl 


t)ertoorfen, ' abandoned ^ 


t)crtoorfener 


t)crtt)orfenfl 


bcbcutenb, * significant ' 


bebcutcnbcr 


bcbcutcnbjt 



^\^- 



r. 
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139. Irregular and Defective Comparison. 

1. A few adjectives are irregalar in the comparative, or in the 
superlative, or in both : namely 

r, ^;>'' gut, 'good' bcffcr 6cfl 

tjicl, *much' nic^r, me^rcr meifl 

^o^'high' l^fi^cr l^8(i^fl 

na^, *nigh' nd^cr nftd^fl 

9ro6f * great ' grSger grSfet (rarely grSgcjl) 

2. A few are defective, lackiDg a positive, 

* little* ntinber ntmbefl 

*inid' mittler mittclft 



especially, a class derived from prepositions, 

[in, *in*] inner tnncrfl 

[att«, *out*] ou^er ougcrfl 

or from adverbs or prepositions in er (itself really a comparative ending]^ 
having a quasi-comparative adjective of the same form, 

[ober, * above'] obcr obcrfl 

[unter, * below '] untcr untcrfl 

[toorber, * in front '] Dorbcr Dorberjl 

ftintcr, 'behind'] jointer ^intcrfl 

This class is further irregular in forming its superlatives by adding the 
superlative ending to the comparative (which has not a proper comparative 
meaning). 

8. Two lack (as adjectives) both comparative and superlative : 

[c^c, * ere '1 [c^er, * sooner *] crjl, * first ' 
*late» letjt, *last' 

From these two superlatives are tJien irregularly formed new compara- 
tives, crjler, * former,' and letter, * latter.' 

140. Declension of Comparatwes and Superlatives. 

] 1. In general, comparatives and superlatives are subject 
to the same rules of declension as their positives, the 
: simple adjectives. 

That is to iftiy, they are unl^flected when used in apposition, as predi- 
cate, or as adverb (with the exceptions noted just below), and declined 
when used attributively or substantively ; and they have the same double 
declension as simple adjectives, determined by tiie same circumstances. 
The comparative presents no irregularities, but 
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2. a. The superlative does not often occur without an article or 
other limiting word before it, and is therefore more usually of the 
second declension. 

It oecors of the first dedensicm especially in the vocatiye, after a limit- 
iug genitive, and in phrases which omit the article: thus, Uebfter ®ruber, 
* dearest brother 1 ' auf bed 3)^eered tiefunterfletn @runbe, ' on the sea*s vezy 
lowest bottom; ' in ^bc^fler @t(e, ' in extreme (highest) haste.' 

b. What is of much more importance, the superlative is not, 
like the positive and comparative, used predicatively in its unin- 
flected form ; but for this is substituted an adverbial expression, 
formed with the preposition on and the definite article bent (dat. 
sing, neuter), contracted into ant. 

Thus, eti^miram lieb^en, *he is deareH to me;* tm €^oinmerjRnb 
bie £age pi tut) ; tm $erbfie^ nod^ titrger ; aber am tfirjeflen im SBin» 
ter, ' in summer the dajs are too short ; in autumn yet shorter; but shortest 
in winter.' 

This expression means literally * at the dearest,' ' at the shortest,' and so 
on, bnt is employed as general predicate in many cases where we could not 
substitute such a phrase for it Its sphere of use borders close upon that 
of the superlative with preceding article, agreeing with a noun understood; 
and it is often inaccurately used in place of the latter: c. g., er ifl ant fiti* 
^tgflen unter aUen @^il(eni, * he is most diligent of all the scholars,' for er 
tfl ber fletgtofle tc, ' he is the most industrious,' eto. Thus, we ought to 
say, biefer Sturm toar Qeflent am ^efttgflen^ * this storm was most violent 
yesterday,' but ber gefhrtge <Sturm toar ber ^eftigfle, ' the storm of yesterday 
was the most violent ' (e. g., of the year). 

Only atterfiebfl is used directly as predicate : bad loar aSertiebf!, ' that was 
charming.' 

c. For the superlative as adverb are also generally substituted 
adverbial phrases formed with am, ctxi^, and gum (see 363.2). 

141. Comparisan with Adverbs, 

1. Adjectives not admitting of comparison in the usual manner, 

by er and efi (137), may be compared, as in English, with help 

of the adverbs mcl^r, *more,' and am meiflcn, 'most' 

Thus, er ip am meijlcn hicc^ttfc^, *he is most slavish; ' er ifl mir mcl^r 
fetab, ate tc^4^, * he is more unfHendly to me than I to him.' 

2. When, of two qualities belonging to the same object, one is declared 

to be in excess of the other, the comparison is usually and more properly 

made with me^r. 

Thus, er tear me^r tatfer otd Hug, *he was more bold than prudent: ' — 
but, toa^rer, aid Itog unb fromm, ^rnore true, than prudent and dutiful' 
(Goethe). 

3 
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142. Additional Bemarka. 

1. The superlative has, as in other languages, a twofold mean- 
ing and use : one implying direct comparison and eminence abovo 
others (superlative relative) ; the other, general eminence, or pos- 
session of the designated quality in a high degree (superlative ab- 
solute). 

Thus, fd^onjlc S3tumcn^ 'most boautiful (exceedingly beautiful) flowers ; ' 
bte j(^onflen ^lumen, ' the most beautiful flowers' (of all those had in view). 

This distinction appears especially in adverbial superlatives : see 363.2c. 

/ 2. To a superlative is often prefixed aHct, in order further to 
intensify its meaning : thus, ber aQerfd^dnfte, ^ the most beautiful 
of alU 

^ner is the gen. pL of all, ' all,' and so is used in its literal sense, only 
oombined with the adjective, and in oonnections where its introduction as 
an independent adjunct of the adjective would be impossible. 

Exercise X. 
Comparative and Superlative of Adjectives, 

1. SBann fjabtn totr btc Wngj^en Sage? 2. Die Sage ftnb tSnger 
; im ©onimct ; im SEBintcr |ittb fie am rilrgeflen unb am fcllteflcn. 3. 

Sicbper greunb ! f(i|rcibe mix bcffere 93ricfc, rnib mit fd^toarjerer Sinte^ 
i auf beittc^ Satcr« tocigePem ^a^itt, 4. 2)te ^5(^jten Sdume tragcn 
. nid^t bcffere Scpfel ate bic ntcbngcrn. 6. 3)ic 2lrmen ftnb oft frol^er 

ate bie Sflcid^cren. 6. SKan ifl am rcici^Pett, toenn man am jufrtcbenflcn 
' ifl. 7. Xa9 ®oIb ifl ba3 topbarjte SKetatt, abcr ba« eifen ifl ba« 

nil^Itci^fie, m^ ber @ta^I ifl bad ader^di^ejle^ 

MODIFYING ADJUNCTS OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

143. The adjective, in all its nses as adjective and as sabstan- 
tive (for its adverbial use, see nnder Adverbs, 363), is liable to 
be limited by modifying adjuncts of various kinds. 

144. 1. The customary adjunct of an adjective is an adverb : 
as, fc^r gut, *very good;' |ergU(^ frol^, * heartily glad.' 

2. An adjective may be limited by an adverbial clause, contain- 
ing a verb and its subject, and introduced by a conjunction (see 
438.3&). 

Thus, er ifl fo gut, bag td^ tl^n nur Iteben tann, ' he is so good, that I can- 
Dot but love him ; ' tranter aid man gtaubte, * sicker than was supposed.' 

An adverbial clause can hardly qualify an adjective, except as a specifi- 
cation of degree, where a comparison is made. 
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145. An adjective is often limited by a noon (or prononn) 
dependent on it 

1. Bj a noun in the genitive case: thus, lebtg aSer ^flid^t, 'free from all 
obligation ; ' i^ret ^eute getoig, * sure of its prey: ' see 217. 

2. By a noun in the dative case: thus, tl^m eigen, 'peculiar to him;' 
gtetc^ einer Seiche, 'like a corpse : ' see 223. 

8. By a noun in the accusative case, but only very rarely, and in predica- 
tive construction: thus, ic^ bin ed ntilbe, ' I am tired of it: ' see 229. 

4. By an infinitive, with its sign ju, *to:* thus, Iciest gu tocrfd^affcn, 
' easy to procure : ' see 344. 

146. An adjective is limited by a prepositional phrase ; that 
is, by a noon whose relation to it is defined by a preposition : 
thus, t)om ©d&aumc rcin^ * free from scum ; ' onqcncbm Don ©eftalt^ 
'agreeable in %ure.' 

147. 1. An adverbial adjunct to an adjective always precedes 
it — except the adverb genug, ' enough.' 

2. An adjective used attributively must be preceded by all its 
modifying adjuncts : thus, alter Don bcm beutfd^en SRcici^c ab^fingi* 
am, obcr baiu qcfiorigcn SJdlferftfittime, *of all the races dependent 
on the Germai empire, or belonging to it' 

3. Adjectives used in the predicate or in apposition may take 
the limiting noun, with or witJbout a preposition, either before or 
after them : but the adjective more usually follows ; and neces- 
sarily, if the limiting word be a pronoun without a preposition. 

148. Participles, as verbal adjectives, sbare in most of the 
constructions of the adjective : see 349 etc. 



PRONOUNS. 

149. In German, as in English, substantive pronouns and 
pronominal adjectives are for the most part not distinguished from 
one another (as they are distinguished in French) by different 
forms, but the same word is used, according to circumstances, 
with either value. It will be convenient, therefore, to treat both 
classes together, explaining under each word its own proper use 
or uses. 

150. The principal classes of pronouns are 
!l. The personal; 

2. The possessive ; 
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< 8. The demoDBtrative (including the determinative) ; 

4. The interrogative ; 

5. The relative (all of which are also either demonstra- 
tive or interrogative) ; 

6. The indefinite, witli the indefinite nnmerals. 

Onie detenninatiye, indsflnitey and Dumeral pronoom are in part of am- 
biguous chancieri being intermediate dasaea through irludi the pronouns 
shade off into ordinary aiyeeliTea and numerals. 
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PERSONAL , PRONOUNS. 
The personal pronouns are 
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SingyJar. 


Plv/ral. 


. 


N. 


i* 




*I' 


tovc 


*we' 




G. 


metner, ram 


i *ofme* 


tmfer 


'of us' 




D. 


mic 




'tome' 


imd 


*tOU8» 




A. 


Qtii^ 




*me' 


vM 


«iib' 










Bboohd PKBSOir. 






N. 


bu 




* thon » 


t^ 


'ye' 




G. 


betnei;, beut 


« of thee ' 


euer 


' of you ' 




D. 


bit 




'tothoe^ 


eud) 


'to you' 




A. 


bi(^ 




*thee' 


eu^ 


'you' 


' 






Xhikd Fbbsov, 


Singutar. 








maoo. 


fonL 




noat. 


N. 


er 




*he' 


fie 


'she' t9 


«it» 


G. 


fetnet, 


fern 


* of him ' i^rer ' 


» of her ' f cincri 


, [em ' of it 


D. 


i^nt 




* to him ' il^r 


* to her' xf^m 


'to it' 


A. 


i^n 




•him» 

N. 


Flwral 
in* f> n* 


'hw' t^ 

* they » 


'it' 






4 


G. 
D. 
A. 


il^rer 
il^nen 

fie 


*ofihem' 
*to them* 
*them' 





/ 



^ii), the special reflexive of the third person (see lS6.d), is also 
a member of this class, a personal pronoun. 
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152. 1. SHein, betn, \tin are older forma of the gen. singular, now an- 
tiquated, but occafdonallj met with; i^r, for i^er, does not oocur: unfeter, 
for unfer, and eurer, for cuer, are not unknown, but rare. 

Examples are ibr 3nflrumente fpottet mtin, * ye instruments mock me ' 
(R. 142.33) ; bad {em \tihft genog, ^ which was enjojing itself' (a 141.15). 

2. These genitiyes, in composition with ^alben, knegen, and tniKcn^ add a 
whoUjr anomaJous et ; and unfer and cuer, in like manner, add a t : thus, 
meinet^alben, beinetkuegen, urn feinettniUen, unfertkuegen, euert^alben^ eta 

3. G«nitive8 of the personal pronouns are eyeiywhere of rare occur- 
rence, and only as objects of verbs (219) and acyectives (217). For the 
genitiye limiting a noun is substituted a possessive a<^'ective (168.2). 

153. Use of the Pergonal Pronouns in address^ 

1. In GeimaD, as in Englisby the pronoun of the second pcrs. 

singolar, bu, ' thou,' is no longer used in address, in the ordhiary 

intercourse of life. 

It is retained (as in English) in the language of worship and of poetry: 
and further, m that of femiliarity — ^the famiHarity of intimacy, between 
equals, as between husband and wife, near relations, or partictdar fiiends, 
also among children ; — the familiarity toward inferior age or station, as on 
the part of any one toward young children, or on the part of teachers or 
employers toward youthful pupils or servants ; — and even, sometimes, the 
faimiiarity of insult or contempt. 

2. The pronoun of the second pers. plural — il^r, * ye,' etc. — was 
at one time generally current in Germany for the singular (like 
our you), and is yet met with in poetry or narrative : but modem 
use authorizes it only in addressing more than oue of such per- 
sons as may, singly, be addressed with bu. 

3. The singular pronouns of the third person — cr, *he,' fie, 

' she,' etc. — were also once used in customary address, but soon 

sank to the condition of address by an acknowledged superior to 

an inferior — ^as by a monarch to a subject, a master to a servant, 

and the like-— with which value they are still retained, but are 

going out of vogue. 

Employed in this way, et and fl€ and their cases are usually and properly 
written with a capital 

4. At present, the pronoun of the third pers. plural—-* 
fie, * they ' — and its possessive, i^r, ' their,' are alone allowed, 
in the sense of * you, your,' in common life, in addressing 
either one person, or more than one. When thus used, 
they are, for distinction, written with capital letters, Sit, i 
Qljntn, SijX, etc. (but the reflexive fid) is not so written). ' 
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Thus, ici^ banlc 3 l^n en far 31^ re ©cfSItiglcit, bag @ic fici^ He mn^t 
gegeben l^aben, ^ I thank you for your kindness, in that you have given your^ 
sey'Uh.e trouble.' 

The verb with (Sic is always in the plural, whether one person or more 
be intended. But a following adjective is either singular or plural, accord- 
ing to the sense : thus, (Sie iingliicf Uc^er, * you unhappy man 1 ' but @ie un» 
glu(fli(i^en, *you unhappy onesi ' 

Tlie use of @te in address is quite modem, not having become generally 
estabh'shed till about the middle of the last century. 

5. Some authorities write aH the pronouns of address with a capital, 
even ^u, ^^, (Sud^, etc. : but this is not to be approved, except in such 
documents as letters, where the words are .to readi the person addressed 
through the eye. 

154. Peculiarities in the use of Pronouns of the third 
person, 

1. As a general rule, the pronoun of the third person, 
in the singular, takes the gender of the noun to which it 
relates. 

Thus, when speaking of a hat (ber ^VLt), we use er and i§n ; of a pen 
(bie'gcbcr), fie; of bread (ba« ©rob), e8. 

Excepted from this rule are such words as 2Bei5, * woman,' 
which are neater, though designating female persons ; also diminu- 
tives (neuter) of personal appellations, such as S!J}ab(I)Ctt, * girl,' 
JJrauIein, * young lady,' ^nfiblein, ' little boy : ' a pronoun refer- 
ring to one of these usually follows the natural gender, instead 
of the grammatical, ^inb, * child,' is represented by c3, * it,' as 
with us. 

2. But these pronouns are seldom used in the genitive or da- 
tive for things without life. For the genitive is substituted the 
genitive of a demonstrative, bcr or berfelbc ; for the dative, the 
dative of the same ; or, if governed by a preposition, a combina- 
tion of that preposition with the adverb ha (or bar), * there.' 

Thus, batnit, * therewith,' bot)on, 'thereof,' borin, 'therein,' barnoc^, 
'thereafter,' and so on, are used instead of mit i^m or il^r, 'with it,' etc. 
S)ar is put instead of ba before a vowel or n. 

Similar substitutions of the demonstratives are often made also in other 
cases where we employ the personal pronouns: see below, 171. 

3. The neuter accusative ed is, in like manner, almost never 
allowed after a preposition, but is replaced by ba before the 
preposition : thus, baftir, baruni, for fUr c9, * for it,' urn cfi, 
' about it.' 
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ft 

4. The neuter e^ has eertain special uses. 

a. It is, as in English, the indefinite and impersonal subject of a verb : 
thus, eS regnct, * it rains ; ' e8 ifl fein ^rubcr, * it is his brother ; ' eS frcut 
uiic^, ©te gu fc^cn, * it rejoices me to see you.* 

5. In this use, it often answers to our there before a verb : as, ed X0(xx etn 
^ent bartn, * there was a kernel in it ; ' c9 kuirb iRicmanb lotntncn, * there 
will no one come.' 

e. Yet more often, it serves the purpose of a mere grammatical device 
for shifting the true subject to a position after the verb, and is itself un- 
translatable : as, ed fperren bte 9tiefen ben etnfamen SBeg, *the giants bar the 
lonely way ; ^ ed fiir(^te bte @5tter bad STZenfd^engefd^lec^t^ ' let the human 
race fear tiie gods.' 

d In all these uses, the verb agrees in number with the following noun, 
the logical subject or the predicate : thus, e0 toarcn bte alIerf(^onfien^ * it was 
(or, they were) the very finest ones.' 

6. (S9 also stands as indefinite object; also, as predicate, representing 
another word or phrase already used, and of which the repetition is avoided 
(to be rendered, then, by * so,' * be so,' * do so,' or the like) : thus, i(^ felbcr 
bin e8 nici^t nic^r, * I myself am so [what I was] no longer ; » ate ^ e« noc^ 
lonnte, * when I was still able to do so,^ 

/. Instead of U is Ij and the like, the Oerman reverses the expression, 
and says i^ bin e9^ 'I am it/ (Sic Waren t9, *you were it' (L e., *it was 
you'), etc. 

g. (^%, in aU situations, is liable to be abbreviated to 'S : the apostrophe 
should in such case always be written, but is sometimes omitted. 

155. Reflexive use of the Personal Pronouns. 

1. A reflexive pronoun is one which represents the same per- 
son or thing as the subject of a sentence, but in the relation of 
object — ^namely, as object, direct or indirect, of the verb in the 
sentence ; or (less properly) in a prepositional adjunct to that 
verbrf 

It is usually to be rendered by a personal pronoun with the word seff 
added : thus, icl^ waft^je mi^, * I wash myself; ' ici^ Jt^ntcit^te ntir, * I flatter 
myself; ' i^ fd^one nteiner, * I spare myself; ' td^ ftofee fie Don mir, *I thrust 
them from myself (or, from me).' 

2. In the first and second persons, singular and plural, 
the reflexive pronoun is the same with the personal in 
every case, the latter being used in a reflexive sense, with- 
out any adjunct corresponding to our self (but compare 5, 
below). 

The same is the case with the genitive of the third person — as, er f d^ont 
f c i n c r , * he spares himself — but 
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3. In the third person, there is a special reflexive pro- 
nonn, ftd^, which mnst always be nsed instead of the dative 
or accusative of a personal pronoun, after either verb or 
preposition, when the subject of the sentence is referred to. 
It has the value of both accusative and dative, of either 
number, and of any gender. 

Thus, cr, fie, e« njafci^t fi<5, f^md^ett fld^, 'he, she, op it washes or flat- 
ters himself herseU; or itself; ' fit toafc^en fl4, f(^metAe(n fH, ' they wash 
themselves, or flatter themselyes ; ' ba^ tfi an unb fUc fu^ gutr * that is good 
in and by itself.' 

The reflexive f!(4, when representing @it, 'yon* (163^), is not written 
with a capital, except in letters and the like. 

4. In GermaD, as in French (there is no correspoDding usage in 
English), the reflexive pronoun in the plural is not seldom em- 
ployed in what is called a ^' reciprocal '' sense, answering to our 
one another. 

Thus, tDtr Mtten un 9 nie fel^en follen, * we onght never to have seen one 
another; * i^r ^affct c u (^ , * ye hate each other; ' fic (@ie) gcbcn f ic^ bad 3^^* 
djtn, * they (you) give one another the signal' 

Instead of the reciprocal reflexive (or, rarely and redundantly, along with 
it), the word einanber, ^ one another,' is often employed. 

Only the connection and the requirement of the sense can show in any 
case whether the pronoun has its direcUy or its reciprocally reflexive value. 

6. (Sctbfl (or fclbcr), * sel^' may be added to any reflexive pro- 
DouD, for greater emphasis ; or, in the plutal, to exclude the reci- 
procal sense. 

It may also be added for emphasis to any pronoun, or noun, answering 
to our myself, thyselff iiadf, etc. 

156. The dative of a personal pronoun is sometimes introduced 
into a clause expletively, for liveliness of expression : as, lag tntr 

Serein ben Slten^ ' let the old man in here (for me) : ' compare 222. 
IL c. 

POSSESSIVE PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

157. The personal pronouns are always substantive; 
their corresponding adjectives are the possessives : namely 

mctn, * my ' mtfcr, * our ' 

I bcttt, * thy ' cuer, *your ' 

feiu, * his, its ' i^r, * their ' 

il^r, * her ' [^\^x, * your *] 
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Tha poseesBiyefl of the masa and neut siiignlar are the same, f etiu The 
possessive of the fem. singular and that of the plural of all genders also 
agreo in form ; and, as the kitter (see 163^) is used in the sense of a second 
person, i^r has three meanings, ' her,' ' their/ and * your ' (the last of which 
is distinguished to the eye by the capital initial). 

158. 1. It will be noticed that the possessives correspoDd 
closely in fonn with the genitives of the personal pronouns, being, 
in fact, the same words in a different condition. 

2. The office, also, of the possessive, agrees with 'that of the 

genitive of a noun (216.3). Tne genitive of the pronoun is never 

used to limit a noun, but for it is substituted a possessive in the 

form of an adjective, qualifying the noun. 

Thus, bic 9rme be« SKamted, 'the man's arms;' but feint Vrme, 'his 
arms,' never bie %vmt feiner, ' the arms of him.' 

Opinions differ aa to whether the poflaeasiTe is derived from the genitive, or the geni- 
tive from the poeaeMdve. Probably the latter opinion ia oorrect ; the history of language 
shows that a genitiTe is oftan, <ur usaally, a stereo<7ped and Invariable oase of an adjeoUva 
of relation. 

!158. As regards their declension, possessiveB are treated 
in the same manner as other adjectives. 

1. They are used predicatively in their simple or thematic 
form. 

Thus, bet SBed^er ifi bein, 'the goblet is thine ;' bie fdtoxA fei meitt, 'be 
the bride mine 1 ' 

2. When used attributively (their regular and ordinary 
office), they are declined, not like ber, ^ the,' but like m, 
* a ' (63). Thus, mcin, * my/ is declined 





Singular, 




PlfiraL 


m. 


f. 


n. 


m. In. 


N. mcin 


ntetne 


metn 


nicinc 


G. nteined 


nteiner 


meined 


OTciner 


D. nieinem 


tnttnct 


• 
tneutent 


nteinm 


-A. mcittctt 


meine 


tnein 


meine 


and unfcr, * our,' 








N. unfct . 


unfere 


unfer 


unfere 


G. unfcrc^ 


unferer 


unfered 


unferet 


D. tmferent 


mifercr 


uttfercm 


rnifeten 


A. unferen 


unfcrc 


unfcr 


unfere 



Unfer and euer foUow the same rules as other adjectives (120.3) respect* 
inff the contraction of their endings : thus, we maj have unfere or unfre. 
Ulcered, unfer«, or unfrc«, and so on. 

3* 
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3. The possessive is also often used substantively, or with the 
value of a pronoun (not qualifying a noun expressed, but repre- 
senting one understood) ; in that case, it is declined in full like an 
adjective of the first declension : thus, nominatives metnet; meine, 

mcincg, nicinc. 

For example, bad tfl m6)t bettt ^eci^er ; e9 ifl nt etne r, ' that is not thy 
goblet; it is mine (I e., my goblet) ;* fein $tnt, tote meiued, * his brain, like 
my own.* 

4. In the same substantive use, the possessive may be preceded 
by the definite article ; and it is then declined like any other ad- 
jective in like circumstances, or by the second adjective declen* 
sion (119.2): thus, nom. bet, bie, bad mtint, gen. ht9, hex, bed 

ineinen, etc. 

For example, fettt 9{t(i^tcrfhtl^t tfl ittd^t bet ntetne, 'his judgment-seat 
is not mine ; ' lofi mit bad ^txi, bag id^ bad cure ril^ce, *■ set my heart free, 
that I may touch yours,^ 

5. Agab, for the simple possessive, in its absolute or pronomi- 
nal use after the definite article, is substituted a derivative in ig : 
thus, tneinig, unfrig, etc. ' These are never used except with the 
article, and therefore always follow the second adjective declen- 
sion. The nominatives of the whole series are 





Singular, 




PluraL 


m. 


1 


n. 


m. f. n. 


bcr tnetutQC, 


bte meiittge, 


bad tneiitige 


bte meinigen, * mine ' 


bcr bctittge, 


bie beinige^ 


bad beinige 


bie betnigett, 'thine' 


bcr fcintge, 


bte fetntge, 


bad fetntge 


bie feiitigcn, 'his, its' 


ber t^dgc, 


bie tl^rige, 


bad i^rige 


bietl^rigen, 'hers* 


ber unfrigc, 


bie unfrigc, 


bad nnfrige 


bie unfrigen, * ours ' 


ber eurigc, 


bie eurige, 


bad eurtge 


biceurigen, 'yours* 


ber il^rtgc, 


bie i^rigc, 


bad i^rige 


bie ii^rtgen, * theirs * 


[ber S^rige, 


bie Sl^rige, 


bad 3l^rige 


bie 3§rigeit/ yours*] 



Neither the derivatives in ig, nor the simple possessives preceded by the 
article, are ever used attributively, qualifying a noun expressed. 

9Rein eto. iised predicatiyely, oaBert ownership pare and rimple : fhtiB, ber $ut i^ mein, 
*the hat belongs to me, and to no one else.* SReiner, bet meine, and ber tnetnlge are wholly 
equivalent ezpressionB, oombining with the idea of property an implication of the cha- 
racter of the thing owned : thiui, er ifl mcinet eta, * it is my hat, and no one else's.* 
Set melnige etc. are most common in colloquial use ; bet mcine etc are pref enred in higher 
styles. 

160. The absolute possessives preceded by the article (ber 
inctnc, bcr incinige, etc.) are sometimes used substantively (like 
other adjectives : see 129) ; the neuter singular denoting ' what 
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belongs to one ' (bis property, bis duty, or tbe like) ; tbe plural, 

* tbose wbo belong to one ' (as bis family, bis friends). 

Thus, unfere $flid^t ifl, auf bad Unfrtge lu fe^en, unb filr bie Unfngen gu 
forgen, * our duty is to attend to our busmess and take oare of our dopend- 
ents ; ' ei ermuntette bie ©etnen, 'he encouraged his men.' 

161. Tbe German, like tbe Frencb, avoids tbe use of tbe pos- 
sessives in many situations wbere we employ tbcm ; eitber putting 
in tbeir stead tbe definite article only, wnere tbe possessor is suffi- 
ciently pointed out by tbe connection ; or, along witb tbe article 
(or even witbout it), using tbe dative of tbe corresponding per- 
sonal pronoun, wbere it can be construed as indirect object of tbe 
verb in tbe sentence (see 222. m. h). 

Thus, er fci^atteltc ben Jfopf, * he shook his head ; ' bcr grofl brtnat mir 
burd^ OiVx l^odjen, * the frost penetrates through all my bones ; ' er f(e( i^r 
urn ben $ald, 'he fell upon her neck; ' e9 tarn m tr in (Sinn, ' it came into 
my mind.* 

162. jDeto and 3^ro are old-style expressions, used in ceremonious ad- 
dress, before titles, eta : thus, 31jro aJiajeftat, * your majesty; ' 2)ero ©efe^lc, 
' your commands.* 

Before titles, fetne and feiner are often abbreviated to @e* and @r. ; and 
for euer, eure, is written (Sn). 

£XERCI8S XL 

Personaly Reflexive^ and Possessive Pronouns. 

1. 5Kcinc grau unb id), niit unfem ^inbcm, lommen ^eute ju 
Ol^nen ; pnbcn mir ©ic in Sl^rem ncucn §aufe? 2. SBir fe^en i^rcn 
§ut, unb er gefaUt un« nid^t. 3. grf enn^ bu mi^ ate beincn ^xtvmh ? 
4. ©ic f^at fc^5nc gcbem, bcnn x6) ^ah ftc i^r. 5. Sr bctrfigt fi^ gut, 
unb i^ freuc mxi) c^ ju §5rett. 6. Sure ^ferbc fmb beffer ate bie 
unfrigen unb bie fcinigen. 7. $ier tft i^r Sud^ ; fie [d^idte eg ntir^ 
unb ic^ Ici^c eg 3l^nett. 8. Qfjx Wp\d ifl gut ; uieiner ift fd^Ied^t, 

DEMONSTRATIVES. 

163. Tbe proper demonstratives are bcr, 'tbis, tbat,' 
bieg, ^ tbis, that,' and {en, ' yon, that.' Their original vahie 
is that of adjectives ; but they are now with eqnal free- 
dom used adjectively, qualifying a noun expressed, and 
absolutely, or as pronouns, standing for a noun under- 
stood.^ 

S)er is historically the same word with our fhe^ that, and (key ; bieS is 
Plif thiSj Viese, piQse ; jien ip opr ypn^ ap4 m^J ^ tljis cprrespondence be cpur 
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yeniently distioguished from jeb Qebef)^ 'every' (see 190), with which it is 
apt to be confounded by learners. 

164. 1. T)CV when used adjectively is declined like the 
article bcr (63) ; being, in fact, the same word, and dis- 
tinguished from it only by greater distinctness, of meaning 

and of utterance. 

Thus, be r Ort tfl llbet reaieret, ' ikai place is ill goyemed ; * bet eine ^at 
bie^ bie anberen anbcre, &(&tn, * one has iheae gifts, others have other.' 

2. !J)cr when used absolutely, or as pronoun, has pecu- 
liar forms in a part of its cases— namely, the genitives 
singular and plural and the dative plural — ^where it adds 
en to the adjective forms, at the same time doubling their 
final ^ : thus. 

Singular, ' Plural, 

zQu f. n. m* f. n. 

N. bcr bie ba^ bie 

G. bcffen, (be^) beren, (bcr) bcffcn, (beg) teren, (bcrer) 

D. bem ^ ber bcm beiicn 

A« ben bie ha€ bie 

The genitiyes singular beg, ber, beg are also allowed, but very rarely 
used, except the neuter in certain compounds, as begtuegen, begl^alb (also 
written bedtuegen, beS^alb). 

In the genitive plural, berer is used instead of beren when a limiting ad- 
dition, usually a relative clause, follows: thus, berer, bie nttd^ Iteben, 'of 
those who love me ; ' berer Don $ari8, * of them of Paris (people iirom Paris).' 

165. ©ie^ and {en are declined as adjectives of the first 
declension, or like the definite article (only with c^ instead 
of a^ in the nom. and ace. neuter) ; and without any dif- 
ference, whether they are used as adjectives or as pronouns. 
Thus, 

Singular, Plural, 

in. t, B. n. f. n. 

N. biefer biefe biefe^ biefe 

G. biefe^ biefcr biefc« biefer 

D. bicfem biefer biefem biefen 

A. bicfcn biefe bicfe^ biefe • 

The nom. and ace. neuter biefe^ is often abbreviated to bie^ (or 
bieg); especially when the word is used as a pronoun. 
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166. Use of the Demonstratives. • . -- > ' 

1. S)tefer is a geDeral demonstrative, answeriDg to both this 
and that. If, however, the idea of remoteness in place or time is 
at all emphasized, either by the antithesis of this and that, or in 
any other way, that mast be represented by |ener. Often, biefer 
and tenet are to.be rendered Hhe latter' (biefec^ the one last men* 
tioned, the nearer) and ' the former ' (|ener, the one mentioned 
earlier, the remoter). SDte^ and ba^ are also sometimes contrasted 
as ' this ' and ' that.' 

2. 3)er has a great range of meaning, from the fidnt indefinite- 
ness of the article to the determinateness of biefer— depending 
mainly on the emphasis with which it is attered. Special uses 
worthy of note are as follows : 

a. !S)er is the demoostratiye employed in such phrases as unfete $ferbe 
nnb bt e ber ^emben^ * our horses and tftose of the strangers, ' b er mit ben 
l^eSen 9[ugen, ' he (the one) with the sharp eyes.' 

Rarely, berienige (168) is used in the same sense. 

5. It takes the place of the pronoun of the third person used emphati> 
oally: thus» bte mug red^t bummfein, ^she must be right stupid;' bet 
fUttre jfra^'n, *^ay Jie be food for crows.' 

3. The nenters singular, ha9, bted (or bie^, biefed), and (rarely) 
jene^, are used, like ed (164.4), as indefinite subjects of verbs; 
and, if a plural predicate noun follows the verb, the latter agrees 
'with the noun : thus, b a 9 ifl metn Sater^ ' that is my father ; ' 

bo^ pub bic Sicigungen, 'those are the charms;' bie^ ifl bet 
^am))f ber $ferbe unb Sifc^e, ' this is the combat of horses and 
fishes.' 

4. Compounds of the adverbs ba and l^ter with prepositions are 
very frequently used instead of cases of the demonstratives with 
governing prepositions : thus, bomit, * therewith,' barin, * therein,' 
for mit bctti, in bcm ; l^ietmit, * herewith,' l^ierin, * herein,' for mit 
btefem, in biefem. 

6. For the demonstratives as substitutes for the personal pronoun, see 
below, 171. 

Determinatives. 

167. Certain pronominal words, connected with the demon- 
stratives in derivation or meaning, or in both, are ordinarily called 
determinativea. 
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168. ADerj[emge. — 1. This is made up of the definite article 
bet, and itnioi, a derivative from j[en, * yon, that ' (like tnetntg from 
tnein, etc., 169.5). The latter part never occurs without the 
former, and they are written together as a single word, although 
each is separately declined, the one as the article, the other as an 
adjective of the second declension. Thus, 







SingtUar, 




PlwdL 




m. 


t 


n. 


m. t. n. 


N. 


bcrjcnige 


bicjcnigc 


ba^jemge 


bicjicttigctt 


G. 


be^jemgen 


bcrjcnigctt 


bc3}cnigctt 


bcrjcnigctt 


D. 


betnienigen 


bcrjcnigctt 


bemicmgen 


bcnienigcn 


A. 


benjicntgen 


biejiemge 


ba^ienigc 


biejiemgen 



2. S)eriemge is used with equal frequency as adjective and as 
pronoun. Its specific office is that of antecedent to a following 
relative ; in this office it is interchangeahle with the demonstra- 
tive ber, as the latter's more prosaic and colloquial substitute : 
thus, bcrjenigcr or bcrjcnijc Wlam, tocl^cr tocifc ift, ift gufricbcn, ' he 
(that man) who is wise is contented.' 

169. 3)crfetbc. — 1- This word is composed of the definite ar- 
ticle and the adjective felb. Both its parts are declined, after the 
manner of berjenige (168.1). 

2. ADerfelbe is both adjective and pronoun, and means literally 
' the same.' But it also interchanges with the demonstratives as 
substitute for the pronoun of the third person (see 171). 

3. For berfetbe are sometimes used berfelbtge and felbtger^ which, how- 
ever, are antiquated expressions. S)er nfitnttd^e is its equivalent in the fUU 
sense of ^ the 'same.' 

@ctbct and fcIBjl (166.5) are indeclinable forma of the same adjective 
fetb, always foUowing, appositivelj, the noun or pronoun which they qualify, 
often at a distance from it ©elbfl is also used adverbially, meaning * even,' 
and as substantive in the phrase t^on felbfl, ^ of its own accord.* 

@elb is also, rarely, declined after btefer as after ber* The genitive of 
berfelbe is written either bedfelben or beffelben : the former is theoreticaUy 
preferable (3.1), the latter more usual (likewise ba^felbc, neuter). 

170. (Bold), — 1. BoUS) is the English * such,' and is used, both 
as adjective and as pronoun, in nearly the same manner. It is 
declined like bicfcr (165) ; or, when preceded by cin, as any other 
adjective would be in the same situation (124). 

Such a is either fold^ etn, or etn fotc^er, the adjective being undeclined 
when placed before the article. For 09, when need after such witb^ the value 



i 
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of a relative pronoun, the German uses the relative: thus, fold^en, bi e il^n 
lannten, * to such as knew him.' 

171. The Demonstratives and Determinatives as Substitutes, 

The pronouns of these classes are otten used where we put the 
third personal pronoun or its possessiye : 

1. For the emphatic pronoun (166.2&.X and the antecedent of a relative 
clause (168.2X as already explained. 

2. Where the demonstrative meaning helps avoid an ambiguity : as, et 
gtng nttt mcincm ^Setter xmb beffcn @o^n» or bem @o^ne be«felbcn, *he 
went with my cousin and his (the latter's) son : '-—or an awkward repetition : 
as, er l^at einc ©d^tnefler : lenncn 0ie bief elbe (for lennen @ie fie)? *he 
has a sister; do you know her f ' . 

3. In the oblique cases, where things and not persons are intended : as, 
iS) bin beffen benSt^igt, ^ I am in need of it ' (feiner would mean * of him,' 
rather). In like manner, with prepositions, instead of the adverbial com- 
pounds with ba (164.2,3): as, td^ \a\)t etnen @arten^ unb ge^e oft in bem« 
felben (or barin) fpaj^ieren^ ^ I have a garden, and often go to walk in it* 

4. The substitution, especially of berfetbe, is often made, in popular use, 
in cases where no reason can be assigned, and where the personeJ pronouu 
would be preferable. 

INTERROGATIVES. 

172. The interrogatives are Xott, *who,' Xoa^, *what,' 
and \otW)tt, *what, which.' SSBcr and tt)a^ are pronouns, 
only; iDclc^cr is primarily adjective, but also frequently 
used as pronoun. 

173. 1. SBcr and Xoa^ are peculiar in having no plural ; 
also, in conveying no idea of gender, but being distin- 
guished precisely as our who and whaty the one denoting 
persons, the other things. They are declined as follows : 

N. tocr 'who' njo« *what' 

G. tDcffctt, (we^) * whose ' [hjcg] 

D. h)cm * to whom' 

A. tDCtt *whom' loa^ *what' 

2. SSe^ as genitive of n^er is antiquated and out of use, and as genitive 
of tuad is hardly met with except in compounds like h^e^tregen^ h^e^l^alb 
(or ineSn^egen, tue^^alb). ilBad has no dative : for both its dative and accu- 
sative as governed by prepositions are substituted compounds of those pre- 
positions with the adverb tt)0 or ttjor, * where : ' thus, tt)omtt, • wherewitli, 
with what,' tt)ortn, * wherein, in what,* ttJofilr, * wherefore, for what* (like 
bamtt/ ^termtt^ etc : see 164.2, 166.4). 
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8. Popular colloquial nsage Bometimes puts toai, both as aocusadve and as 
dative, after prepositions: thus, mit toad^ * with what,' fur toa9, 'for what.' 

( 4. Seg is, qaite rarely, used adjectiyelj: as, kD e g tinned ber $err fei, 
I* of what disposition the master is' (B. 92.7). 

174. 1. SBeld^ is declined like bted (i66), or as an adjec- 
tive of the first declension. As an adjective, qualifying a 
noun expressed, it means either ^ what ' or ^ which ; ' used 
absolutely, it is our * which.' 

2. Before etit or an adjective, ei^ecially when used in an ex* 

clamatory way, toAij generally loses its declensional endings, and 

appears ia its simple thematic form. 

Thus, meld^ed Sitd^, ' what (or which) book ; ' toef d)e9 t>oii biefen Sfid^ent/ 
* which of these books : *— incld^ ticfe« ©umracn, toelci^ ctn fetter £on, * what 
deep murmur, what a dear tone 1 ' tt)elc^ fd^Ieqte bitten, * what bad man- 
ners 1 ' 

175. SBa^ with the preposition fihr, ' for,' after it (sometimes 

separated from it by intervening words), is used in the sense of 

' what sort o^ what xind oV It is then invariable, and the words 

to which it is prefixed have the same constmction as if they stood 

by themselves. 

Thus, toad Mft bu fiir etn longer ^txxd, ' what sort of a long string are 
vou? ' Don tnad fiir 3^ugen, unb mit toa9 ffir cinem SBcrljeuge, ma(^en Sic 
ia^f * of what kind of stuffs, and with what sort of an instrument, do you 
make that?' 

176. 1. All the interrogatives are used also as relatives 
(see 177). 

2. SBa9 stands often for ettuad, ^ something : ' ' iDer^ in the sense 
of ' some one,' is quite rare ; todijf as pronoun only, is familiarly, 
but not elegantly, used to signify * some.' 

Thus, nod^ mad mertl^, * still worth something; * t(^ nt5^te toa9 torofttt* 
ten, *I would fain profit somewhat; » nteintc Wcr au8 ber ©efettfc^ft, * re- 
marked some on& in the company;' l^aben @ie $f[aumen? geben @ie mix 
totid^t, *have you plums? give me some.' 

8. 2Bad is used not rarely for urn tt)a9^ or tnarum^ *why?' thus, toa9 
birgfl bu betn ©cfidftt, * why hidest thou thy face ? ' 

RELATIVES. 

177. The demonstrative pronoun (not adjective) ber, 
and the interrogatives tecr, toa^, ti)a« fttr, and Wclt^cr (both 
adjective and pronoun), are used also as relatives ; they 
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are declined, as snch, in the same manner as when having 
their more original and proper value. 

178. S)er and toAijtx are the ordbary simple relatives follow- 
ing an antecedent In the nominative and accaaative, they are 
nsed interchangeably, according to the arbitrary choice of speaker 
or writer. In the dative (except after prepositions) the cases 
of bcr are rather preferred to those of iDctc^cr ; and, in the geni- 
tive (as pronouns), only beffen and berett are ever met with. 

179. 1. SSer and mad, mad fih:, and meU^er nsed adjectively 
(also absolutely, when meaning ^ which '), like who and what in 
English, are properly compound relatives, or antecedent and rela- 
tive combined. 

Thus, mer bri iRa(]^t Dorbetfnl^r^ fa^ bie Statmneit, 'he who (whoever) 
went by at night, saw the flames; * tnaS tmSJIenfi^en nxd^t xft, totnntt auc^ 

oome outof him;' 
>rget who I am and 
ei5c tie^/ * with her 
walks he on whom she has bestowed consecration ; ' man fud^te gu toergeffen, 
m etd^ e 9lot\i ftberaU ^crrld^te, * one sought to forget what distress was every- 
where prevailmg; ' toer toti% maS f iir etne Stfl bal^inter fttdt, *who knows 
what sort of a trick is hidden in that ? ' 

2. Bat the demonstrative is repeated, for distinctness, after the com- 
pound relative, much more often in German than in English : 

Thus, to er nicbt Dortofirt* gc^t, bcr fommt xurilde, ^toho (whoever) does 
not advance, he falls back;' toaS bu nie t^erlierft, baS ntugt bu betoeinen, 
^whcU you never losa thai you have to bewail; * toa« i(^ fflr ©errltd^fcit 
g^c^nt, baS lie^t ntqt in bet fBorte SRad^t, ^vfhat kind of magnificence I 
saw, that is not in the power of words to tell.' 

3. As occasional irregular variations of the mode of relative expression 
may be noticed the use of the personal pronoun instead of bcr as antecedent 
after tocr (e. g., K. 6*7.20), of bcr instead of tocr as preceding relative (e. g.^ 
B. 77.3), of tocr histead of toctc^cr alter bcr (e. g., R. 52.22), etc. 

4. The examples show that toer and toa^ are sometimes to he 
translated by 'whoever* and 'whatever.' To give them more 
distinctly this indefinite sense, they may be followed (either im- 
mediately, or, more often, after one or more interposed words) by 
aaiff *even,' nur, *only,' or immer, 'ever,' especially the fiirst: 
thus, toad ct aui t^ue, ^whatever he may do.' 

5. After a nenter prononn, personal, demonstrative, or indefinite 
(as t^f bad; aUt€, ettoad; mdji^, ntand^ed^ ^xd, koenig), also after an 
adjective (especially a superlative) taken in a general sense, and 
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not referring to some definite object, the compound relative toa9 

is used, instead of the simple relative bad or melted. 

Thus, fiber bQ«, toa0 er fclbfl crjo^lte, * about that which he was himself 
relating; * oUc8 tt)0 8 tjon bir mtr lam, 'all that came to me from thee; * 
nt(]^t9 n?ad nteine SO^etnunc) florte^ 'nothing that should shake my opinion; ' 
bad erfle U) a0 fte ^drten^ ' the first thing which they heard.' 

That is to aay, for an adjeotiye dame quaUJ^Thag the antecedent is sahstitated a sob- 
Btantiye danse in apposition with it. 

180. For the dative or accusative case of a relative (either 
simple or compound) governed by a preposition, is usually sub- 
stituted, when things and not persons are referred to, the com- 
pound of the preposition with an adverb (as in the case of the 
demonstratives and interrogativcs : see 166.4, 173.2). But the 
compounds of ba (bot)ori, barou^, etc.) are only rarely used rela- 
tively, those of too (ttJODon, toorauS, etc.) being preferred. 

181. A verb agreeing with a relative is put in the third per- 
son even when the antecedent of the relative was a pronoun of 
the first or second person (or a vocative), imless that pronoun be 
repeated after the relative. 

Thus, urn mit^, bcr f id^ rettct gu bit, * about me, who am taking refuge 
with thee; ' bt(l ou c«, ber fo gittert, * is it thou who art trembling thus?* — 
but uni midj, ber icb ntic^ rcttc; Di|l bu e8, ber bu fo jjittcrft ;— glfltflcttgcr 
^lepnber, ber bu ^talien nid^t fa^efl, * fortunate Alexander, that didst 
never see Italy I * 

182. 1. In antiquated or archaic style, fo is used as indeclinable relative, 
representing the nominative and accusative cases of ber and knelc^er : thus, 
ber ^^ann^ f o ed fagte, ' the man who said it' 

2. In a like style, ba is appended to a relative, ber or totl^tt, in a man- 
ner wholly expletive, and unrepresentable by anything in English : thus, 
toer ha at^tnet im roftgen 2i^t, 'whoever breathes in the rosy light.' 

183. The relative, often omitted in English, must always be 
expressed in German: thus, bie {Jrcunbe, bie i^ Kc6c, *the friends 
I love.' 

Exercise XII. 
Demonstrative, Interrogative, and Relative Pronouris, 

1. SSJcr fmb ©ic, unb hja« n)iffcn (Sic? 2. S)ie8 ijt ber SWann 
ben ®ic fcnncn, unb t)on bent totr fpradjcn. 3. SBeld^en 3Rann tnci* 
ncn ©ic? 4. 933er finb bic Scute, bcrcn SStt^cr mir l^atten, unb bcnen 
xoxx fic toicbcrgaben ? 5. ^i) tocig hJcbcv mag fttr SSiid^cr fic toaren, 
noc^ t)on tDem xm ftc fatten. 6. SSer ba^ nic^t meig ifl ein X^or, 
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1. SBeffen $ut unb \oa9 fiir euten Stod trfigt j|ener £na6e? 8. 
Stebet bie, totlijt eu^ Detfolgen ; fegnet btej[entgeR, bie mij l^affen. 
9. S)er ift gtucfttd^, beffen $er} jufrieben ifi ; nic^t betjenige, loetc^ec 
nur rcid^ ift. 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS AND INDEFINITE NUMERALS. 

184. A class of words needs some attention under the above 
head, in connection with the pronouns, as being more or less re- 
lated with the latter, and differing from ordinary nouns and ad- 
jectives, in derivation or in office, or both. 

185. Wtcat, *one.' — 9Kan (originally the same word with 
9){annf ' man ') is employed as wholly indefinite subject to a verb, 
like the French ouj our on«, they^ people^ we^ taken indefinitely. 
Thus, man fagt, ' one says, they say, it is said.' If any other case 
than a nominative is required, etner (1^6) is used instead. 

186. 3cutanb, 'some one,' SWcmanb, *no one.' — ^These are 
compounds of SDiann, * man,' with the adverbs k, * ever,' and nic, 
' never.' They, ought, therefore, to be declinable only as substan- 
tives of the first declension : and it is proper always so to treat 
them, adding Q in the genitive, and leaving the other cases like 
the nominative. But in the dative and accusative (especially 
where the phrase would otherwise bo ambiguous or indistinct), 
they are allowed to take the endings em or en (R. 168.28; 171.19) 
in the dative, and en in the accusative. 

9Hemanb, * no one/ must be used instead of nic^t ^entanb, * not any one,' 
except in an interrogative sentence. 

187. 3cbcrmatm, * every one.' — ^This word is made up of Jcbcr, 
* every ' (190), and SKann^ * man,' but is used without distinction 
of gender. Its first part is undeclined, and it is varied only by 
adding ^ to form the genitive. 

188. (SttnaS, * something,' niiji^f * nothing.' — ^These words are 
invariable in form, and always l^ave a substantive value. A fol- 
lowing limiting adjective is treated as a substantive in apposition 
with them (129.6) : and the same construction is usual with a 
noun after ettna^ ; thus, ettpdS ®etb, * some money.' 

For toai in the sense of tttoai, see 176.2. 

9iid^t« is usually and regularly used instead of ntd^t cttnaS, * not any- 
thing,' except when the sentence is interrogative as well as negative. 

189. (Sinig, cttid^, * some.'— These are used chiefly in the 
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plural, and declined like bted (l^^)* They are employed both 
adjectiyely and sabstaiitively. 

(Sttoeld^ is a word, now antiquated, having' the same meaning: for this, 
tneld^er is often used colloquiallj (176.2X as mad for ettnad. 

190. 3cb, jcgfid^, jcbtocb, * each, every.' — Only the first of these 
is in familiar use. All are declined like bied : or, the first two as 
adjectives of the "mixed" declension (124.2) when preceded by 
cin, the only limiting word which can stand before them. They 
are used either adjectiveiy or substantively. 

The original themes are jeber and ieblveber, and their er has not until 
modem times been treated as ending of declension only. JBbr ^ebermann^ 
see above, 187. 

IdL 3Rand^f 'many.' — ^In the singular, manij means 'many 
a;' in, the plural, 'many.'' It is usually declined like bied (l^S), 
but, before an adjective, may be left uninflected: thus, xasatdf 
buntc Slttwcn, 'many variegated flowers;' mand) gillben ©cinmib^ 
' many a golden garment.' It is also used substantively. 

192. ^xtl, 'much,' toentg/ 'little.' — 1. After another limiting 
word, t)tel and tnentg are declined as any other adjectives would 
be in the same situation— except in ettt toenta, ' a little.' If they 
precede the noun which they qualify (or another adjective qualify- 
mg it>, they are sometimes declined and sometimes left unvaried 
— ana the former more when the meaning is distributive, the lat- 
ter more when collective : thus, t)tel SBein^ 'a great quantity of 
wine,' but blclcr SBcm, ' wine of many kinds ; ' toiel leid^t bcfd^toingtc 
®^^t, ' a number of light-winged guests,' but totele anbere Stbtergc^ 
flatten, ' many other animal shapes (individual) ' — ^but this distinc- 
tion is by no means closely observed. Both words are used sub- 
stantively as well as adjectiveiy, and may govern a partitive geni- 
tive : as, t)ie(e bet t^ugg&nger^ ' many of the pedestriana' 

2. WtcfjV, ' more,' and toentger, ' less,' comparatives of t)tel and 
tnenig, are generally invariable. But ntel^r has a plural, nte^re, or 
(irregularly, but much more commonly) nte^rcrc, meaning ' several, 
many.' 

193. attt, 'all.' — 1. When it directly precedes the noun it 
qualifies, aQ is fully declined (like bted, 165) : but before a pro- 
nominal word (adjectiveiy or substantively used) it may remain 
unvaried (with a tendency toward the same distinction of collec- 
tive and distributive meaning that appears in t)ie( : see 192.1). 

Thus, aHer SBcttctfcr, *all zeal:* — aUc bcinc Bo^cn 93Jcrfc, *all thy lofty 
works ; ' aUt bte ^ge bed gefled, 'all the days of the festiva] ; * )7on atC bem 
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^tongcv '^7 all 1^ splendor; ' bet aS bicfen Serbfiltntffen^ 'in view of all these 
circumstances.' 

2. In certain phrases, aEe is nsed instead of aS undedined : thus, bet aQc 
bem, ' in spite of all that' 

3. The neuter singular oHeS (like the corresponding case of other pro- 
nominal words; as \&t9, R. 170.11), is employed in an indefinite way of 
persons, meaning 'every one:' thus, aHe^ n&^ert fic^ cinanbcr, *aU draw 
near to one another.' 

4 The plural of all is sometimes used distrihutively : as alle ^oc^en, 
•every week.' 

184. Sbtber^ 'other,' is a pronominal word, but not distin- 
goished in its uses from an ordmary adjective. 

For noc^ ein in place of onber, see 198.8c ; for anbcr as ordinal, 203.1a. 

195, (Sxa, *one, an, a,' Icin, *iiot one, none, no.' — 1. The 
nmneral ein, 'one,' is also used as indefinite pronoun (see 198.2), 
and as article (63). 

2. ^ein is the negative of ein, and is everywhere declined as 
the latter would be m the same situation. Like 9{ientanb (186) 
and miit9 (188), it often requires to be taken apart in translating 
into ein and nia^t, 'not' 



NUMERALS. (^ti. 

196. Although the numerals do not form in the proper sense 
a separate part of speech, their peculiarities of form and use are 
such that they require to be treated as a class by themselves. 

197. 1. The fundamental words denoting number, the 
cABDiKAL numerals, are as follows : 



1. ein 


11. 1 


elf 


21. ein unb jioangig 


2. jmet 


12. )tt)5If 


22. }toetnnb )H)cm}ig 


3. brel 


13» breije^tt 


30. breigig 


4. t)tcr 


14. t)icrje^ 


40. t)icrjig 


6. fiinf 


15. j 


ilhfjc^n 


50. fttnfaig 


6. fe^ 


16. 


ICt^JC^tt 


60. Mjig 


7. flcbeit 


17. ficbgcl^tt 


70. Pebjtg 


8. ai\t 


18. atji^tfjn 


8j0. ad^tjig 


9» ntm 


19. neun}e^n 


90. nennjig 


10. jel^n 


20. gwanjig 


100. I^nnbcrt 


1000. 


taufenb 


1,000,000 


. million 
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2. An older form of df, 11, now nearly out of use, is cilf. For 
fftnfjc^n, 15, and fttnfjig, 50, the less regularly derived forms 
funf jc^n and funfjig are also in good and approved use. ©icBcn* 
ic^n, 17, and ficbcnjig, 70, instead of the contracted jicBgc^n and 
ficbjig, are not infrequent ©cc^jcl^n, 16, and fec^jig, 60, are 
abbreviated, for ease of pronunciation, from fed^^jel^n and fec^^jtg, 
which may likewise be employed. 

3. The odd numbers, between twenty and a hundred, are formed 
always by prefixing the name of the unit to that of the ten, with 
wnb, *and,' interposed: thus, brci unb gtoanjig, * three and twenty ' 
(not jtoanjig^bret, * twenty-three '). With the higher numbers, the 
odd numbers follow, as in English : thus, ^unbert unb fteben, 107 ; 
taufcnb unb brci unb bicrjig, 1043 ; and the unb, * and,' may be 
dropped, especially when more than two numbers are put to- 
gether : as, etn taufenb aijt ^unbert neun unb fed^jtg, or ad^tje^n 
^unbert neun unb fed^jtg, 1869. 

4. The higher numbers, l^unbcrt, taufenb, miHiott, are multiplied 
by prefixed numbers, as in English : thus, ^tij^ l^unbert, 600 ; bret 
unb aij^XQ taufenb, 83,000. The German says cine 5IRittion, * a 
million,' as we do ; but simply l^unbert, * a hundred,' taufenb, * a 
thousand:' ein ^unbert, etn taufenb, mean ^one hundred,' ^one 
thousand.' 

198. Sin is the only cardinal number that is fuUy inflected. 

1. If used adjectively, or qualifying a noun expressed, it is 

(unless preceded by another qualifying word: see 3) declined 

when numeral in the same manner as when indefinite article (63). 

Thus, etn iD'^onn, 'one man' or *aman:' etn ^tnb, 'one child' or 'a 
chUd.' 

2. When used absolutely, or pronominally, standing for a noun 

understood, it is declined like bted (l^S)) or an adjective of the 

first declension (but etne^ is usually contracted to etnd in the nom* 

and ace. neuter). 

Thus, unt etn @Ueb, unb bann urn no(!^ etn9 longer, 'lon^r by one joint, 
and then by one more;' cincr toon cuc§, 'one of you;' ctner ber auf etn 
^benteuer audge^t, 'one who goes out upon an adventure;' toon fld^ p 
jagen, ma? etnem Itcb ifl, ' to drive away from one's self what is dear to 
one I' 

3. When preceded by another limiting word (usually the de- 
finite article), it is declined as any adjective woiild be after the 
same word. 
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Thus, ber etne fprac^, * the one spoke; ' mit btefer etnen 3rrung, 'with 
this one error; ' auf feinem etnen $)eine, 'on his one leg.* 

a. ^er etne is often employed where we should say 'one ' simply: occa- 
sionally it forms a plural, bie etnen, ' the ones, some.* 

h. In numeration^ the pronominal neuter, etnd, is used : thus, tini, gknet, 
brei, *one, two^ three; ' etnniat eind i|l ein«, *once one is one.* 

c 9io^ ein, *one more,' is employed instead of ein anber, 'another,* whero 
simple addition, not difference, is signified : thus, nimm nod^ ein ©olbfliicf, 
* take another gold piece * 0- c* in addition to the one you have); but nimm 
ein anbered, 'take another* (i. e. in place of the one you have). 

d In the compound numbers, ein unb }man;;i8, 21, etc., ein is invariable: 
also, usually, in etn unb Derfelbe, ein ^^aar, em menig, etc. 

e. In order to disting^uish to the eye ein used as pronoun or numeral 
from the same word as article, some write It with a capital, @in ;' others, 
with the letters spaced, ein (the ordinary Gterman equivalent of oar italics) ; 
others, with an accent upon the t, iin : others leave the difference of value 
to be pointed out by the coimectiou. 

199. S^ti, 2, and bret, 3, aro generally unvaried, but have 
gen. and dat plaral forms — gtoeicr, gtocicn ; btcier, brciett — ^wbich 
may be used where tbe case would otherwise be doubtfol. 

a. For gtoet, the old masculine j^tneen {twain) and feminine gtt)0 are an- 
tiquated, but still occasionally met with: thus, maren mit mir ^tneen ©enoffen, 
'were with me two comrades; * ^ino ^c^tnatben fangen um bie ^ette, 'two 
swallows were singing in emulation.* 

b, ^etbe, 'both,* is often used where we say tuH>: thus, metnebeiben 
Sruber, ' my two brothers.* 

200. 1. From the other units and tens, only a dative in en is occasion- 
ally formed, when the words are used substantively ; or, yet more rarely, 
from all the units, a nom. and aca in e (a relic of a former fuller declension) 
— namely, in certain special use's, as ade $iere, ' all fours ; * or in poetry, to 
make an additional syllable; or in colloquial and low style. 

2. ^unbcrt^ 100, and taufcnb, 1000, are frequently construed 
and declined as (neuter) collective substantives. SDtiDton (fern.) is 
regularly and usually so treated. 

3. As names of the figures designating them, the numerals are treated 
as feminine nouns (^df^i, f. ' number,' being understood), and take the plural 
ending en, and sometimes e in the singular: ein forms bie @ind, bie 
(gtnfcn. 

5201. 1. The cardinal numerals are used in general witb equal 
freedom as substantives and as adjectives : thus, ein Stnb, ^a child,' 
cin^ ber ^iiiber, *one of the children;* bier obcr ftinf fotd^cr 9K<ib^ 
d^en, * four or five of such girls ' (R. 161.18) ; toit brci fjrcunbc, * we 
three friends;' unfcr brci, * three of us,' etc. 
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2. For the use of a singular instead of a jdural noun of measure after 
numeralSi see 211.2. 

202. From the cardinals come, by derivation or compo^tion, 
all the other classes of numerals, the most important of which 
are explained below. 

209. Ordinals, 1. The ordinals are a series of ad- 
jective derivatives, formed from the cardinals by the suf- 
fixes t and ft : from the numbers 2-19, by adding t ; from 
the higher nomba^ by adding ft 

Thus, jwctt, * second,' neunt, 'ninth,' Jet^gc^nt, * sixteenth,' gtnanjtgfl, 
'twentieth,* ^mtbertfl, 'hundredth,' taufenbft, 'thousandth.' 

a. Bat the ordinal of etn is erfl, ^ first;' bret forms irregalarly 
britt ; and «d)t, o^t (instead of aAtt) : anber, * other,' is some- 
times used instead of gtneit, 'second.^ 

h. Compound numbers add, as in English, the ordinal ending 
only to their last member: thus, ber jknei imb }to(m}igfie, 22d, ber 
l^unbert unb erfte^ lOlst, tm a^tje^ ^bert netm lutb fed^jigflen 
3a^re, *in the 1869th year.' 

2. The ordinals are never used predicatively or adverbi- 
ally, and consequently never appear (except in composition) 
in their simple thematic form. They are declined in all 
respects like other adjectives. 

Exercise XIII. 

Cardinal and Ordinal Numerals, 
The numerals to he read out of figures into words. 

1. SHJtr fmb 3 Srilbcr, ©d^ne etne« 3Jatcr« ; bet Itc ift 20 9a^re 
alt ; ber 2te ift diter urn 4 3al^re unb 7 3Ronate ; ber 3te tft geboren 
m 3a^re 1835, unb ift atfo tm 34teii 3a^r feinc^ atter«. 2. 3n 
tneiner SStbKot^el fmb 35 Siic^erbretter in 5 9tetl^en ; bad 4te Srett 
in jeber 9tet^e trttgt f)>anifd^e Siid^er, unb bad 7te trdgt beutf^e ; auf 
atten gufammcn jinb 678 SBcrle, in 1317 SSftnben. 3. SOSaS gcfd^a^ 
im 3a^re 1492? unb toad, 284 3a^re f))ftter, in 1776? 4. S)cr 
3anuar ^t 31 l:age ; ber iJebruar, 28 ober 29. 5. !l)ie ©anct ^ctri 
^d^e gu JRom ^at 602 gu§ 2dnge, unb 445 %Vi% Srcite ; unb bad 
^cug auf bem Sionte jie^t 430 fjug iiber bem ^jlaftcr : fie wurbe gca 
toet^ tm 1626trn da^re na^ 6^ri^ @eiurt. 
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i2Q4. MtUHplicoHves. These are fonned by componnding 




205. Variatives, These add crict to the cardinals: thus, 
eincrici, *of one sort,' brcicrici, *of three sorts;' totclcrict, *of 
many sorts.' They are adjectives, but incapable of declension. 

206. Iteratives. These are adverbs, formed by compounding 
the numeral with inal (literally * mark ; ' hence * repetition, time ') : 
thus, cinmal, * once,' gcl^nmal, * ten times,' mand^mal, * many times, 
often.' 

a. The word mat is often written apart from the numeral, sometimes with 
a capital, as an independent word. 

b. As the examples have shown, derivative words of these three. dtsses 
are formed also from the indefinite numerals. 

207. Derivatives from the Ordinals, 

1. Dimidiatives are formed by adding l^alb, ' half,' to the ordinal 

as ending in te (or t), and denote a quantity half a unit less than 

the corresponding cardinal. Thus, Dierte^tb, *" four less a hal^' or 

* three and a half.' They are construed as invariable adjectives. 

The implied meaning is, ['the first, second, and third, complete ; but] the 
fourth, [only] half.* Instead of gttjeitc^alb, \k, anbcrtl^atb, irregularly form- 
ed from anber, 'other,* in the sense of 'second* (203.1a), is in use. 

2. Frojctionals are originally compounds of the ordinals with 
S^cil, * part ; ' but are abbreviated by the contraction of the latter 
into tel, before which the final t of the ordinal is dropped : thus, 
brittet (britt4cl, britt' %\^t\\)f * third ; ' t)icrtct, * quarter ; ' gioangigs: 
flel, * twentieth part.' 

Instead of glncitet, * second part,* is used only ^alb, ©cilftc, * half.* 

3. Ordinal Adverbs add the ending cnS to the ordinal theme :. 
thus, crflcnS, * firstly ; ' gmanjigPcng, * m the twentieth place.' 

5208. Other derivative numeral words it belongs rather to the 
dictionary than to the grammar to explain.. 



USES OF THE TpOSMS OF DECLENSION. 

209. The following rules apply only to nouns and to words 
(pronouns, numerals, adjectives, infinitives : see 113) used as 
nouns ; siace the declension of all adjectives and words used ad* 

4 
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jectively (articles, pronominal adjectives, and participles) is de- 
termined by that of the nouns to which they belong, and with 
which they are made to agree io number, case, and gender. 

Numbers. 

210. The value and use of the numbers are, in general, the 
same in German as in English. 

211. 1. This does not exclude mmor dififerences in regard to particular* 
words, which the one language may, in general or in certain connections, 
use as singular and the other as plural : for example, ^ange (sing.), ^ tongs ' 



(pL); SBIattcm (jlX * small-pox* (sing.); ouf bcm ^rm (sing.), *in the 
arms; ' @ic (lit. *tney/ pL), *you* (meaning one or more: see 163.4), etc. 

2. Masculine and neuter nouns used to express measurement, 

of extent, quantity, weight, or number, generally stand in the 

singular instead of the plural after numerals (whether cardinal or 

indefinite). 

Thus, fie l^aBcii ficbcn bis ad^t gug Songc, * they have seven or eight /erf 
of length'; ^e^n gag ^ter, 'ten casks of beer;' tt)iek)iel $funb ^Viitx, 




But brci ell c n ( f.) STuA, * three yards of cloth ' ; f ilnf 9W e i I c n ( f.) tocit, 
'five miles distant' ; — and idso taufenb @ d^ r it te (m.) tang, ' looo paces long ' 
(E. 156.26). Bespecting the form of the noun ei^^ressing the thing^ mea- 
sured, see below, 216.5a. 

S. In the familiar expressions for the time of day, Ul^r, 'hour,' is also 
unvaried after a numeral: thus, neun U^r, ' nine o'clock.' 

Cases. 

Nominati/ve. 

5n2. The proper office of the nominative is to stand as the 

subject of the sentence : as, ber aKcnfd) bcnit, @ott tcnft, * man 

proposes, God disposes.' 

Of course, also, a noun in apposition 'with a subject nominative is put 
in the nominative; since (111.2) an appositlve noun always agrees in case 
with the noun it explains. 

5il3. With the verb fcin, * to be,' and a few others, of kindred 

meaning — such as ttjcrbcn, 'become,' btcibctt, 'continue,' l^ei^cn, 

*be caUed,' fd^etnett, 'appear' — also, with the passive of verbs 

that govern a second accusative as factitive predicate (227.35), ^ 

noun may be used as predicate in the nominative. 

Thus, inctn ©ruber ifl ber ?c^rer bicfe^^aben, *my brother is this 
boy's teacher; ' ber bleibt eiti 92arr fein Seben lang^ ' he remains a fool his 
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whole life long; ' er koirb tin Q^eijl^ald gefd^olten, *he is called reproach- 
fiilljr a miser/ 

a. With totxhtn, however, the noon is often put in the dative, after the 
preposition gu : as, ba toerben SBciber gu^^ftnen, ' then women beooms 
hjenas (torn to hyenas).' 

214. The nominative is used in address (as a *' vocative ")• 

Thus, l^olber grtebf^ filge (£tntra(!^t, kneitet fiber biefer ®tabt, * lovely 
Peace 1 sweet Concord 1 linger over this city.' 

Genitive. • 

216. The genitive in German, as in the other related languages, is 
primarily and especially the adjective or adnominal case, denoting by a form 
of the noun a variety of relations such as might be expressed by a deriva- 
tive adjective. As was remarked above (under 168.2), it is in part trace- 
ably of adjective origin. But its later uses arise also in part from its being 
merged with other primitive cases — particularly the ablative, the case re- 
presenting the Jrom relation, of origin or removal — and assuming their 
office. To trace all these uses to Uieir origin would require vastly too 
much of detailed historical discussion, and will not be attempted here. 

216. The Genitive mth Nouns. 

1. The German genitive, like the English possessive, is especi- 
ally the case of a noon that is added to another nonn in order to 
limit or define its meaning. 

2. It is used, accordingly, in all the senses in which we use the 
possessive case of a noun, or a pronominal possessive {myy your^ 
hisj etc.) ; also, in most of the senses belonging to a noun con- 
nected with another noun by the preposition of: thus, 

a. As genitive of proper possession or appurtenance : ba9 $au9 tneineS 
i93ater8, '&e house of my father; ' bed iD^anned ^o))f, Hhe man's head.' 

h. As genitive of ori^ or cause : in bed @(i^re(f end Sal^tt, * in the mad- 
ness of terror; ' bet Xrteb ber ©togmutl^, * the unpulse of magnanimity.' 

a As complement of relation (designating that toward which the rela- 
tion expressed by the governing noun is sustained): ber $ater bed ©ol^ned, 
'the father of the son ; ' bed ©ol^ned ^ater, Hhe son's father ; ' ^5ntg biefed 
9{ei(^d, ' king of this realm.' 

d. As partitive' genitive (expressing a whole of which the governing 
noun is a part), in all its varieties: ber ^(^recflid^fle ber @d^re(fen, *the most 
terrible of terrors : ' eind ber Ketnflen ^inber, * one of the smallest children ; ' 
Jebed btefer ©ebflrnitffe, *each of these needs ; ' atlguDtet bed ©Jjagcd, * quite 
too much of the joke.' 

e. As genitive of material, constitution, or equivalence : etn !Dad^ f (^at< 
tenber Suc^en, * a roof of shady beeches ; ' ber S^etae laubiged ©itter, *the 
leafy trellis-work of the branches ; ' elnc anja^flcS^i^cienber ^aben, * a num- 
ber of shouting boys ; » bed ©otbed @trome, * streams of gold.' 
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/. Am genitire of diarBcteriatic: tm Ttaan ^o6en 9lanf)9 unb {to^r Xa>^ 
genb, ' a man of high rank and great yirtue ; ' eiii t^ittenftamm tucftfd^er Xb<* 
nutf^ ' a shepherd-race of Tuikish descent' 

g» As snbjectire gemtire implying an action d which the thing design, 
nated by the genitive is the subject): bed (Stumud &an\m, *the roaring 
of the storm ; ' ber TtaQHttt ^{feit unb Sieben, ^ the hating and loving (at- 
traction and repnlsion) of magnets.' 

Jl As objective genitive (implying an aetion of whidi the thing desig- 
nated by the genitive is the object): bein SBunfi!^ bed @uten, 'thy desire of 
good; ' SJcrbcffcrcr ber ^elt imb bed ©cfcfeed, * Improver of the World and 
of the Law.' 

The rdfltion of the genitive to its governing noon is ao infinitely varions, that neither 
the above classiflcation nor any otho: is ezhaostive or peremptory : many cases admit of 
being ananged under more than one of the dirisions given ; a few oaonot be brought 
andeor any of them withont violflnoe. 

3. In these relations, the genitive of a personal pronomi is 
not admitted ; hut for it is substitnted a possessive pronominal 
adjective, qualifying the noun to be limited (168.a). 

Rsoeption, a partitive genitive depending on a nomeral: as, nn{er etner, 
'one of us; ' burc^ i^rer tanfenb, * through a thousand of them.' 

4. For the genitive, in all these uses, may be substituted a da* 
tive with the preposition t)on, ^ of,' as in English. 

The substitution is made, especially, when the expression would other- 
wise be ambiguous or unclear, from the want of a distinct ending to the 
genitive, or of a limiting word showing its character : thus, bie (Sinmo^ner 
Don ^arid, * the inhabitants of Paris ; * $ater Don fet^d Unbent, ' father of 
six children ; * but bte <Stnn)o^ner )6erlind, ' the inhabitants of Berlin; ' fBa^ 
ter btef ec fec^d ^mber, * father of these six children ' :-~or, to avoid a suo- 
cession of several genitives : as, ber ^ol^n Don bent O^etnte ^atfer (Sma^ 
nutl^f * the sou of the undo of Emperor Emanuel' But it is made also 
without special assignable reason — most often for the partitive genitiye, 
and the genitive of material and of characteristic, more seldom for the pos- 
sessive and complement of relation, least often for the objective genitive. 

5. a. After nouns signifying measure, of extent, quantity, 
weight, or number, the noun designating the substance measured, 
if not preceded by an adjective, is usually put neither in the geni- 
tive (partitive genitive), nor in the dative with Don, * o^* but 
stands as if in apposition with the other. 

Thus, etn ®la9 ^etn, *a glass of wine ' (u e., wine, to the extent of one 
glass); jtvet $funb Xi^tt, 'two pounds of tea; ' brei (Sllen Xu(i), 'three 
yards of doth ; ' eiitige fmd^ $a)ner, ' a few quires of paper; ' gro^e ^\dU 
ter 9lan|dbj3otb, * ^at sheets of gold-tinsel; *— but, ein ma9 biefe« Scin«, 
or Don btefent &etne, * a glass of this wine ; ' gtoei ffunb QUten S^eed, ' two 
pounds of good tea.' 

Exceptions are occasionally met with : thus, ben beflen SBed^er SBetn9, 
< the best goblet of wine ' (R. 62. 2) ; 300 Bentner (^olbed, ' 300 cwt. of gold ' 
(JEL 189.18). 
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5. By abbreviatioD, the name of tbe montb is left nnvaried after 
a numeral designating the day : thus, ben neunten Wlai, ' the ninth 
of May.' 

6. The genitive, in any of its senses, may be placed either bo- 
fore or after the noon which it limits (as is shown by the exam- 
ples givenV Bnt its position before the noun, especially if limited 
by any otner word than an article, belongs rather to a higher or 
poetic style ; in plain colloquial prose, the genitive ordinarily fol- 
lows the noun that governs it. An objective genitive most rarely 
precedes ; and never, if another genitive be dependent on the 
same noun : thus, bed fi5ttigd SBa^I eitted SRintfierd, ' the king's 
choice of a minister.' 

5217. The Genitive vfith Adjectives, 

About thirty adjectives (with their corresponding negatives) are 
followed by a genitive, denoting that in respect of which the ac- 
tion or quality they express is exerted. 

Thus, bed ^ingend miibe, *weerj of singing;* toflrbtger be9 9ling9, 
* more worthy of the ring ; * cined ©ultand unlDurbig, * unworthy of a Sul- 
tan ; ' tneiner <Siinben etngebent, * mindful of my sins.* 

These adjectives are mostly such as are followed by of in English, al- 
though some admit a different construction. Among the commonest of them 
(besides those already instanced) are betoit^t, 'conscious,' fSl^ig^ 'capable,' 
flcwigf * sure,' f(^utbig, * guilty,* jatt, * sated,' fibcrbrflf jtg, * tired.* Some of 
them also are construed with prepositions, and a few (229) even govern an 
accusative, when used with the verbs {etn and tterben. 

218. The Genitive with Prepositions, 
About twenty prepositions govern the genitive. 

Thus, toegen feiner <^iinbe, * on account of his sin ; ' iva^renb metner tot* 
Ien3agb, * during my mad chase;' unaeod^tet bicfcr ©rflfirung, * notwith- 
standing this explanation ; ' ftatt bufttger ©arten, * instead of fragrant 
gardens.' 

The prepositions governing the genitive are mostiy of recent derivation 
from nouns and adjectives. For a Sst of them, see below, uuder Preposi- 
tions (373). 

5219. The Genitive as Object of Verbs. 

1. A genitive immediately dependent upon a verb has generally 
the office of a remoter impersonal object, further qualifying the 
action of the verb upon its nearer personal object. 

2. About twenty-five transitive verbs govern a genitive in addi- 
tion to their direct object, the accusative. 
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These are verbs of removing, depriving, accnsing, convicting, 

admonishing, assuring, and the like, and one or two others (tt)ui> 

bigcn, 'esteem worthy,' DcrtrSfteti, 'console'). 

Thus, er !tagt ben 2)iener bed 2)iebfla^(d an, ' he accnses the servant of 
theft ; ' er ^ot un« einer grogen gurdjt entlebtgt, * he has rid us of a great 
fear; ' er beraubt ben Ungtilcfltqien ber ^offnung, * he robs the wretched of 
hope.' 

3. Abont forty reflexive verbs admit a genitive in addition to 
their reflexive object. 

These verbs are of too various meaning to admit of classification. Some 
of them may be rendered in English either by a construction resembling 
the German, or as simple transitive verbs taking a genitive as direct 
object: thus, freue btd^ beiner ^UQcnb, 'rejoicethyself of (enjoy) thy youth;' 
er cntftmit pm jebe* SBorteS, * he bethinks himself of (recollects) every 
word; ' fidj gcffiprliti^er SBoffen bcbienen, * to serve one's self with (employ) 
dangerous weapons; '—others, only in the latter method: thus, ntit Sifer 
l^ab' t^ int4 ber @tubten befltffen, * zealously have I pursued my studies ; ' 
beiner ^etUgen S^^^^^f ^ Sal^r^tt, l^at ber iBetrug ft(9 angentagt, 'thy holy 
signs, oh Truth 1 has deceit usurped.' 

4. Four or five transitive impersonal verbs may govern a geni- 
tive. 

They are erbarmen, *pity,' gctuflcn, *long,' jammcm, * grieve,' rcuen or 
gcreucn, * rue: ' thus, miq erbarmt feincS @(enb«, *I pity his misery.' 

6. About thirty verbs may take a genitive only, after the man- 
ner of a direct object. 

Thus, er adittit ntt^t ber toarmen @onne, * he heeded not the warm sun ; 



gotting every trial; ' i^r fpottct mein, *ye mock me;* too t(^ beiner toartc, 
* where I wait for thee.' * 

ff. Many of the verbs in these various classes may take instead of the 
genitive an accusative, or else a noun governed by a preposition : for ex- 
ample, all the impersonals, and all but two (ermonqetn and gefc^toetgen) of 
the last class. The construction with the genitive is an older one, which 




220. Other uses of the Genitive. 

1. The genitive of a nonn is often used in an adverbial sense : 
especially (with or without a limiting adjective) to denote time ; 
also (with adjective) not infrequently manner, more rarely place. 

Thus, cincS XagcS \m ?enje, ' one day in spring; » bc8 SBitttcrS Yinb totr 
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SBcgc, * I softly steal off on my way.* 

A large number of adTerbe are, by origin, genitives of noons or adjeetiyes, or of a 
nonn and a limiting word whioh have grown together by famiifaLr rue : see 363-6. 

2. A genitive is sometimes tised with a verb (especially fein and lucrben) 
in the sense of a predicative adjective : thus, fte toaxtn munter unb guter 
S)tnQe, ' they were merry and of good cheer; ' bie koaren oft ni^t fo 1^X0% 




The genitive in this construction is allied with the genitive of charac- 
teristic (216.2/). 

3. By a construction formerly not rare, but now nearly obsolete, a parti- 
tive genitive is used with verbs : thus^ er tranf bed iQ3ad^ed, ' he drank of 
the brook ; * fte brod^tc be« flaren ^cnrlid^en SScinc«, * she brought of the 
clear excellent wine.* 

4. Yet more unusual are cases of the occurrence of a possessive geni- 
tive and of a genitive of origin with verbs : thus, tl^ue h)a9 betned tinted ifl, 
* do what belongs to (is of) thy oflBce ; * ©unger« flerben, * to die of hunger.' 

5. A genitive is sometimes used with an iDterjection, to signify the thing 
which is the occasion of the exdamation : thus, od^ be9 Ungliicfd, * alas for 
the mishap * (see 392). 

Dative, 

221. 1. The dative is originally and properly the case of the indirect 
personal object, designating the person or persons with reference to whom, 
or as affecting whom, anything is or is done — a relation ordinarily expressed 
in English by the preposition to or for. In this sense, the dative in Gei 
man is usually the adjunct of a verb, much less often of an adjective, very 
rarely of a noun. 

2. The dative has also inherited the ofSces of primitive cases, now lost ; 
especially of the instrumental, expressing the with or by relation, and the 
locative, expressing the m relation. In these senses, it is ordinarily gov 
emed by prepositions. 

222. The Dative with Verbs. 

The dative, in Oerman, is most often the indirect personal ob- 
ject of a verb. 

a. It is thus doubly contrasted in oflBce with the genitive : the latter 
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il^n fetned ©elbed, *I rob him of his money/ but id^ raube il^m fern @elb, ' I 
steal from him his money.' 

b. The connection of the dative with the action of the verb is of every 
degree of closeness, from constituting its essential or necessary complement 
to indicating a mere incidental interest in its action : thus, er bot mtr bie 
$anb, ^ he offered me his hand ; ' tc^ legte ed i^nt auf ben £i{(^, ' I laid it on 
the table for him.' 

1. 1. A large number of transitive verbs take, along with the 
accusative, a dative as more or less necessary complement of their 
action. Such are 

a. Many simple verbs, especially such as denote a bringing near or re- 
moving, a giving or taking, impartiDg, oommanding, permitting or refusing, 
and the like. 

Thus, er brad^te ben Sling bcr %\ttn, *he brought the ring to the old 
woman ; ' tc^ frfireibc mcinem SSoter eincn SSricf, ' I write my father a letter; * 
man erlaubt aHeS einem greunbe, ' one permits a friend anything.' 

b. Many verbs compounded with inseparable or separable prefixes, espe- 
cially cnt, tv, \)tx, and an, ouf, ah, hti, nac^, toor, gu. 

Thus, er tjermod^t ben 9ling bcm liebflcn feincr ©ol^nc, * he makes over 
the ring to the dearest of his sons ; ' er motttc t^m bie If rone auflc^cn, * he 
wished to set the crown on his head ; ' fie mugte i^m bie 3ungfrau gufogen, 
* she had to promise him the girL' 

c A few verbs that require a reflexive object in the dative, forming a 
class of improper reflexives (290): thus, id^ \)ahc mir ^etfaQ Derbient, *I 
have earned myself applause.' 

d. A few verbs compounded with adjectives, or verbal phrases akin with 
such: e. g., ina^rfagen, ' prophesy; ' lunb madden, ^make known.' 

2. In the passive of these verbs, where the object-accusative becomes a 
subject-nominative, the dative remains as sole object: thus, ber 9ling tnurbe 
ber ^(tcn gebrac^t, * the ring was brought to the old woman ; ' eS ttitrb mir 
funb %tmadjt, Mt is made known to me.' 

3. As the examples have shown, the English also often uses its 

objective without a preposition (when placed next the verb) in a 

dative sense. In other cases, it expresses the dative relation by 

prepositions, especially to. But, where the verb implies removal, 

the dative frequently answers to our objective with yrow. 

Thus, ntmm mctncr 9icbe jeben ©tad^el, * take /rom my words all sting; * 
e« fta^I mir baS ?ebcn, ' it stole my Kfe^om me; ' ed bcmcm aJHtlcib gu cut* 
);tegcn, ' to withdraw it fiom thy compassion.' 

The same is true of the dative after intransitive verbs : see below. 

4. Either the direct or the indirect object may often be omitted, and the^ 
verb used with the other alone : thus, etnem cin S3ud^ Dortefen, * to read a 
book aloud to some one ; ' ctn ^n6) tjortcfcn, * to read a book aloud; ' einem 
Dortcjcn, * to read aloud to some one ; ' also, simply Dorlefcn, ' to read aloud, 
lecture.' 
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n. 1. Many verbs take a dative as their sole object 

These, as not admitting an accusative, are reckoned as intransitive ; but 
many of them correspond to verbs which in English are looked upon as 
transitive. 

a. About thirty-five simple verbs, together with a few that have the in- 
separable prefixes be, ge, er ; alsoi the contraries of several of them, formed 
with the prefix tntg* 

Thus, fctb i^r i^ncn nit^t bcgcgnct, * did you not meet them ? ' folgt burc^ 




help me I ' ben 9{aumen unb ^etten )u tro^n, * to defy space and time/ 

b. A large number of verbs oompounded with the inseparable prefix ent^ 
and with the prepositions ah, an, auf, au9, bet, ein, entgegen, nadf, nnter, 
bor, n)tber, ^u ; deriving their power to take the dative object from the mo- 
dification of meaning given by the prefix. 

Thus, bie ©c^Yoerter entfliegen ber ©d^eibe, * the swords leap from the 
scabbard; ' oiele ftimmten biejer "^luftc^t bet, 'many acceded to this view;' 
fommt ciner t^m entgegen, * if one comes to meet him ; * urn fi^nlic^en (£r« 
eigntffen Dorgubeugeit, 4n order to avoid such oocurreaces;' welder ben 
@efed^ten juja^, * who was looking on at the contests/ 

The meaning added by the prefix is, as the examples show, to be very 
variously rendered in English. 

c A number of verbs compounded with nouns, adverbs, and a^iectives ; 
also, of verbal phrases akin with such. 

Thus, bag fein ©efang feinent j^Ietbe gletci^tommen milffe, 'that his song 
must correspond with his attire ; * er eilte feinent JBater ju ^fltfe, * he hast- 
ened to the help of his father; ' ed t^nt mir leib, 'it pains me; ' er ntac^t 
biefcr ©ante bcit $of, *he is paying court to this lady; * c3 inorb i^m gu 
^^etl, ' it was granted him (fell to his share).' 

dL SBerben, ' become,' is sometimes used alone with a (possessive) dative 
in the sense of gu X^eil inerben : thus, bagu inatb bent jff^enfc^en ber $er* 
flanb, ' for that end was understanding given to man ([became his).' Quite 
rarely, such a possessive dative follows {etn : as, eS ijl i^m, ' it Is his (be- 
longs to him).' 

e. A few impersonal verbs, or verbs used impersonally, take a dative de- 
signating the subject of the feeling or condition they express : thus, ed grant 
nttr, *I am horrified; ' i^m fc^totnbeU, 'he turns giddy.' Some of these 
take also the accusative. 

/. Also fein, tt)erben, and gel^en or erge^en, with adverbial acQuncts, are 
firequently thus used impersonally with the dative (292.4) : thus, i^nt toax 
bange, ' he was in anxiety ; ' nttr n)irb fo roo^t, ' so pleasant a feeling is 
coming over me ; ' ttJtc ifi mir benn, * how is it then with me ?' bent ifl fo, 
' the case is thus (it is thus with regard to that).' 

2. Of the intransitive verbs governing the dative, a part — especially those 
that denote an action proceeding from a person — may form an impersona] 
passive governing the same case (see 279.2). 

4* 
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Thus, cS Warb mir ^art bcgcgnet, * I have been harshly dealt with (met); 
cl ttJurbe i^m gc^olf en, * he was helped.' 

III. In a looser and less strictly dependent construction — ^as 

denoting the person (or thing) in behalf of whom, or as ajffecting 

whom, anything is or is done, the dative (** dative of interest ") is 

used so freely, and with so many verbs, that to attempt giving 

rules for its occurrence would be useless. Only one or two points 

call for special notice. 

a. A dative grammatically dependent on the verb takes the place of a 
possessive genitive qualifying a noun in the sentence : thus, bet Vimine um 
ben $ald f adenb, * falling upon her nurse's neck ; ' leget ben MioHntx bcr 
Tlaib in ben <B(i^oog, * lay Miollner in the maid's lap.' 

b. This is especially common with the personal pronouns : thus, ed blt^jt 
and ben ^ugen t^m tii^n, * a daring look beams from his eyes ' (see 161). 

c The personal pronoun is sometimes thus used in a manner that is ex- 
pletive : thus, ftc^ mir ob jte f ommen, * see (for me) whether they are com- 
ing ' (compare 166). 

IT. For the dative dependent upon a verb, in all its varieties (but not 
with all verbs : especially not with those which take the dative after the 
manner of a direct object, ILla), Is sometimes substituted a case governed 
by a preposition (as gu, * to,' filr, * for,' Jjon, *from '). This substitution is 
notably more frequent with a noun than with a personal pronoun ; a dative 
of the latter is often used where one of the former would make a harsh or 
forced construction. . 

223. The Dative with Adjectives. 

1. The construction of the dative with adjectives is analogous 
with its construction with verbs. Some adjectives call for the 
case as their essential or natural defining complement ; others ad- 
mit it in a looser relation, after the manner of a " dative of in- 
terest " (above, 222.III.). 

2. Adjectives taking the dative as their more essential comple- 
ment are especially tliose that signify nearness or remoteness, 
likeness or unlikeness, suitableness, property, inclination, advantage 
or disadvantage, and the like. Usually, they require in English 
the preposition to before a noun limiting them. 

Thus, tote no§ ffl^r id^ mid^ bir, * how near I feel myself to thee I ' bent 
2l(f erbau frcmb, * strangers to agriculture ; ' SSolf en gteic^ gitttgen, * clouds 
like wings ; ' ctncn i^m etgcncn ^tx% ' a value peculiar to it ; " cine ©cclc, 
bte ber £^at ntd^t gemad^fen \% ' a soul that is not equal to the deed ; ' ein 
nttr under^offtc« Oliidf, * a happiness unhoped for by me.' 

3. Participles of verbs governing the dative admit a comple- 
ment in the same case, in analogy with the uses of the verbs from 
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whicli they come, and according to their own character as active, 
passive, or neater participles. 

4. Verbal derivatives in bar and It^, signifying possibility, take 
a dative of the person whom the possibility concerns : thus, mir 
begrcifltd), ' comprehensible to me ; ' bent SKenfd^en unbeioo^nbar^ 
^ uninnabitable by man.' 

6. Almost any adjective qualified by gu, * too,' or gcnug, * suffi- 
ciently, enough,' admits an adjunct in the dative : thus, bad ^(ctb 
ifl mir gu lang^ ibm abcr nid^t lang jcnug, * the garment is too long 
for me, but not long enough for nun.' 

6. Many adjectives admit a dative adjunct more readily, or only, when 
used with a verb, either predicatively, or formlDg a more or less closely 
oompounded verbal phrase : thus, bad tfl mir rec^t, * that suits me (seems 
to me right) ; ' ba« tt)irb bem Ifnaben \^XOtx, * that grows hard for the boy.* 

Per such phrases, with transitive, intransitive, and impersonal verbs, see 
above, 222.1.1(2, llAcJ. 

7. For the dative with an adyeotive, also, is often used a case governed 
hr a preposition (especially t)on, * fh>m,' file, * for '). 

224. The Dative with PrepositioM, 

1. About twenty prepositions govern the dative. 
For the list of them, see under Prepositions (374). 

2. ]Nme prepositions govern the dative when the relation ex- 
pressed is that of situation or locality ; but the accusative, when 
motion or tendency toward anything is implied. 

These are an, auf, Winter, tn, nebcn, ilber, untcr, )7or, ;n)t)c&en (see 
376). 

5225. The Dative in other constructions. 

1. The use of the dative as a virtual possessive genitive, grammatically 
dependent on a verb, but logically qualifying a noun, has been explained 
above (222.III.a,d). Rarely, the dative is found having the same valuQ 
with a noun alone : as, bem 9{tefen j^nx ?ufl, * for the giant's pleasure (fqf 
a pleasure to the giant) ; ' er gab, t^m }u @^rcn, mand^e gefte, ' he gav^ 
many festivals in his honor.' Yet more rarely, it occurs with a noun iij 
other relations usually expressed by a genitive, or with the ai^ of a prepo? 
sition: as. etn ^^ufter i^iirgem unb ^auern, 'a model for citizens and pea? 
sants ; ' Q^enitg^ett cinem neuen ^unbe, * assurance of a new covenant.* 

2. The dative sometimes follows a noun in exclamatory phrases (as if 
the imperative of fcin, ' to be,' were understood) : thus, bem ^uben unb bem 
^ncd^t bie ^d^t, * outlawry to the villain and flunkey 1 ' greube bem @tcrb- 
fid^en, * joy to the mortal I ' Some words habitually employed as exclamations 
are also followed by a dative signifying the person toward whom the feel- 
iug expressed by the exclamation is directed : such are n^ol^t, ^eiL ^eL 
and tfxe lilfe (see 392), 
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Accusative. 

226. The relations of the accusative are more simple than those of the 
other ohlique cases. ,Its proper office is to stand as direct ohject of a 
verhal action; and also, in that relation, most nearly akin with the former, 
which we ordinarily express hy to : but this it has in German only in part. 
The German uses it also as the case absolute. 

227. The Accusative with Verbs, 

1. The accusative is especiailj the case bebnging to tlie direct 

object of a transitive verb : as, xi) fc^c ben SDlamt ; cr trdgt cinen 

^ut, * I see the man ; he wears a hat.' 

a. And a transitive verb, on the other hand, is one that takes a direct 
object in the accusative. The classification of verbs as transitive and in- 
transitive is in part formal rather than logical, and 

&. Some verbs which in EngUsh are regarded as transitive take in Ger- 
man the genitive (219.5) or the dative (222. ILl), and therefore belong to 
the class of intransitives. Again, some verbs which to us are intransitive 
are in German, uniformly or occasionally, transitive : as, i^r ^abt mid^ f^)rc* 
c^cn iDotten, *you have desired to speak to me.^ 

2. The accusative is also sometimes used as the object of a verb 
properly intransitive. 

a. Some verbs may be followed by an accusative of meaning 

akin with their own, or signifying a substantive idea which they 

themselves virtually involve (*\cognate accusative"). 

Thus, tt»ir flerbcn ^icr ben %oh bcr greien, *we die here the death of the 
free ; * bctct einen frommcn 0]prud^, * pray a pious phrase ; ' fie fd^laft ben 
k^ten @c^laf, ' she sleeps the last sle^p.* 

b. By a pregnant construction, an intransitive may be followed 
by an accusative of that which is effected or made to appear by 
the action it designates : thus, tont bie ®iodt ®rabaefang, ' the 
bell tolls a funeral hymn ; ' toa^ gnnfcfl bu mir ^er, * wnat grinnest 
thou at me (what does thy grinning signify) ? ' — or by an accusa- 
tive and an adjective or other equivalent expression as factitive 
predicate, signifying the condition into which that which is desig- 
nated by the accusative is brought by the action described by the 
verb : thus, jid) l^alb tobt laci^en, * to laugh one's self half dead ; ' 
id) trfium' ote ft^inb mid^ juriide, * I dream myself back* into child- 
hood (as child) ; ' bu toirfl btc SBdd)tcr ou« bcm ©d^tafe fc^reicn, 
* thou wilt scream the guards out of sleep.* 

c. Some impersonal verbs, denoting a personal condition or 
state of feeling, take an accusative signifying the person affected : 
thus, c3 liiftet fcincn, cucr 5Wann ju njcrbcn, *no one desires to be- 
come your husband ;' mid^ fjungcrt, ' I am hungry.' See 294. 
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With these are incltided also bfitttett, bfittd^teit, 'seem' (the onlrrerbfl 
in which a like oonstraction still appears in Engliah) : thus, midp bllnlt^ 
*me thinks; * mit^ bouc^te, 'me thought' These (and some of the others 
also) admit a dative instead of an accusatiye object (222.11. le). 

d. For the accusatiye after fcin or n^erben with certain adjectiyeSj see 
below (229). 

3. A few transitive verbs govern two accnsatives : these are 

a, ^ragen, 'ask,' tel^ren, 'teach,* and (rarely) bitten, 'beg/ which add 
to theur personal ol^fect another denoting the thing to which their action 
relates : thas, tx fragte mid^ mdnd^ed, 'he asked me man^a thing; ' i4 ie^ce 
i^n bif Wtn% *I teach him music; ' t(^ bitte btd^ nut bte^, ^^ W ^ thee 
only this' (a.150.2). 

b. ^eigen and nettnen, 'call, name,' f(j^itn))fen and fd^elten, 'call by way of 
reproach,' and taufen, * cfaiisten,' which add to their personal object a second 
accusative as factitive predicate, denoting the name or title given: thus, ic^ 
toifl ailed etne ©ditching nennen, 'I will call the whole a work of destiny; ' 
er fc^tinpfte feiiien ©egner einen iRarcen, ' he reviled his adversary as a fooL' 

c, A noun in the accusative as factitave predicate now and then appears 
with other verbs— as, fo gtaubc jeber feinen SRing ben ec^ten, 'then let each 
believe his own ring the genuine one : ' but this construotiion is generally 




'i know him a man of honor.' 

52528. The Accusative with Propositions, 

1. Eight prepositions always govern the accusative. 

They are hx9, bur(5, filr, gcgenor gen, o^nc, fonbcr^um, tpibcr (see 376). 

2. Nine prepositions are followed by the accusative when they 
indicate motion or tendency toward ; otherwise, by the dative. 

They are on, auf, ^tntcr, in, ncbcn, fiber, unter, Dor, gmift^en (see 376). 

52529. The Accusative with Adjectives, 

A few adjectives, when ua^d predicatively with feth or iDerben (especially 
the latterX ^^7 ^^^ <^ object in the accusative. 

They are on|t(i^ttg, belDugt, getoa^r, getoobnt, Io8, ntflbe, fatt, fiberbrllfftg, 
jitfrteben : thus, bie @cif!cr toerb' x6) nun nit^t lo«, ' I cannot now get rid of 
the spiritsj ' t(^ War* e« gufrteben, *I should be content with it; ' mcnn ttJtc 
ntd^t fein (Singrctfen gemote mflrben, ' if we did not feel its taking hold.' 

This anomalous construction is of quite modem origin. The governing 
force belongs to the combination of adjective and verb (compare 223.6). 

5230. The AecustUive in absolute construction, 
1. The accusative is used absokitely (that is, as adverbial adjunct 
of a verb or adjective, but not properly governed by them) to 
express measure — whether of duration of time, of extent of space, 
of weight, of value, or of number. 
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Thus, er \ov^tt cinen ^ugenBttcf, ' he listened for a moment '; an bie id^ 
btele ^a^re nid^t gebad^t, *of which I have not thought for many years; ' 
man l^atte ftc nur mm\%t Sage t>ox\)tv gefeljen, * they had been seen only a 
few days before ; ' ^tuangtg ^a^te l^er, * twenty years since ; * atd jte tint 
gute (Btxtdt f ortgegangen toaren, ' when they had gone on a good piece ; ' tint 
$albe @tunbe ))or bent <S(4Iog, * half a league outside the castle; ' ac^t Tlot^ 

gen ticf, * eight furlongs deep; ' e8 tt)tegt cin $funb, 'it weighs a pound ; * 
ad (oflet itoti Scaler, 'that costs two dollars;' ein $eer 300,000 ^tann 
ftaxt, 'an army 300,000 men strong.' 

a. To an aoousatiTe expressing duration of time is often added the 
adverb lang, 'long: * as, er lag ficben 3a^re lang, 'he lay for sieven years ; ' 
ben gan^en XaQ kng, 'the whole daylong: ' — ^less often other adverbs: as, 
bad gange Sa^r bur^, 'the whole year through; ' btefe 3eit ilber, 'all this 
time/ 

b. By a similar construction, an adverb of direction or motion is very 
frequently added to an accusative of space, in such way as almost to have 
the value of a preposition governing it : thus, bie Sre^en punter, ' down 
the stairs; ' ben i^erg l^tnan, ' up the mountain | ' ben ^eg am ^a^ l^tnauf, 
' up the path by the brook; * ben ganjen (Sorjo l^m unb toithtx, ' through the 
whole Corso and back.' 

2. The accusative is also used to express the time of occurreuce 
(** time when "). 

Thus, bod gef(!^ol^ jebed ^aljX, 'that happened every year;* ben Stbenb 
betm San^e, 'that evening, at the dance; ' er fte^t bie ^elt laum einen geier* 
tog, ' he sees the world only on a holiday.* 

This use of the accusative borders on that of the adverbial genitive 
(220.1), and the two are to home extent interchangeable: but the accusative 
has the more definite meaning, and cannot be used without a defining ad- 
junct : thus, Stbenbd, bed Slbcnbd, * of an evening, in the evening * (now and 
then, or habitually); but biefen ^benb, ' this evening,' le^^ten ^benb, 'last 
evening,' and so on. 

3. a, A . noun in the accusative is sometimes used absolutely, 
with an adjunct (prepositional or adjective), to express an accom- 
panying or characterizing circumstance — as if governed by with 
or having understood. 

Thus, bie Wiatttx erfd^ienen, ben Wangling im ^rme, 'the mothers 
appeared, (with) their infants in their arms; ' onbere flie^en, tnilbe ^ngfl im 
f unfetnben ^nge^ ' others fiy, wild terror in tiieir flashing eyes.' 

h. This is especially usual with a participle as adjunct of the noun: thus, 
Wxnlt nnd, bie godfel umgetoanbt, 'beckons to us, with torch inverted;' 
man gctt)o^nt ed, ben ^o^f gcgen bett Sorfo gerit^tet, fiitt jn ^itjtn, 'it is 
trained to stand still, having the head directed toward the Oorso ; ' felbfl 
Bronte nid^t oudgenonrnten, 'even the sick not excepted.* 

c Allied with this is the so-called imperative nse of the participle (see 
369.3). 
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CONJUGATION. 

231. Conjugation is variation for mood, tense, number A 
and person. . 

Only verbs are conjugated : hence, the subject of con- ] 
jngation is coincident with that of verbal inflection. 



1282. The essential characteristic of a verb is that it predi- 
cates or asserts somethiDg of a subject : that is to say, it ascribes 
some action, or state, or quality, to some being or thing expressed 
by a noun or pronoun. 

This predication or ascription is not always direct and positive; it may 
bo contingent, inquiring, or optative: compare 427. 

233. Verbs are variously classified. 

1. They are divided into TRANsmvB and intransitive, accord- 
ing to the nature of the relation they sustain to a noun represent- 
ing the object of their action : a verb that admits an object in the 
accusative is called transitive ; otherwise, intransitive. 




a. That the distinction of transitive and intransitive is in part formal 
rather than essential, has been pointed ont above (227.1 a, &) : practicaUy, 
however, it is one of importance. 

2. Under these classes are distinguished 

a. Reflexive verbs, which take an object designating the same 
person or thing with their subject. 

b. Impersonal verbs, used only in the third person singular, 
and either with an indefinite subject or without an expressed 
subject. 

3. Transitite verbs, again, form by the help of an auxiliary 
verb a passive voice, denoting the sufiering of an action, and 
taking as its subject what was the object of the simple verb : 
which latter, by contrast with the other, is said to be of the ac- 
tive VOICE. 

4. Nearly all verbs, moreover, admit of being compounded 
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"witli certain prefixes, of a prepositional character : with reference 
to such composition, therefore, they are distinguished as simple 
and COMPOUND. 

234. The general rules of conjugation apply alike to all verbs, 
of whatever class they may be. They will be first stated and 
illustrated in their application to simple personal verbs in the ac- 
tive voice. 

SiMPLB Forms of the Verb. 

235. The German verb has the same simple forms as 
the English, namely : 

1. Two tenses^ the pbesent, and the pbeteeit, or inde- 
finite past. 

The value and use of these tenses nearly correspond in the two 
languages. But the present is sometimes employed in place of 
our perfect, or our future ; and the limits of the preterit and the 
perfect are also not precisely the same in both : see 324 etc. 

2. These tenses are formed each in two moods^ the 
INDICATIVE and the subjunctive. 

The subjunctive is nearly extinct in English : the German sub- 
junctive is employed sometimes for our potential and conditional ; 
others of its uses have no correspondent in English : see 329 etc 

The rendering of the subjunctive tenses in the paradigms, therefore, by 
' may ' and *• might ' is only conventional, and for the siJce of uniformity ; 
such rendering gives but one of their various meanings. 

3. Each tense is declined in two numbers^ with three 
persons in each nnmber, as in English. 

4. Of an IMPERATIVE mood there are two persons, the 
second singular and the second plural. 

5. An iNFiinnvE, or verbal noun. 

6. Two PARTICIPLES, or verbal adjectives, one present 
and active ; the other past, and prevailingly passive. 

The infinitive and participles are not proper verbal forms, sinoe they 
contain no idea of predication. They present the verbal idea in the condi- 
tion of noun and of adjective respectively ; but, as regards their adjuncts, 
they share in the construction of their corresponding verbal forms : see 
348 and 357. 
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236. Examples : 

1. liebcn, Move' (root, licb). 

Indicative, 



Pen, SingtHar, 

1 td^ Kcbe *I love' 

2 bu ttcbji * thou lovest 

3 cr ficbt *lie loves' 

PhimL 
* I tt)ir Uebctt * we love ' 

2 i^r Kebt * ye love ' 

3 ftc licbcn *they love' 



Present 

td^ (tebe 
bu Kebefl 
er Itebe 

loir Keben 
i^r Kebet 
ftc Kcbcn 



SuBJUNCnVK. 

Singtdar, 

* I may love ' 
*thon mayest Iovib*^ 

* he may love ' 

Plural 

* we may love ' 

* ye may love ' 
Hhey may love' 



Singtdar.' 

I iij Itcbtc * I loved ' 



Preterit 

Singtdar. 

iij licbtc, sbctc * I might love ' 

2 bulicbtcfl'thoulovedst' bu licbtcfl, *bctcfl * thou mightest love' 

3 cr licbtc * he loved ' cr Itcbtc, sbctc * ho might love ' 

Plural. Plural. 

1 toir licbtcu * we loved ' n)ir Kebtcn, ^bctcu * we might love ' 

2 il^r ticbtct *ye loved' t^r Kcbtct, *bctct *ye might love' 

3 ftc Kcbtcn 'they loved' fic licbtcu, *bctcu * they might love ' 

Imperative. 
Singtdar, Plural. 

2 ficbc, licbc bu * love thou ' ficbt, licbt i^r 

Inpinitive. 
ficbcu * to love ' 



* love ye ' 



Participles. 



Present 
ficbcnb Moving' 



Past. 



gcficbt 



loved 



Remarks. 1. This verb illustrates the mode of inflection of verbs of the 
New conjugation, corresponding with what we call "regular verbs " in Eng- 
lish. The special rules concerning the inilection of such verbs are given 
below : see 246 eta 

2. The forms Uebcfl and tiebct maybe used also in the present indicative 
and the imperative, as well as (iebetc etc. in the preterit indicative, and ()e« 
liebet in the past participle: see below, 237.3. 
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2. gcbcn, *give' (root, gcb). 

Indicative. Subjunctivb. 

Present 

SingtUar. SingtiUir. 

1 id) gcbc * I give * id^ gcbc * I may give ' 

2 bu gtcbfl^ gibfl * thou givest ' bu gebcfl * thou mayest give * 

3 cr gicbt, gtbt ' he gives ' cr gcbc * he may give ' 

Plural Plural 

1 totr gcbcn * we give ' mir geben ' we may give ' 

2 il^r gcbt * ye give ' tl^r gcbct * ye may give ' 

3 fic gebcn * they give ' fie gcbcn * they may give * 

Preterit 

Singular. Smgula/r, 

1 id^ gab * I gave ' tc^ gfibc * I might give ' 

2 bu gobfl * thou gavest ' hvi gSbcfl * thou mightest give * 

3 cr gab * he gave ' cr gfibc ' he might give ' 

Plural Plural 

1 loir gabcn * we gave ' n)ir gfibcn * we might give ' 

2 il^r gabt * ye gave ' iljr gabct * ye might give ' 

3 fic gabctt * they gave ' ftc gfibcn * they might give ' 

Imperative. 
Singular, Plttral 

2 gieb, gib bu * give thou ' gcbt, gcbt i^r * give ye ' 

Infinitive. "^ 

gcbcn * to give ' 

Participles. 
Present Past 

gebcnb 'giving' gcgcbcn 'given* 

Rema/rk8. 1. This verb iUustrates the mode of inflection of verbs of the 
Old conjugation, corresponding with what we call "irregular verbs "" in Eng- 
lish. The special rules oonoerning the inflection of such verbs are given 
below: see 261 etc 

2. The forms Qcbet, gabefl, gabet (for gcbt, gabfl, gabt) are occasionally 
met with; also gfioft, gfiot (for gfibcfl, gabct). For tlie double forms gicbfl, 
gib|!, etc., see 268.15. 
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5237. General Bulee respecting the Simple Forms of the Verb. 

1. Of tbe forms thus given, three are called the pbincipal 
PABTS, because, when they are known, all the others can be in* 
ferred from them: these are the infinitive, the 1st pers. sing. 
preterit, and the i^bsX participle : thus, licbcn, licbtc, gcficbt ; gcbcn, 
gab, gcgcbciu 

a. The infinitive always ends in it, and almost always in en. 

The rejection of this n or en gives us the root of the verb. 

Not ending in eti are only fctn, * be,' t^un, * do/ and inflnitivea from roots 
of more than one syllable ending Id ( or r, as koanbctn, ' walk,' loanbem, 
• wander.' 

h. There are, as the examples show, two ways of forming the 
preterit and past participle : the preterit adding ete or te to the 
root^ or else adding nothing, but changing the radical vowel ; 
the partidple taking the ending et or t, or else en ox n. Accord- 
ing to these differences, verbs are divided into two conjugations 
(see below, 245). 

2. The endings of tense inflection are 

first pers. singular, t, — first pert, plural, en, tt 

second pers. ** ejl, fl, t, — second pers. " et, t 
third pers. " ct, t, c, — third pers. . ** en, n 

The rules for their use are as follows : 

a. The first persons pres. indicative and subjunctive are the 

same, and formed by adding e to the simple root. 

Exceptions are only bin, ' am,' fet, ' may be,' and the pres. indicative 
of the modal auxiliaries (see 251.3). 

l. The first (and third) pers. singular of the preterit subjunctive, and of 
the preterit indicative except in verbs of the Old ooxgugatton (269.ll), also 
end in e. 

3. a. The third pers. sing. pres. indicative has the ending t or 

et (our thy e in loveth, loves) : in all the other tenses, the third 

person is like the first. 

Exceptions, without the ending t are only the modal auxiliaries (see 
251.3), and a few other verbs (268.6). 

h. The ending of all second persons singular (except in 
the imperative) is {} or efl (our st in lovest) ; of all first and 
third. persons plural (excepting only flnb, *are'), en or n; of 
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all second persons plaral (with the single exception {etb, 'are'), 
ct or t 

c. The retention or rejection of the vowel c of the endhigs t\t, 
ct (also of e before the te forming the preterit of one conjogation) 
depends partly on euphony, partly on arbitrary choice. The c must 
always be used when the final letter of the root is such that the 
consonant of the ending would not otherwise be distinctly heard 
— thus, we may say Uebeft or Ikhfi, but only ttcfcft, 'readest,' 
tameft *dancest;' tiebt or Ikbct, but only bittct, *begs,' rcbct, 

* talks ' — also, when a harsh or u^ipronounceable combination of 
consonants would otherwise occur — ^thus, only atl^meft^ at^met/ 

* breathest, breathes ; ' fcgneft, fcgnet, ' blessest, blesses.* In other 
cases, the writer or speaker is allowed to choose between the 
fuller and the briefer form ; the latter being more familiar or col- 
loquial, the former more used in stately and solemn styles. But 
the c is generally retained in the subjunctive, especially when the 
distinction of subjunctive and indicative depends upon it. 

The e of the ending en of the first and third persons plural is 

rarely dropped except after unaccented er or el, in the indicative. 

Special rules affecting some of the forms of the Old conjugation will be 
given below (268-9). 

d. The final unaccented e of all verbal forms (as of all other words in the 
language) is not unfrequentlj cut of^ especially in poetry, and in colloquial 
style. An apostrophe should always be used, to show the omission; but 
this is sometimes neglected. 

4. The inflection of the tenses is always regular, except in the 
second and third persons singular of the pres. indicative, which 
often show a difference of vowel or of consonant, or both, from 
the other persons of the tense. The same irregularities appear 
also in the imperative singular (see 268, 270). 

5. The imperative singular ends in e in nearly all verbs (for 
exceptions, see 270.2) ; the plural is the same with the second 
pers. pi. indie present. Both numbers admit of use, as in Eng- 
lish, either with or without a subject pronoun. 

For the filling up of the imperative with subjunctive formSj see 243.1. 

6. The form of the present participle may always be foond by 
adding b to the infinitive. 

Only tl^un, * do,* and fern, *be/ form t^ucnb, fcienb. 

7. The past participle has usually the prefix ge. For exc^ 
tions, see 243.3. 
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8. Notice that the third pers. plnnd of all yerhal forms is used 
also in the sense of a second person, singnLir or phin^ (see 163.4), 
its subject fie being then written with a capital : thus, @te fi€b€n> 
* you love ; ' ©ie gabcn^ * you gave.' 

COMPOUKD FOBMB OF THB YbBB. 

238. As m the case of the English verb, again, the 
scheme of German conjugation is filled up with a large 
number of compound forms, made by the aid of auxiliary 
verbs. 

5i39. Conjugation of tiie Avmiliaries of Tense. 

The auxiliaries used in the formation of the tenses of 
ordinary conjugation are three, namely, l^abcn, ^have,' 
fctn, 'be,' toerben, * become.' The simple forms of these 
verbs are as follows : 

1. $abctt : — prmcipal parts l^abcn, l^attc, gcl^abt. 

Subjukchyb. 
Present, 

Singular. 

id^ l^abc * I may have' 

bu l^abcfl *thou mayest have' 

cr ^abc * he may have ' 

Plural 

toir l^abcn * we may have ' 

i^r l^abct * ye may hav^ ' 

fie l^abctt * they may have ' 

Preterit, 

Singular. 

iij l^atte * I might have ' 

bu ^^ttefl ' thou mightest have ' 

er l^fitte * he might have ' 

PluraL 
toir ^(Utcn * we might have ' 

i^r ^ttct . * ye might have ' 

ftc fatten * they might have ' 





Indioativs. 


I 

2 

3 


SingtHar. 
id^l^obe * I have* 
bu ^afl * thou hast' 
cr l^at * he has' 




Plural 


I 

2 

3 


toxx l^aben 
ij^r l^abt 
{te l^aben 


* we have ' 

* ye have ' 

* they have ' 



Singular. 

1 i^l^atte *Ihad' 

2 btt^dttcfl Hhouhadst' 

3 cr l^attc * he had ' 

Plural 

1 toir l^atten * we had ' 

2 il^r l^attct * ye had ' 

3 fie l^attett * they had ' 
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Impbbatiys. 

SingiUar. Plural 

2 fyiit ^ have thoa ' f^abt ' have je ' 

iNFiinnyE. 
^abctt * to have' 

Pabticipler. 
Present Past 

^obenb * having* gel^abt *had* 

2. ©cm, * be : * — ^priDcipal parts fcin, tear, getocfcn. 



Indicative. 
Singular, 

1 iijhva * I am ' 

2 hvi Btfl ^ thou art ' 

3 er ifl * he is * 

PktraL 

1 toir jmb * we are • 

2 i^r fctb * ye are * 

3 fic pnb * they are ' 

Singular. 

1 xij war * I was ' 

2 bu tDarfl ' thou wast ' 

3 er tear * he was ' 

Plural 

1 tote toarcn * we were ' 

2 i^r toaret * ye were * 

3 Pc toarcn * they were * 



Subjunctive. 

Present. 

Singular. 

xij fci * I may be ' 

hvL fcicp * thou mayest be ' 

er fci * he may be ' 

^ Plural 

toir fctctt * we may be ' 

il^r fetet * ye may be ' 

fie f cictt * they may be ' 

Preterit 

Singular. 

xij tofire ' I might be • 

bu to&refl * thou mightest be ' 

er toare * he might bo ' 

Plural 
toir toftren * we might be ' 



i^r todret 
ftc todrctt 



* ye might be * 

* they might be 



Impebative. 



2 f ei 



SinguJar. 

* be thou * 



I^ural 



fctb 

Infinitive. 
fein *to be* 

Fabticiples. 



•be ye* 



Present 
fcicnb * being ' 



Past 
getocfcn * been ' 
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3. SBerbctt, * become : ' — principal parts merbeit, toarb or tourbe, 
gctoorbctu 

InDIOATIVK. SgBJUNCTIVK. 

Singular, Singular, 

1 xi) loerbc * I become^ idj tocrbe * I may become ' 

2 bu totrfl 'thou becomcst' bu toerbefl ' tbou mayest ' etc. 

3 cr toirb * be becomes ' cr tocvbc * be may become ' 

Plural. PhiraL 

1 tott iDerben ^ we become ' toxx loerben ^ we may become ' 

2 i^r tocrbet * ye become* i^r toerbct * ye may become' 

3 fie tocrbcn * they become ' fie toerbeu * they may become ' 

Preterit, 

Singular, Singular, 

1 t^ toarb, * I became ' x(ff toUrbe * I might become ' 

lourbe 

2 bu toarbft, Hhou becamest ' bu Miitrbefl 'thoa roightest' etc. 

toutbefl 

3 er tDarb, * he became ' er toiirbe ' he might become ' 

n)urbe 

Plural Plural, 

1 tt)tr tourben * we became ' toir iDilrben * we might become * 

2 tl^r tourbet * ye became ' i^r toUrbet * ye might become * 

3 fie tourben * they became' fie toftrben * they might become' 

Impksativx. 
2 toerbe * become thou ' tocrbet * become ye ' 

Infinitivk. 
tocrbctt * to become ' 

Particiflss. 
iDcrbcttb * becoming' getoorbcn 'become' 

4. Irregularities in the Conjugation of these Verbs. 

a, ^aben is analogous in its conjugation with lieben, abovOi but the 
frequency of its use lias led to an abbreviation of a few of its forms. Thus, 
^afi and ^at are for older ^abfl and ^bt, and l^atte for l^abtc. The modifi- 
cation of the vowel in l^dtte, pret. subj., is against the prevailing analogy 
of verbs of its dass (see 250.2). 
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b. @ein is of the same coiyugation with geben, above. Its irregularity, 
which is far greater than that of any other verb in the language, comes 
mainly from its being made up of forms derived from three independent 
roots : bin and bifl are from the same root as our be, being, been (original 
form bhu ; Lat. fui, Greek phuo) ; the rest of the present from the same 
root as our pres. indicative am etc. (original form as ; Lat. ^771, etc, Greek 
eimt) ; while the preterit and past participle, getDefett, are fron the root of 
our was, were (original form ivas, * dwell, abide '). See the author's ** Lan- 
guage and the Study of Language," p. 115. 

Some authors stiU retain ttf for ei (see 19.3) in fetn, in order to distin- 
guish it from the possessive fetn (167). 

c iSBerben is a nearly regular v^rb of the same conjugation with geben. 
For its persons tDtrfl and kotrb, see below, 268.5. In the double form of 
its preL ind. singular, it preserves a solitary relic of a conditiott onoe be- 
longing to many verbs in the language, whose preterits had a different vowel 
in the singular and plural. fBcrrb is the original form, and routbe is a quite 
modem end anomalous fabrication, made after the analogy of the plural 
murbetu 

EXEKCISB XIV. 

Simple ForwA of the Verh 

1. 3)cr SJater liebt fcinc fiinber, unb fic fiebcn i^n. 2. SSJcnn i^ 
O^nen gdbe toa^ ic^ ^abe, l^£itte Hj felber nul^td. 3. SBa^ l^afl bu ut 
bcr SEafc^c ? 4. 6r ift franf^ abcr cr h)trb jcfet beffcr. 5. t)tqtmgt, 
j ben ic^ Uebte, toorb mir jcbcn Xa% licbcr. 6. ago jtnb ©ic? uub ido 
toar ftc ate tvk l^ier toaren ? 7. @cbt mir toa^ il^r Kebt, wttb td^ 
toerbc gufrtcbciu 8; gg ifl gut, rcid^ %n fcin ; aber c^ njfitc beffcr, gu* 
friebcn ju fcin. 9. 2HIe SKenf^en fmo iBriibcr, abcr fic Kcbcn einan^ 

bcr nid^t toic Srilber. 10. SBa3 cr flcbe> toiffcn wix xiidjt 

( 

i. ' 240. Formation of the Compound Tenses, 

1. From ^abcn or fcin, with the past participle of any verb, 
are formed a perfect and a pluperfect tense, indicative and sub- 
junctive, and a perfect infinitive. 

a. The Perfect tense, indicative and subjunctive, is formed by- 
adding the past participle to the present tense of l^abcn or of 
fcin : thus, tdft l^abc adicbt, ' I bave loved,' or * I may have loved ; ' 
i^ bin gcfommcn, 'I have (am) come,' ii^ fci gcfommen, *I may 
have come.' 

h. The Plupehfeot adds tbe participle to the preterit of the 
auxiliary : thus, ii) ()ottc gclicbt, * I had loved,' i^ l^dttc gclicbt, 
* I might have loved ; ' ic^ toax gclommcn, ' I had (was) come,' idi 
Mxt ^fommcn, ^ I might have come.' 

c. But the modal auxiliaries (251) and a few other verbs (namely 
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loffen, l^ci^cn, ficlfcn, ^3rcn, fcl^cn, lel^ren and lemen — the last two not 
nniformly), when constraed with another verb in the infinitive, 
form their perfect and pluperfect tenses bj adding the infinitive 
instead of the participle to the auxiliary (see 261.4). 

d. The Perfect Infinitive prefixes the participle to the sim- 
ple or present infinitive: thus, getiebt l^aben, 'to have loved;' 
gclommcn fcin, * to have come.' 

e. What verbs take ^aben and what take fein as their aoziliary, will be 
explained below (see 241). For omission of the auziliaiyi see 439t3a. 

2. From toerben, with the infinitives, present and past, of 
the verb, are formed a future and a future perfect tense, indi- 
cative and subjunctive, and a conditional and conditional per- 
fect. 

a. The Future tense, indicative and subjunctive, is formed by 
prefixing to the present infinitive the present tense, indicative 
and subjunctive, of tocrben : thus, id^ tncrbc Itebcn or lomnten, * I 
shall love or come.^ 

6. The Future Perfect prefixes the same tenses- to the per- 
fect infinitive : thus, id^ merbe oetiebt l^aben, * I shall have loved; ' 
i^ tocrbc flclommcn fcin, * I shall have come.' 

c. The Conditional and Conditional Perfect are formed by 
prefixing to the present and perfect infinitive the preterit sub- 
junctive of njcrbcn : thus, i^ mttrbc licbcn or fommcn, ' I should 
love ' or * come ; ' td^ tnilrbc aeticbt ^abcn, * I should h»ve loved ; ' 
id^ tt)Urbc gelonratcn fcin, * I should have come.' 

3. The uses of these tenses so nearly agree with those of the 
corresponding English phrases with which they are translated 
that they need no explanation here : for details, see 323 etc. 

4. The Getman is the only one of the Qwmanio langnagee wUch, in its modem extern- 
Bion of the oonjngatioiiAl system by composition, has chosen merben as its aiudUary for 
forming the futore tenses, ^d^ toerbe aeb<ii, literally *I am becoming to give,* reoei'ves a 
fntnre meaning through the idea of *I am coming into a oonditioa of giving/ or *I am 
going to give.* 

In the tenses formed with ^aUUt the participle is originally one qualifying the object 
of the verb in the manner of a f actiti've predicate, or ezpresidng the oonditton in which I 
*have* (* possess, hold^) the object. This, as being the oonstractive result of a previoos 
action, is accepted as a description of that action, and id^ ^abe bie 9(nn< auS^efhecft, for 
examine, from meaning * I hare my arms stretched ont,* comes to sigiUfy *■ I have stretched 
oat my arms.* (See the anthor^s *^ Langnage and the Study of Langni^e,^* p. 118). 

On the other hand, in the tenses formed with fein, the participle is originally one qnali- 
fylng the subject in the manner of a direct predicate, and defining a state or condition in 
whidi the subject exists. This, in English, has become (by a process qnite analogous with 
that just above described) a passive, or an expression for the enduring of the action which 
produced that condition. But the Qerman uses (see below, 275) another auxiliary to form 
its passives, and, in its combination of fein with the participle, it only adds to the asser* 
tion of oondition the loss violent implicatlcm that the action leading to the condition is a 
past one: i^ bin getommen, *I am here, bdngcome;*i. e., * my action of coming is a thing 
of the post ; * or, *I have come.* 

6 
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In staictneflB, then, f^a'bin ahonld fonn the pa^t tenses only of transitive yerbs, and 
when they take an object ; and fetit/ only of intrwsitiTes which express a condition of 
their sabject. But, as luxve in Knglirti has extended its nse until it has become the auxiliary 
of all yerbs without exception, so, in German, ^al)en has come to be used witii tranai-' 
tive verbs even when they do not take an object, and with such intransitivea as are in 
meaning most akin with these ; until the mies for the employment of the two have be- 
come as stated in the next paragraph. 

241. Use of i)abtn or fetn as Auxiliary of Tente, 
' 1. Verbs T?hich take l^aben as auxOiary are 

a. All transitive verbs (iDcluding the reflexives and the modal 
auxiliaries). 

h. Almost all intransitives wbicb take an object in tbe genitive 
(219.5) or tbe dative (222.II.la). 

c. A large nnmber of otber intransitives, especially sncb as de- 
note a simple activity, a lasting condition, or a mode of motion 
(including all the proper impersonal verbs). 

. 2. Verbs which take fetn for auxiliary, as exceptions under the 

above classes, are 

a. Especially, many intransitives which signify a change of con- 
dition, or a movement of transition, from a point of departure or 
toward a point of arrival. 

These intransitives are partly such as do not take an object — as, toerben, 

* become,* fommcn, * eome,' fallen, * fall,' jxnfcn, * sink,' mad^fcn, * grow,' ^r» 
ben, 'die,' bcrftcn, 'burst,' erflarren, 'stiflfen,' erlof^en, 'become extin- 
guished,' cinf(^laf en, 'fall asleep,' gurilcftretcn, * retreat : '—partly such as 
may take a dative object in virtue of the meaning given them by a prefix : 
as, entlaufcn, * run away from,' ttjiberfa^ren, 'happen to,* entgcgcngc^en, 'go 
to meet,' auffallen, ' strike the attention oL* 

b, A few others, without reference to their meaning: namely, 
of verbs that take an objective dative, begegneU/ ' meet,' folgen, 

* follow,' toeid^en, * give way,' gelingen and gfMtn, * turn out suc- 
cessfully ' (with their opposites, migtingen and miggtudcn) : also 
fein, * be,' bletben, * remain,' ge^en, * go.' 

3. A small number of verbs may take either auxiliary. 

a. Some that are used with dififerent meanings : as, ber ^edt e( fiat aufge« 
flanben, 'the cover has stood open;' mcin ^rubcr ifl oufgcftanben, 'my 
brother has got up.' 

h. About twenty verbs of motion, which take l^oben, when the act of 
motion or its kind are had in view (as in answer to the questions how^ how 
long, when, where f), but fetn when reference is had to a starting-point or an 
end of motion (as in answer to the questions whence, whUher, hov)farf)i 
thus, ber ^abe ^atgefpntngcn, 'the boy has jumped,' but erift tjom feaume 
gef|)rungcn, * he has jumped from the tree ; ' Jie l^aben btel gerctjl, * they have 
travelled much,' but er ifl nad^ (Snglanb geretft, 'he has gone to England.' 

c @te^en, * stand,' Itcgcit, *Iie,' jt^en, 'sit '(especially the first), are some- 
times conjugated with {etu, but properly take l^aben under all circumstaaoes. 
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5242. Other verbal Auxiliaries. 

Besides the three heretofore spoken o^ there are a number 
of verbs, generally or often nsed with other verbs, to impress 
upon them modifications of meaning more or less analogous with 
those expressed by the forms of conjugation of some hmguages. 
Sach are 

1. The MODAL AuxiLiARiss, of which there are six, iSnnen^ 

* can,' moflcn, * may,' bfirfcn, * be permitted,' milffcn, * must,' foDen, 
' shall,' tooQen, ' wOl.' They have, however, a much more inde- 
pendent value and use in German than in English, and are not to 
be treated as bearing any part in the ordinary verbal conjuga- 
tion. Their peculiarities of inflection and construction wOI be 
explained below (261 etc.). 

2. The OAUSATITS auzhjabt, la^m, which (as one among 
many uses) is often employed in a causal sense with the inflni- 
tive of another verb: as, einen Stod madden, 'to make a coat; ' 
einen dtod mac^en laffen^ 'to have a* coat made (cause to make it) : ' 
see 343X6. 

3. ^vm, 'do' (267.6), which we employ so fnely as auxiliary in Eng- 
lish, is not used as such in Glerman. Some of the German dialects, indeed, 
make an auxiliary of it ; and it is now and then found haying that value 
even in the literary language: thus, unb 1 1^ tt' ntd^t inc^r in ©ortcn fromcn, 

* and do no longer peddle out wordls ' (B. 134.23). 

243. Other poinie in general eonjuffotion, affecting the Imperc^ 
Uvej Infinitive^ and Pcut Participle. 

1. The third pers. singular, and the first and third pers. 
plural, of the present subjunctive are very commonly used in an 
imperative sense (see 331^, aod may be regarded as filling up 
the defective declension of that mood. Thus, for the two verba 
first given, 

Impbrativx. 

Singular, Plural, 

1 fieben totr * let us love ' 

2 litbt, ficbe btt * love ' Kc6ct, ficbt i^r * love ' 

3 ficbc er * let him love ' licbcn flc * let them love' 

1 flcbcn toir * let us give ' 

2 gtcb, gib fctt * ^ve ' gcbt, gebct i^ igive ' 

3 gcbc er * let him give ' gcben fie * let them give ' 

Of these forms, the third plural is in especially fireqnent use 
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as sabstitute for the second person of either number (163.4) : 

thus, gcbcn ®ic mir baS 93u^, * give me the book' 

Other imperatiYe phrases— as, er foU aeben, ' he shall give/ (og un9 
^cBcn, Io6t un« gcben, laffcn @te un« gcbcit, *let us give '—are more or 
less employed, bat seed no special remark. 

2. The infinitive, as in English (though not so uniformlj), takes 
often the preposition ju, ' to,' as its sign : this is always placed 
next before the simple infinitive form : thus, }u geben/ gegeben ju 
§aben. 

Eor details respecting the use of gu, see 341 eta 

8. The past participle of nearly all verbs has the prefix ge. 
Exceptions are 

a. Verbs that begin with an unaccented syllable, especially 
1. Those ending in the infinitive in iren or ieren (being verbs de- 
rived from the French or Latin, or others formed after their 
model) : as marfd^ircn, 'march,' part marfd^hrt ; jlubircn, * study,' 
part, ffatbtrt* 2. Those compounded with an mseparable, and 
therefore unaccented, prefix : as, t)ergeben^ ' forgive,' part t)ergeben* 

h, SBerben^ when used as passive auxiliary, forms loorben instead 
of gctoorbcn (see 2i6.ia), 

c. The syllable 0e was not oiigiiiBUy an dement of verbal inflectioii, ba^ 
of inaepamble prefixes (see 307.6). It was formerly used or omitted as special pxeflz to 
the participle without any traceable mle, and has oiily in modem times become fixed as its , 
nearly in-variable accompaniment. Henoe, In archaic style and in poetiy, it is still now ' 
and then irregolarly dropped. The same prefix was employed, in very much the same 
manner, in ^e oldest tan^ of Bnglisb, die Anglo-Saxon ; and traoes of its use survived 
even down to a time comparatively modem, in saoh participles as y^tad, V<f^P*t iHttad 
(dreaded). 

244. Synopsis of the complete conjugation of l^aben and fetn. 

The synopsis of totxhtn will be given later, in oonnection with that of the 
passive voice of the verb (277). 

Indioatitx. 
Freaentf * I have,' etc. ' I am,' eta 

S.I l^abe bin 

Preterit, *I had,' eta *I was,' eta 

S.I l^atte tear 

Perfect, * I have had,' eta ' I have been,' eta 

S.I l^abe ge^abt bin getoefen 

Pluperfect, 'I had had,' eta * I had been,' eta 

B.I l^attc gel^abt tear gctoefcn 

Ikdure, * I shall have,' eta * I shall be,' eta 

B.I merbe ^aben toerbe fetn 
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Future Perfect^ *I shall haye had,' eta *I shall have been,' eta 

8.1 loerbe gel^abt l^aben toerbe getnefen fein 

SuBJUKCTlVJt. 

Present, * I may have,* eta ' I may be,* eta 

S.I l^abe fei 

Preterit, ' I might haye,' eta * I might be,* eta 

8. 1 l^dtte to)&re 

Perfedf 'I may have had,' eta ' I may have been,' eta 

8. 1 l^abe gel^abt fei getoefen ' 

Pluperfect^ * I might have had,' eta *I might haye been,' eta 

8.1 l^gtte gel^abt todre getoefen 

Future, ' I shall have,' etc. ' I shall be/ eta 

8.1 toerbe l^aben toerbe fein 

IhOure Perfect, ' I shall have had,' eta * I shall haye been,' eta 

B.I toerbe ge^abt l^aben toerbe getoefen fein 

Conditional. ' 

OanditiotuU, * I shonld have,' eta ' I should be,' eta 

8.1 toUrbe l^aben U^ilrbe fein 

OoncPl Perfect, ' I should haye had,' eta * I should haye been,' etc 

8.1 n)iirbe ge^abt ^aben toilrbe getoefen fein 





iHPEBAnVE. 




haye,' etc. 
8.2 l^abe 


* be,' eta 

fei 




iNFiNmvEa 


» 




lYesent, * to haye' 

l^aben 

Peffect, *to haye had' 

gel^abt l^aben 


'to be' 
fein 
•to haye been' 

getoefen fein 




PARTICIPLKft 


■ 


• 


Preeemt, * haying' 

^abcnb 

Past, »had' 

gel^abt 


•being' 

feienb 

•been' 

getoefen 
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EzKBdSB XV. 

Simple amd Com p ommd Forwu of the Verb. 

, 1. So tfl er geiDefai, nnb load ^ er ge^t? 2. SReine Ainber 
; tofirbcn ittfrifbcn fein, tvam fte Spietseitg ^fitten. 3. 6c lotrb mtr 
aOed aebcii, bean er Itebt nttc^, nnb tft tmmer nietn ^unb getoef en. 
4. ^ tonrbe mtt i^ geloefen fein, ober u^ koor anber^mo, imb mxax 
tfl nti^t letc^ an jtoet Crten ipigletd^ 5. 33aien @te j|e, too ec neit^ 
lic^ gekoefen ift? 6. S$tr ftnb f^mac!^ ; abec toonn toecben xoxc fldr^ 
tfcmerben? 7. dtbecmonn liebt feine ^rennbe ; Itebt i^ euce f^einbe. 

CONJUGATIONS OF VERBS. 

f245. YerbB are inflected in two modes, called respec- 
tively the OiJD and the Xew ookjuoations. 

246. 1. Verbs of the Old conjugation form their pre- 
terit by a change of the vowel of the root, without any 
added ending, and their past participle by the ending en : 
thns, geben/ gab, gegeben ; fingen, fang, gefungen. 

2. Verbs of the New conjugation form their preterit by 
adding te or ete to the root, and their participle by the end- 
ing et or t : thus, licbcn, licbte, gelicbt ; rcbcn, rebete, gerebet. 

8L Tbe Old and New Con jngations correspond to what are generally called in English the 
** Irregnlar ** and *^ B^rolar * TertM. The former, as the name implies, is the more primi- 
tive method of inflection ; its preterit was originally a xednplicated tense, like the Greek 
and Latin perfects (as deddka^ lettgi) ; and, in the oldest Oermanio langoages, many verbs 
have retained the reduplication (asAoiAalfi, 'held,* from haUan, *hold;* sakelep^ 'slept,' 
from «l^pan, * sleep*). By phonetic cormption and abbreviation, however, this rednplicar 
tion led to an alteration of the radical vowd, and then was itself dropped, in the great 
majority <A verbs ; producing phenomena of con jugaticm so various that there was iStt no 
prevailing and guicUng ana^gy hy which to inflect the new derivative verbs, that were 
brought & as needed, to supplement the old resonroes of expression. Hence the need of a 
new method of oon}ugati<m ; which was obtained by adding the preterit of the verb do 
(did) to the theme of conjugation. The preterit-ending tc of the New conjugation is the 
relic of this auxiliary (as, in English, I loved stands for an original / love^Ud), See the 
author's ** Language and the Study of Language,** pp. 60, 80. 

The Old oonjngati<m therefore includes the primitive verbs of the language ; the New, 
all those of later origin. Only, as the latter have become the larger class, and their mode 
of conjugation tiie prevailing one, some of the old verbs (although to by no means such an 
extent as in English) have been changed, in part or altogether, to conform to it. See be- 
low, 272. 

We shall take up first the New coDJugation, as being simpler 
in its forms, and easiest to learn. 

New Conjugation. 

247. The characteristics of the New conjugation are 
*: its preterit ends in te, and its participle in t. 
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248. Examples : rcbcn, * talk ; ' IDonbcnt, * wander.' 

Principal Parts. 
rcbcn, rcbctc, gcrcbct toanbcrn, toanbcrtc, getoanbcrt 



Indicatiys. 



\ 



Present, * I talk,' ete. 

8.1 rcbe 

2 rcbefl 

3 rcbct 
A*, I rcbcn 

2 rebct 

3 rcben 

Piiterit, ' I talked,' eta 
A I rcbctc 

2 rcbctcjl 

3 rcbctc 

.t 

p. I rcbctcn 

2 rcbctct 

3 rcbctcn 

P^^ed, ' I have talked,' etc. 

8.1 ^abc gcrcbct 

2 ^afl gcrcbct 

3 (;at gcrcbct 
p. I ^abcn gcrcbct 

2 j^abt gcrcbct 

3 ^abcn gcrcbct 

Phtperfedj ' I had talked,' etc. 

B.I ^attc gcrcbct 

2 ^attcfl gcrcbct 

3 ^attc gcrcbct 
P.I fatten gcrcbct 

2 ^attct gcrcbct 

3 l^attcn gcrcbct 

FutwrCy * I shall talk/ etc. 

8.1 tocrbc rcbcn 

2 ttjirfl rcbcn 

3 toirb rcbcn 



*I wander,' eta 

toanbcrc, nianbrc 

n)anbcrfi 

toonbcrt 

toonbcnt 

toonbert 

toanbcm 

*I wandered,' etc 

loanbcrtc 

toanbcrtcjl 

nanbcrtc 

toanbcrtcn 

toanbcrtct 

n)anbcrtcn 

*I have wandered,' eta 

bin gcteanbcrt 
btfl gcn)anbcrt 
ifl gctoanbcrt 
ftnb gctoanbcrt 
fcib gchjanbcrt 
ftnb gcn)anbcrt 

* I had wandered,' eta 

toar gctoanbcrt 
toarfl gcn)anbcrt 
toar gcn)anbcrt 
toorcn gctoanbcrt 
toart gctoanbcrt 
toarcn gctoanbcrt 

* I shall wander,' eta 

ttjcrbc toanbcm 
tDirft toanbcm 
toirb toanbcm 
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P.I ibcrbcn rcbcn 

2 toerbetreben 

3 toerben reben 



toerben toanbem 
toerbtt toanbent 
tottb^n toanbcnt 



Ihttvre Perfect^ ' I shall hare talked,* etc. ' I shall have wandered/ etc. 



s.i toerbe gerebet ^aben 

2 totrfl gerebet l^aben 

3 lotrb gerebet l^aben 

P.I toerben gerebet ^aben 

2 toerbet gerebet l^aben 

3 toerben gerebet l^aben 



toerbe getoanbert fern 
lotrfl getoanbert fern 
totrb geioanbert fein 

luerben getoanbert fein 
luerbet getoanbert fein 
nierben getoanbert fein 



Pteaemi^ * I maj talk/ etc. 

S.I rebe 

2 rebejl 

3 rebe 

P.I reben 

2 rebet 

3 reben 

PrdffrU, * I might talk/ eta 

S.I rebete 

2 rebetefl 

3 rebete 

P.I rebeten 

2 rebetet 

3 rebeten 

Perfectf *I may have talked,' etc 

S.I l^abe gerebet 

2 l^abefl gerebet 

3 l^abe gerebet 

P.I l^aben gerebet 

2 l^abet gerebet 

3 l^aben gerebet 



SUBJUNCTIYS. 



'I may wander,' eta 

toanbere, loanbre 
loanbereft, loonbrefl 
toanbere, toanbre 

loanberen, toanbren 
loanberet, manbret 
toanberen, manbren 

'I might wander,' eta 

roonberte 

toanbertefl 

loanberte 

toanberten 
n)anbertet 
toanberten 

M may have wandered,' eta 

fei getoanbert 
feiefl getoanbert 
fei getuanbert 

feien getoanbert 
feiet geioanbert 
feien getuanbert 
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Pluperfect, * I might have talked,' etc. 'I might haye wandered,* eta 

8. 1 ^attc gcrcbct tofirc gchjcmbcrt 

2 ^attcfl gcrcbct toSrcIl gctoanbcrt 

3 ^ftttc gcrcbct tofirc gctoonbcrt 

p. I fatten gcrcbct njarcri gctoanbcrt 

2 ^attct gcrcbct to&rct gctoanbcrt 

3 ^&ttcn gcrcbct to&rcn gctoanbcrt 

Ftdure, * I shall talk,* etc ' I shall wander/ eta 

8.1 tDcrbc rcbcn tocrbc tuanbcm 

2 tocrbcft rcbcn mcrbefl toanbcm 

3 n)crbc rcbcn tocrbc loanbcm 

P.I njcrbcn rcbcn tocrbcn toanbcm 

2 hjcrbct rcbcn tocrbct toanbcm 

3 tocrbcn rcbcn tocrbcn toanbcm 

Fuiwe Perfect, * I shall have talked,* etc. * I shall have wandered,* eta 

8.1 tocrbc gcrcbct l^abcn tocrbc gctoanbcrt fctn 

2 tocrbcfl gcrcbct ^abcn tocrbcft gctoanbcrt fctn 

3 tocrbc gcrcbct l^abcn tocrbc gctoanbcrt fcin 

P.I tocrbcn gcrcbct l^abm tocrbcn gctoanbcrt fctn 

2 tocrbct gcrcbct ^abcn tocrbct gctoanbcrt fctn 

3 tocrbcn gcrcbct l^abcn tocrbcn gctoanbcrt fctn 

■ 

Conditional, 
CfmdUional^ 'I should talk,* eta *I should wander,* eta 

8. 1 totirbc rcbcn totirbc toanbcm ' 

2 toUrbcfl rcbcn toilrbcft toanbcm 

3 toUrbc rcbcn toitrbc toanbcm 

P.I toilrbcn rcbcn toilrbcn toanbcm 

2 toiirbct rcbcn toUrbct toanbcm 

3 toUrbcn rcbcn toUrbcn toanbcm 

Cond, Perf.y * I should have talked,* eta ' I should have wandered,* eta 

8. 1 toilrbc gcrcbct l^abcn toitrbc gctoanbcrt fcin 

2 toilrbcfl gcrcbct ^abcn toitrbcft gctoanbcrt fcin 

3 toiirbc gcrcbct l^abcn totirbc gctoanbcrt fcin 

6* 
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P.I lofitbeit gctcbct ^aBen lofirbcit gcmaiibtrt fern 

2 ksriirbet gotbd ffabm tombet getoanbtrt ftfat 

3 konrben getcbct ^okn tourbai gemanbert fein 

Imfekatits. 

'ta]k,*etCL ' wander,' eta 

8.2 tebe, tebe bn monbere, tocmbre bn 

3 tebe er, ec tebe uxinbete et, et monbte 

P.I tebeit mir lixmbetn mir 

2 tebet, tebet i^ toanbett, toonbert i^r 

3 tebeit fie monbent fte 

Imfikitive. 

Fre9eiU,*totaXk* > 'towander' 

teben, gu tebeit toxmbem, gu toxmbetn 

Ferfectf ' to have talked ' ' to have wandered' 

getebet ^aben, gctebet ju ^abeit getQonbett fein, getoanbett ju fern 

Pabticiplss. 

J^reseni, 'talkuig' 'wandering' 

tebenb toanbenib 

Fast, 'talked' 'wandered' 

getebet / getoanbett 

Remarks, The oonjngation of tebcn ezemptifies the necessity of reten- 
tion of e of the endings et, ete after a consonant with whidi t would be con- 
founded in pronunciation. SBanbem is one of the verbs which (241.3&) 
take sometimes ^aben and sometimes fetn as aaxiliarj. It exemplifies the 
loss of e of the encUng en, and other peculiarities of the combination of end- 
ings with verbal roots in el and et. 

C^.'' EXEBCISK XVI. 

Verbs of the New Conjugation. 

1. JReben xovc immct tebfid^, unb nnfete fjtcnnbe metben und Kcbcn, 
2. @t tDftte ie^t nid^t l^tet, todte et toeitet getoanbett 3. SBo toatft 
bu, ate toit t)on bit tebeten? 4. S33a« toitb et benjenigcn fd^icfen, bie 
et fo tiebt? 5. gt l^atte nn« nid^t^ gefd^idtt, benn e« l^fitte ung ge^^ 
fd^abct. 6. S3Ja« ^at et getebet, nnb too^in ijl et getoanbett? 7. (St 
toittbe nid^td gefauft §aben, ^&tten toit ed nid^t getollnfd^t. 8. $5tten 
®ie, xoqA bie ©d^iltet gefagt ^aben? 9. ^aufen ®ic nnt toa« ©ie 
tottnld^en, unb bann toanbetn ©ie fott. 10. SBit lobten bie ^inbef, 
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benn {te toaren fleigtg oeioefenr unb l^atten t)tel gearbettet 11. dd^ 
fagtc i^ncn, cr toflrbc niqt^ laufciu 

Irregularities of the New Conjugation. 

249. A few verbs, all of which have roots ending in tut or nb^ 
change the radical vowel e to a in the preterit indicative (not the 
subjunctive also), and in the past participle. Thus, 



Jnfini 


iive. 


Preterit 

tndlcaiioe. sutffuncUce, 


Participle 


brcnnen, 


'bum* 


brannte btcnttte 


gebrannt 


fcnncn, 


*know* 


!annte lennte 


gefannt 


nennen, 


' name ' 


nantite nennte 


genannt 


rennen, 


'run' 


rannte rennte 


gerannt 


fcnbcn, 


'send' 


fanbte fenbete 


gefonbt 


tocubcn, 


'turn' 


toanbte tuetibete 


gemanbt 



a. The last two, fenben and toenben, may also form the pret. indicative 
and the participle regularly: thus, fenbete, gefenbet; koenbete, getuenbet 

6. After the altered vowel, the e is always omitted before te and t : in 
other caseS| the general rules are followed : thus, Brennete or brennte^eta 

250. 1. Two verbs, brittgen, * bring,' and betilcti, * think,' are 
still more irregular, and agree closely in their forms with the cor- 
responding English verbs. Thus, 



Infinitive. 



Participle, 



Preterit 

bringen,* 'bring* bro(^te brSd^te gcbrac^t 

benten, 'think' ba(^te bfid^te gebad)t 

2. The. irregularities of ^abett have been given in full above (239.4a) i 
bhngen, benfen, and ^aben, with some of the modal auxiliaries, are the only 
verbs of the New conjugation which modify in the preterit subj. the vowel 
of the indicative, like the verbs of the Old conjugation (269.11). 

251. Modal Auxiliaries. 

1. These are .(as already noticed) 

bilrfcn, 'be allowed' tnflffcn, 'must' 

tbnnen, 'can' foflctt, 'shall' 

ni5gen, 'may' ttoUcn^ 'will' 

2. While the corresponding verbs in English are both defec- 
tive and irregular, these have in German a complete conjugation 
(only lacking, except in toottcil/ the imperative), but with the folr 
lowing irregularities: 

a. For the singular of the present indicative are substituted 
forms which properly belong to a preterit of the Old conjugation, 
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These are, in fact, relics of an ancient preterit need in the sense of a 
present — thus, fann, *can,* is literally *I have learned how; ' mag, *™*^y>' \^ 
^ I have gained the power; ' kniU, ' wIlV is ' I have chosen: ' — and the rest 
of their coiyugation is of more modem origin. 

b. Those which have a modified vowel in the infinitive reject 
the modification in the preterit indicative and the past participle. 

c. All the rest of their inflection is regular, according to the rales 
of the New conjugation (except that nt5gen changes its g to c^ be- 
fore t). 



3. Thus, the simple forms are 
IndiocUive Present 



3.1 barf lann 

2 barffi toitnfi 

'3 barf lann 

P.I bflrfen I5nnen 

2 blirft lonnt 

3 biirfen Idnnen 
IndicaHve Preterit 

&i burfte lonnte 

etc eto. 

Subjunctive Present 
8.1 biirfe Idnne 

etc. eto. 

Subjunctive Preterit 



S.I bflrfte 
eta 

Imperative, 

&2 
P.2 

Participles. 
Pres. bflrfcnb 
Past, gcburft 

• Infinitive. 
bilrfcn 



Idnnte 

etc 



ISnnenb 
gelonnt 

Idnnen 



mug foil tDtU 

mugt fottfi tuiafl 

mug foU toid 

milffen foUen tooUtn 

mflgt foUt tooat 

milffen foKen xooUtn 

mugte foUte hyottte 

etc. etc. eta 

maffe folle tooKe 

etc. eta eta 

mfigte foUte tooQte 

eta eta eta 

toolle 
tooOt 



mdgenb milffenb fottenb toollenb 
gemo(^t gemugt gefoUt gemollt 



mag 

magfl 

mag 

m5gen 

mogt< 

mdgen 

mod^te 

eta 

m9ge 

eta 

m5(^te 

eta 



mBgen mfiffen foUen tnoHen 

4. The compound tenses are formed in the same manner as 
those of other verbs — with one important exception, namely 

a. When used in connection with another verb (infinitive), the 
infinitive is substituted for the participle in the perfect ahd plu- 
perfect tenses. 

Thus, cr ^at e« ni(^t gelonnt, but er ^at e«m(^t t^un !3nne«, 'hehas 
not been able to do it ;» rpa« ftabt i^r getopUt, *whathave you wished?' 
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but i^r l^Qbtmtc^ f))red^cn tootlen, 'yon have wanted to apeak to me;' intr 
l^ben marten miiffcn, 'we have been compelled to wait' 

This is a simple gnunmatical anomaly, an original bfaindor of oonatnucfcioii, fhoogh 
now sanctioned by universal use ; it was apparently caused by the Influenoe of the other 
neij^hboring infinitive, which ** attracted " the auxiliary into a oorrespondenoe of form with 
itself. A similar oonstmction is nsoal with a number of independent verbs, which are fro> 
qaently used along with the infinitive of another verb : see 240.1c. 

5. The compound tenses are, then, as follows : 

Perfed (first person the same m both moods). 
8.1 l^abe geburft, gelonnt, tc 
or i^abe bilrfen, I5nnen, tc 

JndicaUve Pluperfect 
&i l^atte geburft/ gefonnt, tc. 
or ^atte bdrfen, Idnncn, tc 

Subfundwe Phg^erfecL 
S.I ^fitte Qfburft, getonnt, tc. 
or ifittt bflrfen, tdnnen, tc. 

Future (first person the same in both moods). 
&i tDtrbe bfirfen, !9nnen, tc 

Future Perfect (first person the same in both moods). 
&i toerbe geburft I^aben^ gelomit ^aben, tc. 

CondiiumaL 
S.I milrbe bfirfen, tdnnen, tc. 

Ckmdmonal Perfect 
&i tuiirbe gebnrft ^aben, gelonnt ^aben, tc. 

JnfiniHve Perfect 

geburft I^aben, gelonnt ^oben, tc. 

5. a. The absence of a complete conjugation of the corresponding auxili- 
aries in English makes it necessary for us often to render the Qerman verb 
by a paraphrase : substituting, for example, be able for can (tdnnen) ; be 
compiled, have ia^ for mt»<(miiffen); be mUing^ wiah^ desire, for u^ (IDoQen), 
and so on: compare below, 263-9. 

6. The same absence has led to the use of certain idiomatic and not 
strictly logical constructions in English, in which the auxiliary of past time, 
TuivCj is combined with the principal verb in the participle, instead of with 
the modal auxiliary; while the German, more correctly, combines it witli 
the latter. Thus, Jie would not have done ii is not, in Grerman, er iroQte ed 
ntd)t get^n l^ben, unless it signifies ' he was not willing to have done it; ' 
i( as usual, it means * he would not have been willing to do it,* it is er ^dtte 
ed ntd^t t^un tuollen. Thus also, he might have come (that is, ' he would 
have been able to come ') is er l^atte (ommen !5nnen, not er tonnte gelommen 
fein. The logical* sense of the sentence may be tested, and the proper Ger- 
man expression found, by putting the corresponding verbal phrase in place 
of the simple auxiliary in the English. 
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Uses of the Modal Auxiliaries. 

252. AltLough the exposition of the meaniDg of tliese aaxili- 
\ aries belongs rather to the dictionary than to the grammar, such 
is the frequency of their use, and the intimacy of their relation 
V to the verbs with which they are combined, that it is desirable to 
give here some account of their chief uses. 

^ 253. jE)ilrfeit, — 1. This represents two separate verbs .of the older 
language, the one meaning * need, require/ the other * dare^ venture, trust 
one's self/ The former sense is nearly lost, appearing onlv occasionally 
with nur and faum, and in a few other phrases : thus, er barf nur befe^len, 
'he needs only to command.' The other has been- in modem use modified 
into * be authorized, permitted,' and, even where it approaches nearest to 
*dare,' means properly rather *feel authorized,' 'allow one's self.' Thus, 
9{temanb barf ^liinbem, ' no one is permitted to plunder; ' borf ic^ bitten, 

* may I ask ? ' eincnt ^atfcr barf%ie SDWbe nie fe^leit, * an emperor may never 
lack clemency; ' er burfte il^n in9 Slngefid^t ))retfen, * he was allowed to praise 
him to his face.' 

2. The preterit subjunctive biirfte signifies, by a quite special use, a 
probable contingency: as, bad bfirf te tna^r fein, *that is likely to be true.' 

254. ^dnnen. — The original meaning of f dnnen^ as of our can, is ' to 
know how; ' but both have alike acquired the sense of *be able,' and sig- 
nify ability or possibility in the most general way, whether natural, con- 
ceded, or logical Thus, td^ lonn Icfcn, * I can read; ' nicinettt)cgen fann er 
oe^en, *he can (may) go, for all me;' jene £age Ibnnen mieber fommen, 
"those days may return (their return is possible); ' er laim f(i^on gelommeti 
fcin, * he may possibly have already arrived.' 

255. iD^Sgen* — ^This verb meant originally to have power, but its use in 
that sense is now antiquated and quite rare: thufi, Aienn feiner {te ergrfinben 
mog, * though none is able to fathom them.' At present, it has two leading 
significations : 

1. That of power or capability as the result of concession on the part of 
the speaker ; and that, either a real permission — as er mag t^n be^alten, 

* he may keep It ' — or as a logical concession or allowance, as bad mag too^l 
ju 3citen fommcn, * that may happen at times.' 

2. That of choice, likmg, desire : thu^ XocA fte bir nt(^t offenbaten m a%, 
*what she does not choose to reveal to thee; ' bad mo^te er gar ntdlt 




'I too would like to die with thee.' 

3Jiogcn has other uses (akin with the above, but of less definite character), 
in which it approaches very near to equivalence with the subjunctive tenses : 
thus, in expressing a wish, mSae nie ber Sag erft^etncn, * may the day never 
appear;' moci^te btc ganje SBelt und ^bren, * would that the whole world 

nt( 
pronoun. 
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266. 9Rflffni.— This, like mdgni, has wandered far firoQi its primitiye 
meaning, which was ' find room or opportunity/ and now designates a general 
and indefinite necessity (as t5nneit a oorrespondingly faidet£ite possibilttyX 
either physical, moral, or logical It is rendered by our ' be compelled to,' 
' be obliged to,' *have to,' ' cannot but,' and the like. Thus, aUt iD2en{d^en 
tniiffen flerben^ ' all men must die ; ' kpir milffen treu fein, * we must be faith- 
ful ; ' ed mug tn bicfec Seife gef^e^en fern, * it must have taken place in this 
way ; ' mir mugten umtoenben, ' we had to turn back; ' l^eute mug bie @locte 
tverbe'h, * to-day the bell has to come into existence ; ' man mugte g(auben, 
' one could not but suppose; ' i4 mugte iibtx bie Seute iad^tn, 'I could not 
help laughing at the people.' 

As must in English is present only, such phrases as those above given 
should always be used in translating the other tenses of ntilffeiL 

267. ^olletu — Its proper sense is originally that of duty or obligation^ 
and in the past tenses, especially the preterit, it is often still used in that 
sense : thus, e9 foUte fo, unb nt(^t anber9 fein, *it ought to be thus, and not 
otherwise; ' er ^dtte (ommen foQen, 'he ought to have come.' 

But to this meaning has now become added, in prevailing use, the distinct 
implication of a personal authority, other than that of the subject, as creat* 
ing or enforcing the obligation: either 

1. Proceeding from the speaker ; in which case the auziliaxT intimates a 
command, a promise, a threat, or the like: as, bu foQfl ®ott lieben, *thou 
shalt love God ; ' metne ^^ttx f ollen bt^ marten, * my daughters shall wait 
on thee ; ' man bro^t, biefer ober iener ^onig folle gegen i^n gie^en, ' it is 
threatened that this or that king shall take the field against him.' 

2. Beoognized by the speaker, but not proceeding from him ; in w^hich 
case f ollen is to be rendered by * to be to,' ' to be intended or destined to,' or 
other like expressions: as, u^enn man gulet^t fallen foil, toill man tieber ^ter 
bleiben, * if one is finally to stop, one will rather stay here ; ' tt)a« foil ge* 

i^t^^zn, * what is to happen?' man gmetfelte tneld^en SBeg man etnfd^tagen 
oHe, * they doubted which road they were to take ; ' mad mag xA ^ier n^o^l 
)oren foUen, * what can I be meant to hear here 7 ' barftber follte er bitter 

cnttanfd^t tocrbcn, 'he was destmed to be bitterly undeceived upon that 

point' 

3. A special form of this use of fotlen is its employment to report some- 
thing that rests on the authority of others, is asserted by them : thus, 
^erbred^en, bie cr begangen ^aben loU, * crimes which he is daimed to hava 
committed; ' Diclc foUcn an bicfcm Xagc umgcf ommen fetn, *many are said 
to have lost their lives on that day.' 

In conditional and hypothetical clauses, foKte is sometimes used like our 
should, nearly coinciding in meaning with the proper conditional tenses : 
thus, foEf er autl^ fhraucSeln ilberatt, * even should he eveiTwhere stumble: * 
so, elUptically, in interrogation: foUte ba9 toa^r fetn, *[is it possible that] 
that should be true ? ' 




him with treasures.' 
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a. Occasionally it indicates a daim or assertion (compare the correlative 
' use of foUen above, 267.8) : thus, er mitt bi(^ gefe^en l^abtn, * he claims to 

have seen you (will have it that he has done so).* 

b. Not infrequently it implies the exhibition of intent, or impending ac- 
tion, and is to be rendered by 'be on the point of* and the like; thus, ec 
mill ge^cn, ' he is on the point of going; ' ein ©auer, inctcftcr flcrbcn tnoUtc, 
' a peasant who was about to dio ; ' ^raten koill Decbrennen, ' the roast is on 
the brink of burning.' 

5259. The Modal Auxiliaries loithout accompanying Verb. 

All these auxiliaries are sometimes met with unaccompanied by 
an infinitive dependent upon them. Thus, 

1. When an infinitive is directly suggested by the context, and to be 
supplied in idea : thus, bog jcbcr fo tott Ictn bftrfe a\% er tnottc, * that every 
one may be as wild as he will (be) ; ' id^ t^ttc, toad ic^ fann, *I do what I 
can (do).* 

2. Very often, an adverb of direction with the auxiliary takes the place 
of an omitted verb of motion: thus, inir miiffen auc^ baran, ' we must also 
[set] about it; ' ftc Idnnen nid^t t)on bee ©tette, 'they cannot [stir] from the 
place;* tt)o^in fotten bic, * whither are they to [go]?* ber tmmcr baDon 
motttc, 'who all the time wanted [to get] away; * er barf nid^t koett genug 
(inaud/ 'he may not venture [to goj far enough out* 

3. 

gested 

[do] . . , .... 

fd^en 9{tnge merben bad nic^t tSnnen, 'the fiilse rings will not be able [to 
accomplish] that;* ntd^t ^ergolbung kottt manme^r, 'one will no longer 
[have] gilding.* 

4. The auxiliary is thus often left with an apparent direct object, really 
dependent on the omitted verb. In other cases the object may represent 
the omitted verb— as, ^Stte td^ nttd^ gefreut, aU id^ ed no($ tonntCr * had I en- 
joyed myself when I was still able to do so * — or be otherwise more really 
dependent on the auxiliary. S^otten is most often used thus as a proper 
transitive: thus, ntc^t er XoxM euren Unteraang, 'not he wishes your ruin; * 
tnaS ®ott getnottt, 'what God has willed'— also, nt5aen in the sense of 
'like : * as, ic^ mag i^n ntc^t, ' I do not like him ' — and fbnnen in the sense 
of ' know (a language) : * as, fdnnen @ie 2)eutf(^, 'do you know Qerman ? * 

260. SBtffen, ' know, know how,' has a conjugation nearly 
akin with that of the modal auxiliaries : namely 

Frei. Indie tot\% to.ctgt, Xot\% ttJtffcn, ttJtgt, tniffcn, 

Pres. SuJbj, tntffe, etc. 

PteL Indie. ttjugtc, etc. PreL Subj. toU^U, etc. 

Past Partic, gclnugt. 

Its present indicative singolar, like that of the modal anziliarieR, is an old preterit, 
meaning * I have seen : Mt is historically the same word with the Greek oida and Sanskrit 
oeda — ^which have likewise a similar office. 
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EZBBCIBE AVUL ^ 

Modal AfixiUariea, y^ 

1. -If onncn ftc bcutc ntit un« gcbcn ? 2, 34 tonn ^cute geBen, aber morgen --: 
tocrbc i(^ rtcbcr tSnnen nodi rtoUeiu 3. fiat i^r ©ruber lommcn burfcnM ^ 
4.1lr ^ot Qcijrf tr^Sbcr er ^ot ntd^t gewouT 6. SBer cincn ©rief Td^rcibcn " "^ 
toill^ tnuB $dpter baben. 6* 3d4 ^abe nt(i6t f^retben f5nnen^ benn t4 babe 
arbeifen tnflffetu 7. 2)arf icb fragen, melc^c @pra4e <Sie ie^t lemen moucn ? 
8« 34 folate unb tooUte ^eutfcb lemen, benn t4 tann e9 no4 nxfit. 9. C^r foQ 
^ier fetn;^ntan mia i^n gefe^en Ij^ben; aber er nutg fogleic^ fort. 10. (Sr , 
tofirc qetotg ^icr, ^fitte cr rommen fotten. 11. SSir mbgen niit immer tl^un a.-x^U ♦; t 
tt>ad mtr follten. 12. 34 ntag bad nt^t l^aben ; er mag ed be^alten. ^3. 
^ofle nur toad bu tannft, unb on n>ir{t alle« I5nnen toad bn n>iIKp. 

Old Conjugation. ^ ^^ / ^ > 

2fflL. The chaxacteriBticB of the Old conjugation are : , 
the change of radical vowel in the preterit, and often in the | 
past participle also ; and the ending of the past participle 
in en. 

With these are combined other pecaliarities of inflection, of 
less consequence, which will be fonna stated in detail below. 

For the reason of the name "Old** conjugation, see aboye, 246.8. 

262. The changes of the radical vowel in verbs of the 
Old conjugation are, in general, as follows : 

1. The vowel of the infinitive and that of the present 
tense (indicative and sabjunctive) are always the same. 

Bat the vowel of the present is sometimes altered in the second and 
third persons singular indicative : see below, 268. 

2. The vowel of the preterit is always different from that 
of the infinitive and present. 

3. The vowel of the past participle is sometimes the 
same with that of the infinitive and present, sometimes 
the same with that of the preterit, and sometimes different 
from either. 

263. According to the varieties of this change, the verbs are 
divided into three principal classes, each with several subdivisions. 

Class I. Verbs whose infinitive, preterit, and participle have 
each a difiercnt vowel. 
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Glass 11. Verbs in which the vowel of the participle is the same 
with that of the present. 

Class III. Verbs in which the vowel of the participle is the 
same with that of the preterit. 

This is merely a claasifioation of oonvenieDoe, fonnded upon the facta of the modem 
language. The latter have midergone too great and too variona alteration to allow of our 
adopting, with practloal ad-vantage, a more fhtnoogh classiflcation, founded on the dtiano- 
ter of the original xadioal Towel, and the naton of the ehanges it has aoffered. 

264. FiBfiT Class. Verbs whose infinitive, preterit, and par- 
ticiple have each a different vowel. 

L 1. Verbs having the vowels i — a — u in the three forms specified. 
Example : pngcn — fang — gcfungcn (sing, sang, sung). 
To this subdivision belong 16 verbs, all of them having roots ending in 
ng^ nt, or nb. 

2. Vowels t — a — o. 6 verbs : root ending in nn or mm. 
Example : f))inneii — \pami — gt{ponnen (spin, span, spun). 

3. Towels e — a — o. 22 verbs. 

Example : brcd^cn — brad^ — gebrodftcn (break, brake, broken). 
One verb^ gebSrcn^ has irregularly & for e in the infimUve. 

4. Vowels t or ie — a — e. 3 verba. 

Examples : fti^tn — fag — gefeffen (sit, sat, sat), 
licgcn — log — gclegcn (lie, lay, lain). 

These are properly verbs belonging to the first division of the next elate, 
IL 1, but have Uieir vowel irregularly varied in the infinitive. 

265. Second Class. Verbs having the same vowel in the 
infinitive and participle. 

II. 1. Vowels e — a — e. 10 verbs. 

Example : fel^en — fa^ — gefcl^cn*(see, saw, seen). 
Three verbs properly belonging to this division have changed their vowel 
to i or ie in the infinitive, and thus become a fourth division of the first dasa 
(see above). 

2. Vowels a — u — a. 10 verbs. 

Example: fd^tagcn — fc^lug — gefd^Iagcn (slay, slew, slain). 

3. Vowels a — ic or i — a. 16 verbs. 

Examples: fallen — ftel — gefaUen (fall, fell, fallen). 

^ongen — ^ing — gc^angen (hang, hung, hung). 

4. Vowels an, u, or o — ie — an, u, or o. 4 verbs. 

Examples: laufen — lief — gelaufen, G^ap) * run.' 
rufen — rief — genifen, * cry.* 
ftofien — piefi — geftogen, « thrust ' 

266. Third Class. Verbs having the same vowel in the 
preterit and participle. 
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IIL 1. Vowelfl ci -— t — t 22 verbs. 

Example: bcigcn — big — gcbiffcn (bite, bit, bitten). 

2. Vowels ci — ic — ic. 16 verbs. 

Example : trcibcn — tricb — getricbcn (drive, drove, driven). 

These two divisions differ only in the length of the vowel of the preterit 
and participle. One verb, l^eigen, has the parUdpto ge^igen (below, 267). 

3. Vowels ic or il — o — o. 24 verbs (only 8 with fl). 

Examples: flicgcn — ftog — geflogcn (fly, flew, flown), 
liigctt — log — gclogcn, * lie ' (speak falsely). 

4. Vowels an — o — o. 4 verbs. 
Example : fougcn -— fog — gcfogcn, * suck.* 

6. Vowels i, c, fi, 5, or a — o — o. 20 verbs. 

Examples: ntmmcn — flomtn — gcflomtnen, * dimb.' 

tt)cbcn — toob — gctnoben (weave, wove, woven), 
nagcn — toog — gcwogcn, 'weigh.* 
d^njSrcn — fdgloor — acf Aworcn (swear, swore, sworn). 
d^aUcn — fd)ott — gcfd^oucn, * sound.* 

All the verbs in this division are stragglers, irregularly altered from 
other modes of conjugation. Of those having c in the infinitive (like kocben) 
there are eleven ; of the other forms, only one, two, or three each. 

6. Vowels i — u — u. 2 verbs. 

Example : fc^inbctt — fd^unb — geft^unbcn, * flay.' 

These, also, are stragglers, from 1.1. 

267. Verbs with irregular change of vowel. 

1. lommcn — fam — gcfommcn (come, came, come) : 
an exception under 1.3, the original vowel of the infinitive being e. 

2. ^cigcn — l^icg — gc^cigcn, * be called : * 
an exception under III. 2, as noted above. 

3. gcl^cn — gitig — gcgangcn, *go : » 

an exception under IL8, the original infinitive being gangan. 

4. fle^cn — flQttb — gcftanbcn, 'stand : * 

in Old-High Gterman, belonging to IL2 (jlontait— fluont — flantQlt). 

6. tl^un — tl^at — gctl^an (do, did, done). 

In t^at (Old-High G«nnan teta) is preserved a solitary relio of the original rednplioatloo 
of tiie preterit tense (as also in our corresponding word did) : its final t is that of the root ; 
its initial t^ (t) that of the reduplioating syllaUe. See the author^s ** Language and the 
Study of Language," p. 368. 

Formatio7i and Inflection of the Sim/ple Verbal Forms. 

S168. Presmi Tense. 

The first person singular and all the plural persons of 
tlie present indicative, together with the whole of the pre- 
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sent subjunctive, are, without exception, regularly formed 
(see 237), and need no remark. But the second and third 
persons singular of the indicative are subject to various 
irregularities. 

1. Verbs having e as radical vowel in the first person change it 
to ie or i in the second and third — short e becoming t, and long e 
becoming tc (that is, long i : see 18) : thus, ^clfc, l^tlffl, l^ilft ; flc^tc, 
fiic^lft fttc^lt ; cffcn, tffcfl, igt ; fcl^cn, ficl^ft ficl^t. But 

a. A few verbs leave the e undianged : namely, ^ttjtn, fttf^tn, ^eben, 
toeben, pfltqtn, beioegen, nteHen, genefen— besides a few which here, as in 
others of their forms, follow the New conjugation. 

b. Two or three verbs that have long e in the first person shorten it to 
t in the second and third: namely, nel^men, ntmmfi, ntmmt; treten, trittfi, 
tritt. @eben makes either gtebfl, giebt, or gtbfl, gibt. 

2. Verbs having a as radical vowel in the first person modify 
it (to d) in the second and third : thus, tragc, trfigjl, trftgt ; laffcn, 

tefec^lagt. But 

a. The a remains unchanged in {(^affen and fd^aUen, and sometimes in 
(aben and ma^len. 

3. Saufen, faufen, and flogen also modify the vowel in the same persons : 
tomtnen does so sometimes, but not according to the best usage: erlSfd^cn 
forms crftfd^cfl, crltjt^t 

4. Slieaen and about a dosen other verbs of ifcs class (IILS) have a 
second and third person m eu — as fltcge^ flcugft, fleugt ; liige, leugfl, leugt — 
which are now antiquated and only met with in archaic and poetic style. 
One or two that have roots ending in 1^, change this letter to d^ after eu. 

6. The tendency to reject the e of the endings efl and et is stronger in 
these persons with altered vowel than anjrwhere else in conjugation. . The 
e of efi is rarely retained except after a sibilant — ^as in erlifci^cfl, l^itft, given 
above. The e of et is always omitted, eyen when preceded by t, t^, b ; 
hence, after these letters, the t, being no longer audible, is also dropped in 
writing. 

The yerbs which thus lose the ending of the third pers. sln^. pres. indi- 
cative are fcd^tcn, fid^t : berflcn, birfl ; flid^tcn, flid^t ; gc(tcn, gilt ; fd^cttcn, 
Sdjxlt; merben, U)irb ; qalten, ^SU ; ratl^en, rfit| ; braten, br&t ; bieten, beut. 
Only laben forms labt. 

269. Preterit Tense. 

I. 1. The preterit indicative is formed by the change 
of radical vowel alone, without an added termination, and 
therefore ends in the final letter of the root, whatever that 
may be. But 
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a. A few roots, ending in the infinitive with a doable consonant, 
and lengthening their vowel in the preterit, rednce the doable 
consonant to a single one : namely, fd^redcn, ft^ral ; trcffcn, traf ; 
bitten, bat ; badcn, bul ; fd^affcn, fd^uf ; fallen, pel ; lommen, Iam» 

b. A few others (fifteen), on the contrary, shortening their 
vowel in the preterit, doable the following consonant; and three 
of them, ending in b, change it to tt : namely, leiben, litt ; fd^net^ 
ben, fd^nttt ; fieben, fott. 

All of these save three (trtefen and fteben, 1X1.3 ; and faufen, IIL4) are 
of division IILl : e. g., rettcn, ritt, geritten (ride, rode, ridden). 

c More isolated cases are gtel^en, ^09 ; ^auen, ^ieb ; ft^en, fag. Por 
gel^en, ging ; ftt^cn, f)anb ; t^un, t^at, see 267. 

2. The second person singular strongly inclines to the abbrevi- 
ated form of the ending, ft instead of efl, and in ordinary use re- 
jects the e except after a sibilant or in order to avoid a very harsh 
combination of consonants. 

3. Traces of an ending c in the first and third persons are, very rarely, 
met with; especially fa^e, for fal^, * saw: ' also ^ielte (B. 89.10). For tonxht, 
from tDerben, see 239.4c. 

4. A few verbs have a doable form in the preterit, of which 
one is in more common nse, the other archaic or provincial. 

But fc^tDor and fd)tDur are of nearly equal authority: of the others, those 
most often met with are l^ub, for l^ob (^eben, III.5), and ftunb, for flanb 
(fle^cn). 

This doable fonn (as in like oases in English : e. g., beffon or begun) is dne to the fact 
that in the ancient language many verbs had different rowels in the slngnlar and plnral 
of the preterit indicatiye, both of which, in the later usage, appear in either nnmber of a 
few verbs. The vowel of the sabjtmctlve preterit agreed with that of the indicative plu- 
ral, not the singular : whence the double forms of the Bubjanctive, noted below. 

II. 1. The preterit subjunctive is regularly formed from 
the indicative by adding c (in the first person), and modi- 
fying the vowel, if the latter be capable of modification : 
thus, fang, fftngc ; fa^, fa^c ; fd^Iug, fd^Iflgc ; fid, fide ; flog, 
psgc ; \d)toot or fdjtour, fc^tt)5rc or ft^tottrc ; tl|at, tl^Wc* But 

a. Some verbs have a double form of the subjunctive, of which one dif- 
fers in vowel from the indicative : thus, all in division 1.2 have a second in 
— a g., ]paxm, fpanne or fpdnne — which is as common as that in S, or 
more so ; and oilers (especially in 1.8) have second forms in 5 or ii : e. g., 
gait, galte or gbUe, toavh, toSixbt or toiirbe. All that have two indicative 
forms have the two corresponding subjunctives : thus, fldnbe and fliinbe, 
l^obc and ^abe. 

The reason of this has been explained above : the subjunctive has sometimes retained 
the old vowel of the indicative plural, instead of becoming assimilated, with the latter, tc 
the indicative singular. 
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270. Imperative. 

1. The imperative singular regalarly ends in e, the plural in et 
or t, adding those endings respectively to the root of the verb as 
shown in the infinitive : thus, flngcn, fliigc ; fc^Iagcn, fd^tagc ; ru* 
fen, rufc ; lomnicn, fomtnc ; gc^en, gc^c* ^ut 

2. Verbs which in the second pers. sing, of the pres. indicative 
change e to t or te (268.1) take the latter also in the imperative 
singular (not in the plural) — at the same time rejectiug the e of 
the ending. 

Thus, l^clfcn, ^ilf ; ilcl|tcii, fHcl^I; cffcn, ig ; fcl^en, 1tcl|. 

So, also, verbs that have an archaic second person in eu (268.4), have a 
corresponding archaic imperative : thus, fitegen, fitege or fleug^ @rtofc^en 
(268.3) forms erltfd^. But verbs that modify a, an, o to a, Slu, 5 (268.2,3) 
retain in the imperative the unchanged vowel and the ending : thus, tragcn^ 
trage ; laufen, laufe ; flogen, floge. 

a. Exceptions are: n^erben (mtrfl) has n^erbe; fel^en (ftel^fl) has either 
pcl^e or jtcl^. 

3. The e of the singular ending is dropped much more freely 
in the other verbs of this than in those of the New conjugatiooy 
and in some — ^as fomm, tag — ^is almost never used, 

271. Past Participle. 

1. The ending of the participle is en. 

The e of the ending is ordinarily retained in all cases, but may 
be occasionally dropped, especially after a vowel or f) : thus, gc* 
Jcl^cn or gcfcl^n. "When, however, the participle is used as an ad- 
jective and declined, it is subject to the same abbreviation as 
pther adjectives ending in en (120.3).: thus, Jjcrgangncr Za^t, 'of 
past days;' tjcrfd^unbner ^rad^t, *of vanished splendor.' 

2. A number of participles share in the irregular changes of a 
final radical consonant exhibited by the preterit : namely 

a. All those that shorten in the preterit the vowel of the infinitive 
(269.116): thus, rcitctt, ritt, gcrlttcn ; Iciben, litt, gcUttcn ; faufcn, foff, gc* 
foffcn. 

h. Of those that lengthen the vowel (269 J. la), only one, namely bitten^ 
bat, gcbetcn ;— hut treffcn, traf, gctroffcn; fatten, pel, gcfattcn, etc. 

c. Also, jte^n (gog), acjogcn ; fifecn (fag), gefeffcn ; gc^cn (ging), gcgon* 
gen ; fiel^en (flonb), ge^anben ; tl^un (tQat), get^an. 

3. @ffen, * eat,* inserts g in the participle : thus gegeffen (for ge^effen). 

272. Mixed Conjugation. 

The same tendency which has converted a large number of the 
"irregular" verbs in English into "regular" has been active, 
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tbongb to a mucb less deme, in Gennan also. Besides those 
verbs wbicb have entirely cbanged their mode of inflection, and 
therefore no longer require to be made any account of under the 
Old conjugation, there are others which form a part of their in- 
flection by the one method and a part by the other, or which 
have equivalent forms of either conjugation. Thus, 

1. Some have a doable seriefl of forms through the whole or nearly the 
whole ooQJugation : the forms of the Old conjugation being then either poe- 
tic and unusual (as in toebfit), or else belonging to the verb in certain spe- 
cial meanings (as in tpiegen) or in its intransitive use (as in bleic^en). 

2. Some have certain forms of either coi^ugation — especially the second 
and third pers. ind. present and second sing, imperative, with differences of 
use as above stated; most often with intransitive meaning for the old 
forms: suck are fd^recfen, t)erbcrben, fleben, Ibfc^en, f^me^en, fd^meUen, and 
others. 

3. Some have retained only a participle of the Old conjugation ; and 
even that in special uses or connections. The participle is in general the 
form that has maintained itself most persistently. 

These irregularities, as well as those which are explamed in 
more detail above, will be best exhibited in a table of irskou- 
LAB VERBS, given at the end of this volume. 

273. J^arnples of Verbs of the Old Conjiiffation. 

Sinbctt (LI). «ommcn (267.1). 

Principal Parts. 
btnben, banb, gebunben. fommen, lant, gefommen* 

Indicative. 



iVescfit, *I 


bind,' eta 


* I come/ etCi 


6.1 btnbe 




lomme 


2 btnbefl 




lommfl 


3 binbct 




lommt 


p. I binbctt 




lontnten 


2 binbct 




fommt 


3 btnben 




fommen 


iVctert^ *I 


bound,' etc. 


* I came,* etc. 


8.1 banb 




lam 


2 bonbfl 




lamfl 


3 banb 




lam 


P.I banbctt 




famen 


2 banbet 




lamt 


3 banben 




!amcn 
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Perfedy ' I have bound,* eta 

B.I ^abe gebmiben 

eta 
Pluptffoctj 'I had bound,* eta 

8.1 l^atte gebunben 

eta 



' I hare oome,' eta 

6m gelommm 

eta 
' I had oome,* eta 

koar getommen 

eta 



FiOuire, <I Rhall bind,*eta 


' I shall oome,* eta 


8.1 koerbe btnben 


kDerbe fontnten 

• 


eta 


eta 


FuL Perf.^ ' I nhall have bound,' eta 


* I shall have oome/ eta 


8.1 metbe gebmtben l^aben 


toctbc gclommcn fcin 


eta 


eta 


SuBJUNonvx. 


Present, * I maj bind,* eta 


' I may oome,* eta 


S.I btnbe 


lommc 


2 binbefi 


lonimefl 


3 btnbc 


lomme 


P.I binbcn 


bntnten 


2 btnbet 


bntntet 


3 binbcn 


fontnten 


PreUfrit, * I might bind,* eta 


'I might come,' etc 


8.1 b&nbe 


I&nte 


2 b&nbefl 


lantefl 


3 bdnbe 


Idnte 


P.I bdnbcn 


{dnten 


2 bOnbet 


{ftntet 


3 bfinbctt 


I&nten 


Perfect^ *I may have bound,* eta 


' I may have come,* eta 


8.1 ^abe gebunben 


fet gelontnten 


eta 


eta 


Pktperf., 'I might have bound,' etc. 


' I might have oome,' eta 


8.1 l^dtte gebunben 


Mxt gelontnten 



eta 



eta 
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Fuiuare, *■ I shall bind,' etc. ' I shall come,* eta 

A. I koerbe binbeu toerbe lomtnen 

etc. eta 

Fid. Perf:, ' I shall have bound,' eta ' I shall hare come,' eta 

B.I tnerbe gebimben ^aben koerbe gebmmcn fein 

eta eta 

Conditional. 

OondiUonait 'I should bind,* ota ' I should come,* eta 

B.I tolhrbe btnben toikht lommett 

eta eta 

ConcL Ptrf, 'I should have bound,* eta ' I should haTe come,' eta 

S.I toVtxht gebunbett ^aben kDftcbe gebmtnett fein 

eta eta 



lai 



' bind,* eta 

8.2 btnbe 
3 binbc cr 

P.I btnben tDir 

2 binbet 

3 bittben fie 

Present, *tobind' 

btnben 

Perfect, * to have bound' 

gebimben l^aben 

Present, 'binding' 

bmbenb 

Past, 'bound* 

gebunben 



eta 

Imfsbahyx. 

'come,* eta 

lontnte, brnm 
\ lomme er 

lommen kotr 
lomntt 
lontmen fte 
Inhnitiyb. 

' to come * 

toninten 

'to have come 

gelontnten fein 
Pabtioiples. 

'coming' 

lomntenb 

'come* 

gefommen 



EzBBoiBs XVm. 
Verbs of the Old Conjugation, 

1. S93ad ^aben fie in nteinem ® arten getl^an ? 2. Stnige fagen auf 
ben SSnIen, onbere laaen nnter ben Sttumen j toxx fprad^en gufanmten^ 
nnb fangen unfere Steoer. 3. SEBdren ta)ir ntdbt aelommen, bfttten fie 

6 
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tmd nte gefunben. 4. (gr loar t)otn 3)a(!^e gefallen, mtb ^tte ftd^ ein 
^ein ^ebrod^en ; bie £(euie fte^t ed, ^ebt t^n, unb tragi i^n m9 ^iaiS ; 
je^t (tegt er auf bem Sette, unb mug Dtel letben* 5. ^tlf mit, rmi 
td^ koerbe bir koteber l^elfen« 6. 2)et $oge[ f[te()t in ber Suft, bie 
^ifiti^e fd^totnraten im Staffer, unb bie aSBurme Ined^en cmf ber 6rbe. 
7. S93tr nt5(^ten l^ier bleiben unb fieigig fc^retben. 



.* «.- 



/^ ' ' * ^ Pabsitx Voicb. 

274. The passive voice is a derivative conjugation of 
a transitive verb, in which that person or thing which in 

I the simple conjugation is the object of the transitive action, 

' becomes a subject of the suffering of that action : thus, 

active, ber §unb bi§ ben finabcn^ * the dog bit the boy ; ' 

passive, ber Snabe lourbe Dorn ^unbe gebiffen, ^ the boy was 

bitten by the dog.' ^ 

a, TUat a kind of passiye is also formed from some intransitive verbs is 
pointed out below (279.2,3). 

b. The passive is mainly a grammatical device for directing the 
principal attention to the recipient of the action, and the action as 
affecting him, and putting the actor in a subordinate position. 

275. The German passive, like the English, is formed 
/by the aid of an auxiliary verb — ^but by a different one, 

namely the verb toerbcn, ^ become.' 

276. 1. To form the passive of any verb, Its past participle 
t is combined with toerben^ thronghont the whole conjugation of 

the latter. In this combination, 

a. The past participle of the auxiliary, wherever it occurs, is 
' abbreviated from geioorben to toorben. 

b. The participle of the main verb is put after the proper 
verbal forms (simple tenses) of the auxiliary, but before its infini- 
tives or participles. 

This is in accordance with the general rule for the position of any word 
limiting an infinitive or participle: see below, 348.2,368. 

2. Hence, to produce any given person, tense, and mood 
f the passive of a verb, combine its past participle with 
he corresponding person, tense, and mood of loerben. 
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277. Synopsis of the Forms of tocrbcn and of a Passive Verb, ft 

Ikdicative. 

' I am loved/ etc. 

loerbe geliebt 

' I was loved,* etc. 

nmrb, kourbe geltebt 

' I have been loved,' eta 

bin geliebt tDdrben 

' I had been loved,* etc. 

toat geltebt tootben 

' I shall be loved,' etc. 

loerbe geltebt kDerben 

' I tahall have been loved,' etc. 

kDerbe geliebt toorben fern 



Present^ ' I become,' etc. 

B.I toetbe. 

Preterit, ' I became,' eta 

&i tdctxh, tomht 

Perfect, ' I have become,' eta 

B.I bin gekoorbeu 

HtgMffedf ' I had become,' eta 

S.I mar getDOtben 

lyure^ 'I shall become,' eta 

8. 1 loerbe toerben 

i^l Perf,y ' I shall have become,' eta 

8.1 loerbe geiDOtben fern 

SuBJUHOnYB. 

PreeerUf ' I may become,' eta ' I may be loved,' eta 

8.1 tocrbc 

Preterit, ' I might become,' eta 

B.i kolirbe 

Perfect, ' I may have become,' etc. 

8.1 fei geiDorben 

Pluperfect, 'I might have become,' eta 

8.1 mftre geiDorben 

JFhOwre, * I shall become,' eta 

8.1 toerbe loetben 

Ikti Perf, * I shall have become,' eta 

8.1 toerbe geiDorben fern 

GoimrnoNAL. 
Conditional, * I should become,' eta ' I should be loved,' eta 

8.1 toilrbe toerben kDfirbe geliebt toerben 

Cond, Perf,, 'I should have become,' etc. ' I should have been loved,' etc« 

8. 1 toilrbe getoorben fein kottrbe getiebt toovben fein 

Imfebatiyb. 
* become,' eta * be loved,' etc. 

8.2 toerbc ttjcrbc gcfiebt 



koerbe geltebt 

' I might be loved,' eta 

tDiirbe geliebt 

' I may have been loved,* eta 

fei geliebt tootben 

' I might have been loved,' etc 

todte gelioi^t toorben 

' I shall be loved,' etc. 

toerbe geliebt toerben 

' I shall have been loved,' eta 

koecbe geliebt toorben fein 
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IinriKniyES. 
Presentj *to become' 'to be loved* 

toerben gettebt toerben 

Feffed, * to have become ' * to have been loved ' 

gctt)orbcn fcin gclicbt toorbcn fcin 

Pabtioiples. 
Present, 'becoming' 'being loved' 

toetbenb gettebt toerbenb 

Past, ' become ' * been loved ' 

geiDorben getiebt toorben 

Bemarh : getiebt tt)orben is used only in forming the compound tenses ; 
since the pass participle of a transitive verb has by itself a passive value. 

278. The passive voiee of a transitive verb has one peculiar 
form, a kind of future passive participle^ formed from the pre- 
sent active participle, by putting gu before it : thus, gu Kcbenb. It 
implies a possibility or a necessity : thus, ein xn (tebenbe^ ^inb^ ^ a 
child to be loved ; ' L e., * which may or shoujfd be loved.' It can 
only be used as an attributive adjective, and theiaefore hardly de- 
serves to be called a participle ; it is, rather, a participial adjective. 

It Ib in reality a quite modern and anomalous derivatiye from the infinitive, aniiwering 
attrlbntiyely to the infinitive with }u taken predicatively (343.IIL1&) : as, bad ftinb i{l 
3U (ie^ett; * the ohild is to be loved ; * i. e., * may or should be loved.* 

279. 1. Transitive verbs, with hardly an exception, may form 
a passive voice, with a complete scheme of conjugation, as given 
above. 

Qahtn, 'have,' is not used in the passive. 

2. Many intransitives (especially sucb as denote a mode of ac- 
tion by a person) may form an impersonal passive — ^that is, a pas- 
sive third person singular, with indefinite subject t9, or with omit- 
ted subject 

Thus, t9 hiurbe getac^t unb gefungen, 'there was laughing and singing; ' 
um ^nttDOrt n^irb gebeten, 'an answer is requested.' 

a. These passives do not represent any subject as suffering an action, but 
simply represent the action, without reference to an actor. 

3. Those intransitives which, by a pregnant construction (227. 
2b), govern an accusative along with a factitive predicate, are also 
convertible into passives in corresponding phrases : thus, ftc tott^ 
ben avL^ bcm ©d^Iafc gefd^riccn, * they are screamed out of sleep ; ' 
cr tourbc frci gcf^rod^en, *he was acquitted (declared free).* 
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280. 1. Verbs which govem two aocusatiyes (227.3), except (el^ren, 
take in the passive the second accasatiTe, either aa object (fragen, eta), or as 
predicate nominative (nenneti, eta). 

2. Transitive verbs which, in addition to their direct object^ govem a 
genitiTe (219.2) or a dative (222J.1X retain the latter along with the 
passive : thus, bet Wiener tourbe bed SHeb^a^ld angeflagt, ' the servant was 
accused of robbery; * aUed »irb einem grennbe erlaubt^ 'everTttung is pei^ 
mitted to a friend.* 

3. Of the intransitives that form an impersonal passive, such as govem 
a ^nitive or dative take the same case in the passive: thus, t9 kDtrb 
memer gefd^ont, * I am spared ; ' i^m tDurbe ge^olfen, * he was helped.' 

281. The passive is very much less frequently used in German than in 
English, being replaced by other modes of speech. Sometimes a Aill active 
expression, with subject and object, is employed instead. Most often, the 
intent of the passive form of speech is attained by using an active verb with 
the indefinite subject itlQiU 'one,* eta (186): thus, man \aat, 'it is said; ' 
ein @efe^, Xotld\t9 man eriieg, * a law which was passed.* !Not infrequently, 
a reflexive phrase is substituted, the retum of the action upon the subject 
being accepted as signifying the latter's endurance of the action : thus, e9 
frogt ftc^, ' it is questioned (asks itself) ; * bev @d^(flffel fyit fld^ gefunben, 
' the key has been found.* 

282« 1. By its use of iverbett, 'become,* instead of fetn, 'be,' as auxi- 
liary forming the passive, the Oerman is able dearly to distinguish between 
the actual endurance of an action, and existence in a state which is the 
result of such action. Thus, aUc gender merben nac^ unb no^ ntit Sitp^id^n 
bcl^Sngt, *all windows are by degrees hung with tapestry; ' and toxt attc 
gender ntit j£e))pt(4cn bebfingt ftnb, * as all the windows are hung with 
tapestry' (R 158); etngelaben kourben fte, 'they were invited,' and einge« 
laben ftnb ftc aW, ' they are all invited ' (B. 60)— the latter phrases, in either 
pair, signifying the condition to whidh the act described by the former led. 
As we use the same verb, to ^ in both senses, of copula and of passive 
auxiliary (accepting the simple statement of the resnltmg condition as suf- 
ficiently implying the sufibring of the action), our expression is liable to 
ambiguity — an ambiguity which we are sometimes forced into removing by 
the use of the clumsy and objectionable phrase 'to he heing:^ thus distin- 
guishing it is being cleaned (ed toirb geretnigt) from it is demed (ed ifl geret* 
ntgt). And our sense of the distinction is so obscured that the English 
pupil finds it one of his greatest difficulties to know when to translate to be 
before a participle by fcut^ and when by merben. Only assiduous practice 
in noting the distinction as made in German will remove this difficulty. A 
practical rule which will answer in a great number of cases is this : if, on 
turning the expression into an active form, the same tense (pros, or pret) is 
required, it was passive and requires toerben ; if the tense has to be changed 
to a perfect (perf. or plup.), {ein is the proper word. ' Thus they were invited 
is {te n)urben etngelaben when it means ' I mvited them,' but |te toaxtn tin* 
getaben when it means 'I had invited them ; ' and ftnb is used in etngelaben 
jtnb {te aWf because it means, 'I have invited them.* 

'2. The German itself sometimes loosely accepts the statement of condition,^ 
with the pres. or pret of {ein, in lieu of the full passive expression in perf ■ 
or pluperfect. Thus, ber Si{d^ toax gefangen, ' the fish had been caught' [ 
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(for toot gefangen tDorbtn) ; fte ifl ermorbet auf ber Sonbner @trage, ' she 
lias been murdered, in London street.' 

REFLEXIVE VERBS. 

283. A refleidve verb is one that represents the action 
as exerted by the subject .upon itself. 

1. Such verbs are grammatically transitive, since they take an 
object in the accusative : they all, then, take ^aben as their auxi- 
liary. 

2. LogioaUy, they are rather to be regarded as IntranBitive, since they do 
not signify an action exerted by the subject upon any object outside of 
itself: thus id^ fiir^te mi4 QiteraUy, <I frighten myself 'X 'I am afraid,' is 
in idea as much intransitive as td^ Kittere, *I tremble.' And, as noticed 
above (281), a reflexive verb is often used even in a passive sense, the idea 
of the endurance of the action on the part of the subject being more con- 
spicuous to the mind than that of its exertion of the action. 

284. Such a verb, therefore, takes as its object a re- 
flexive pronoun, of the same person, number, and gfender 
with its subject. 

1. The reflexive pronouns of the first and second persons are the same as 
the personal; that of the third person is ftdj, in both numbers (166). 

2. The reflexive proDOun is placed where any other proQOun 
would be placed as ohject of the verh: namely, after the verb in 
the simple tenses, hut before the iDfinitives and participles. 

5285. Conjugation of a Reflexive Verh, 

©id^ fvcucn, ' to rejoice ' ('rejoice one's self). 

Principal Parts. 
®\S) frcucn, frcutc fld^, gcfrcut. 



Indioativb. 


Preaent, 


Subjunctive. 


S.I td^ frcuc mi) 




\i) frcuc mid^ 


2 bu freuefl bi^ 




bu frcucjl btd^ 


3 er frcut pd^ 




cr frcuc pd^ 


P.I totr frcuctt unS 




totr frcucn un« 


2 i^r frcut cud^ 




t^r frcuct cud^ 


3 ftc frcucn pd^ 


PrdmL 


pc frcucn pd^ 


S.I id^ frcutc mi) 




id^ frcuctc mi) 


etc 




etc. 
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8.1 xij ]^a6e miij gefreut 
bu i)a\t btd^ gefreut . 
cr l^at pd^ gefreut 
loir l^aben und gefreut 
il^r ^6t eud^ gefreut 
fte ^aben ftc^ gefreut 



FerfecL 



2 

3 

2 

3 



S.I iij ^atte tnid^ gefreut 
etc. 



Pluperfect 



td^ l^abe ntic^ gefreut 
bu ^abefl btd^ gefreut 
er ^abe ftd^ gefreut 
toir l^aben un9 gefreut 
% ^abet eud) gefreut 
fie ^aben fld^ gefreut 

t(^ ^&tte ntic^ gefreut 
etc. 



S.I xij tuerbe mt(i^ freuen 

2 bu toirfl btd^ freuen 

3 er toirb fid^ freuen 
P.I toir toerben un« freuen 

2 il^r toerbet euti^ freuen 

3 fte tuerben ft(i^ freuen 



FiUwre» 

td^ merbe ntic^ freuen 
bu toerbeft bid^ freuen 
cr toerbe fld^ freuen 
tDtr toerben un9 freuen 
il^r toerbet eud^ freuen 
fie tohten ftd^ freuen 

Fuiure PerfecL 

B.I ic^ n>erbe mid^ gefreut l^aben id^ merbe ntid^ gefreut l^aben 

etc. etc 

Conditional. 
CondUiondl. CondiHenal Perfect. 

B.I id) tt)ftrbe niid^ freuen tc^ tottrbe niid^ gefreut l^aben 

etc. etc. 

Imperatiys. 

Singular, Plural, 

1 freuen toir utt« 

2 freue bid^, freue bu bid^ freut eud^, freut i^r eud^ 

3 freue er fid^ freuen fie fid^ 

Infinitive. 
Present, PerfecL 

[\ij freuen fiij gefre^it l^aben 

Participles. 
Present Past. 

fid^ freuenb fic^ gefreut 

Remarlcs, 1. Tlie reflexive pronoun is not given with the participle, m 
the principal parts, since, that participle being in transitive verbs of a passive 
character, it can take no object except as used with an auxiliary in forming 
the compound tenses. 
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2. The ftcQ giyen with the infinitiyes and participles is, of course, only 
representatiye of the whole body of refleziye pronouns, with all of which 
those forms, not being restricted to any one person or number, maj be con- 
strued. 

5286. Any transitiye yerb in the langaage may be nsed rb- 
flexiyely, or take a reflexiye pronoun as o1)ject ; bat none aie 
properly regarded as reflexiye yerba except 

1. Those which are only nsed with a reflexiye object: as, 
ftc^ fc^fimen, *be ashamed;'' fxi^ fc^ncn, *long;' ^6) toibcrfe^cn, 

* resist' 

2, Those which are usually or often used reflexiyely, and have 
a special meaning in that use, the object not maintaining its inde- 
pendence, but combining with the yerb to form a single concep- 
tion, the equiyalent of an intransitiye yerb : as, {td^ ^itten^ ' be- 
ware ' (^lltctt, * guard ') ; fi(^ flcKen, * make belieye, pretend ' (jicfc 
Icn, * place ') ; fi(^ Derlaff en, * rely ' (t)crlaffcn, * quit '). 

287. 1. A refleziye yerb is thus often related to the simple yerb as a 
corresponding intransitiye to a transitiye— thus, freuen, ' giye pleasare to,' 
ftc^ fceuen, 'feel pleasure ;' fiir^ten, ' fear,' ^ filrd^ten, *be afraid.' But 

2. A few are intransitiye, and of nearly the same meaning, both as simple 
yerbs and as reflexiyes : thus, irren and fic^ irren, * be mistaken; ' nal^en and 
fl(i§ nal^en, ' draw nigh ; ' ganlen and ftd^ ioaUn, * quarroL' 

288. 1. An intransitiye yerb is much more often used transitiyely 
(227.2&) with a reflexiye object than with one of another character : thus, 
cr arbcitct unb Ifiuft fi(i§ tobt, 'he works and runs himself to death ; ' bu fottjl 
bic^ einmal fatt effen, 'thou shalt eat thyself to repletion for once.' 

2. An intransitiye reflexiye is sometimes used impersonally^stead of an 
intransitiye passiye (279.2), especially with adyerbs of manner, to express 
the action itself^ without reference to a subject : thus, ed tangt ^(j^ l^ier gut, 

* it is good dancing here ; ' leb^aft traumt fidf^ untet biefem ^aum, ' It is 
liyely dreaming under this tree ; ' ed fte^t ftd^ gar artig in bte ^utfc^en ^inetn, 
' it is yery pretty looking into the carriages.' 

289. 1. A considerable number of reflexiye yerbs take an ad- 
ditional remoter object (impersonal) in the genitiye (219.3). 

a. The construction of a reflexiye yerb with the genitiye is notably easier 
than of the same yerb used otherwise than reflexiyely— thus, ic^ crtnncrc 
mic^ mcincd S3crgc]^cn«, * I remember (remind myself of ) my faulty' but id^ 
erinncrc i^n ah fcin ^ergeben, * I remind him of his fault ' — ^yet many of 
these also frequently make their construction by the aid of a preposition, 
and manjr others admit only a prepositional construction : thus, ic^ Dettaffe 
midj auf i^n, 'I rely on him.' 

2. Only two or three reflexiyes take a remoter object in the datiye: such 
are ftd^ nal^en, 'approach,' ft^ miberle^en, 'oppose/ ftc^ bequemen, 'submit' 
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5290. A small number of verbs are used with a reflexive ob- 
ject in the dative, in a njanner quite analogous with the true re- 
flexive verbs, and therefore form a class of improper reflexives. 

a. Most of these require ia addition a direct object in the accusative : thus, 
td^ mage tnir lein Unred^t an, 'I make no unjust daim; ' ic^ bilbe tntr bad 
tiic^t etn, 'I do not ima^e that; * bu getraueft bir Diet, * thou darest much.' 
fiut jtd^ {d^meic^eln, ' flatter one's seli^' is intransitive. 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

291. 1. An imperBonal verb, or a verb used imperson-j 
ally, is one bj means of which the action implied in the 
verb is represented as exerted, without reference to a sub- 
ject or actor. 

2. Such a verb stands always in the third person singu- 
lar, and either without a subject, or, more usually, with 
the indefinite subject t^, 4t.' 

Thus, c8 rcgnct, * it rains,' i. e. * there is rain falling ; ' c« fiop^t, * it 
knocks,' io. * there is a knocking; ' am ®anae« buftet'8 unb lcuc^tct'8, * on 
the Granges are sweet odors and shining sights ; ' mit^ biinit, * me seems,' 
Le. * it seems to mo; ' t^n I)ungerte, * him hungered,' ie. *he was hungry.' 

292. No verbs in German are absolutely and exclusive-^ 
ly impersonal : verbs impersonally used may be classified 
as follows : 

1. Verbs describing the phenomena of nature, which are almost 
invariably impersonal in virtue of their meaning : thus, c3 l^agelt, 
* it hails ; ' e« ^at gef(^neit, * it has snowed ; ' c^ toirb bonncm unb 
tli^en, * it will thunder and lighten.' 

2. Certain verbs which by the idiom of the language are ordi- 
narily used in an impersonal form : as bilnlen and b&ud^ten^ ^ seem ; ' 
gclUftcn, ' desire ; ' gelingcn, * prove successfol ; ' and a number of 
verbs signifying personal conditions and feelings, as j^mtaentf 
'hunger,' biirfien, * thirst,' frieren, * freeze,' fd^ipinbeln, 'be giddy,' 
grauen, *be horror-struck,' etc. 

0. AU this class of impersonals take an object desig[nating the person 
affected by their action, or the subject of the feeling or condition they 
describe : some take an accusative, others a dative, others either an accusa- 
tive or dative (222.II.le ; 227.2c) : thus, mtd§ gelttftctc nic^t md) bent tl^curen 
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8. Almost any verb, transitive or intransitiye, is liable to occur 
in impersonal use — if transitive, along with its ordinary object. 

Thus, lotc ftcl^f « mit ben ©ottcm, * how fares it with the gods ? ' ergc^f « 
eu(j^ ttjo^l, * if it goes well with you ; * c8 fc^ltc an $oIg, * there was lack of 
wood; ' plotjltd^ regt ed ftd^ im ffto^^xt, * suddenly there is a rustling in the 
reeds ; ' ed trei6t t^n ben $retd gu tvtonhtn, ' he is impelled to gain the 
prize ; ' ed e^orbert eine !S)re^ung^ * it requires a turning ; ' ed hthuxf ber 
^itnna^me ntd^t, ' it needs not the assumption/ 

a. The very common use of t9 Qtcbt, * it gives ' (L e. * there are given or 
furnished'), in the sense of 'there is or are,' with following accusative, requires 
special notice : thus, ha gab ed (Sd^auteifhl^te^ ' there were rocking-chairs 
there ; ' c8 giebt t>itU, btc filter ftnb, ' there are many who are older ; ' bo§ c§ 
toentger (S^rifien gabe aii <Saracenen, * that there were fewer Christians than 
Saracens/ 

4. Impersonal phrases formed with the verbs fetn and inetben 
along with adverbial or adjective adjuncts, describing personal 
conditions or states of feeling, and always accompanied by a dar 
tive designating the person to whom such conditions belong, are 
very frequent. 




5. Impersonal expressions are often made from intransitive verbs 
in a passive or reflexive form (see 279.2, 288.2). 

Thus, l^eutc 5(benb ttJtrb getongt loerben, * there will be dancing this 
evening; ' ed jt^t ftd^ fc^Iec^t l^ter, Mt is disagreeable sitting here.' 

5^3. The impersonal subject t9 is (as is abundantly shown by 
the examples already given) very often omitted — ^not, however, 
with the impersonals describing the phenomena of nature; nor, 
generally, with verbs which are not of common use in impersonal 
form : but, as a rule, with verbs which are of common impersonal 
use, whenever the c^ would, by the rules for the arrangement of 
the sentence, come elsewhere than in its natural place next before 
the verb. 

That is, especially in the cases mentioned in sections 2, 4, and 5 of the 
last paragraph, whenever the object of the impersonal verb, or an adjunct 
qualifying the verb, is placed before it — ^and the putting of the object first, 
with consequent omission of e^, is the more usual construction. 

294. Since the impersonal verb represents the simple action 
without reference to an acting subject, such impersonals as take 
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an object, direct or indirect, representing the person or thing 
affected by the action or condition, are virtoally equivalent to pas- 
BLves or intransitives, having Ibhat person or thing as their subject 
— ^and they often may or must be so rendered in English. 

Many of the examples given above have been so rendered, and those 
with fein or merben hardly admit of being treated otherwise : thus, further, 
c« crforbcrt cine ©rel^ung, * a turning is required ; ' c8 bebarf bcr toua^mc 
nic^t, ' the assumption is not needed.' 

295. A verb having the indeikiite subject t9, 4t,' is not always 
to be regarded as impersonal : the t9 sometimes represents indefinitely a 
subject which is contemplated by the mind, and admits of being definitely 
stated : yet more often, ed is a grammatical subject only, standing for a 
logical subject which is to be stated later, whether a substantive clause, an 
infinitive dause^ or a simple substantive : thus, ed freut und, bag ®ie ^ier 
jtnb, * it rejoices us that you are here ; * c« frcut unS, @tc ^u U^tn, * it re- 
jdces us to see you; ' ed freut unA biefe ^ai^xi^t, ' this news rejoices us.' 

EZEBCISB XIX. 

PassivBf Beflexivej and Impersonal Verbs. 

1. S)er fleigtpe (Sd^ttler mtrb geloit, aber man tabelt ben trdgen* 
2. S)er 93rief totrb balb gef(i^rte6en toerben ; unb fobalb er gefd^rteben 
tft, mirb cr Don und gur $ofl getragen toerben. 3. S)ad ^uc^ n)trb 
je^t gebrucft, unb mirb balb t^oSenbet fein. 4. S)iefer $ut ift t)er{quft, 
unb !ann nid^t gefauft tocrben. 6. SBir freuten un^, ate cr fo gctobt 
tourbe ; nton bote i^n xotxl feine Stufgaben gut gefd^ricben maren.' 6. 
S6) fd^ftnte ntid^, fo oft button gefprod^en loirb. 7. S)u foUtefi bid^ 
fd^dmen ate bit Sj^at getj^an murbe ; unb ie|^t n)teber, xotxi fie; getl^an 
tft ; nid^t nur, toenn fie t)on anbem bef proven mirb. 8. SQJet if) bie- 
fer 3Mann ; id^ erinncrc mid^ fcmcr nid^t. ^^r x ? 1 . ^ 

COMPOUND VERBS. 

5296. Verbs, in German, admit of composition with various 
other parts of speech — with nouns, adjectives, and adverbs. Th^ 
importance and freqaent use of certain classes of these con^- 
pounds render it necessary that they be treated here, rather th^,n 
later, under the general subject of the composition of words. 

5297. Verbs are compounded especially with a class of 
elements called prefixes. These are all of kindred deri- 
vation, being originally adverbs, words signifying place or 
direction ; but they have become divided in modern us^ 
into two weU-w^Jced clashes ; 
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1. Prefixes which, are alao employed as independent 
parts of speech, adverbs or prepositions. These form a 
less intimate nnion with the verb, being separable from it 
in many of its forms ; they are therefore called sepabasle 
PREFIXES, and a verb in combination with them is said to 

be SEFABuiBLY OOMPOUNDED. 

2. Prefixes which, in their present form, occnr only in 
|combination with verbs, and never admit of separation 
(from verbal forms (or verbal derivatives) : they are called 
IKSEPABABLE PREFIXES, and the verb with them is said to 

be mSEPABABLY COMPOUNDED. Bat 

3. A few independent prefixes sometimes form with verbs 
combinations after the manner of the inseparable prefixes, 
and therefore require to be treated as a class by themselves. 

YbRBS SEPARABLY COMPOUNDED. 

5298. The class of separable prefixes is divided into two sob- 
classes, simple and compound. 

1. The simple separable prefixes (inclnding those sometimes 
also used as inseparable — see 308 etc) are : 

ob, * ofi^ down * 
an, * on, at ' 
auf, *up, npon* 
aa9f * out, from ' 
bet, * by, beside, with * 

^^^'j.' there, at' 
bar, ) 

burt^, * through* 

Ctn, * in, into ' 

tmpov, *up, aloft' 

entgloet, * in two, apart ' 

2. The componnd separable prefixes are 

a. Combinations of many of the above with one another, especially with 
the word9 of more general direction or place ^er, l^tn, ba or bar, t)or: as 
(}eran, ^inan, baron, Doran. 

b. One OF twQ combinations of the above with preceding inseparable 
prefixes: namely, bet)or, * before,* entgegcn, 'against* (this, however, is 
really derived from tn^gegen; 



fort, 'forth, away* 
gegen, ' against * 
in, *in* 
l^cim, * home * 
l^er, ' toward one ' 
^in, * from one' 
l^inter, 'behind* 
mtt, *with' 
nat^, * after ' 
nicbcr, * down * 



ob, * over, on * 
ilbcr, * over * 
urn, 'around* 
untcr, * under ' 
t)or, * before ' 
totber or ) ' against * or 
koieber, ) * again ' 
tocg, 'away* 
in, 'to' 
gurfld, 'back* 
gufammen, 'together* 
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c SDagkotfc^en, < between ' (jtDtfd^en bj itself is not used as a prefix)^ and 
pintail, * behind ' (contracted from ^tnten an). 

Note that, of those given in the list above, several are really compoand 
adverbs (eittpor, entjtoet, inxHd, gufammenX although not made up of two 
different prefixes 

5299. Conjugation of Verbs compounded with Separable Pre- 
Jixes, 

The coQJiigation of a compound verb is in general the 
same with that of the simple verb : only one or two mat- 
ters regarding the treatment of the prefix require notice : 

1. The prefix stands before the verb in the infinitive 
and both participles, but after it in all the other simple 
forms. 

a. In the former case, the prefix is written with the verb as a 
single word ; in the latter case it is, of course, separated from it ; 
and, if the verb be followed by other adjuncts — as objects, ad- 
verbs, etc — ^the prefix usually and regularly stands last, at the end 
of the whole clause : thus, from anfoKden^ * begin,' ic^ fanae an, 
*I begin;' icJ^ fing bicfcn SKorgen fril^ gu ftubircn an, * I began 
early this morning to study.' 

6. But if, by the rules for the arrangement of the sentence 
(434), the verb is transposed, or removed to the end, it comes, 
even in the simple forms, to stand after its prefix, and is then 
written as one word with it : thus, ate icfi bicfcn iWorgen frill^ ju 
jhtbiren anfing, ^asl began to study early this morning.' 

2. The ordinary sign of the past participle, ge, is inserted 
between the separable prefix and the root ; also the sign 
of the infinitive, gu, whenever used. 

Thus, angcfangctt, * begun ; ' amufangcn, ^ to begin : ' in the lat- 
ter case, as the example shows, the verb is written along with its 
infinitive sign and prefix, as one word. 

3. The prefix has the principal accent. 

300. Examples: anfangeit, ^ begin' (II.3); l^crannal^cn, 
* draw nigh.' 

Principal Parts. 
anf angcn, png an, atigefangen ^eranna^cti, na^te ^erati, l^craugenal^t 
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Indicauvb. 

1 


FreaerU, *I begin/ etc ^ 


* I draw nigh,' eta 


8.1 fange an 


nal^e l^eran 


2 fdngfl an 


na^fl ^eran 


3 f ftngt an 


na^t ^eran 


p. I f angen an 


na^en ^eran 


2 fangt an 


na^t l^eran 


3 fangcn an 


nal^cn l^eran 


Freterii, * I began,* etc. 


'I drew nigh,' eta 


8. 1 png an 


nal^te ^etan 


Pwfedy * I haye began,' eta 


' I have drawn nigh,' eta 


8.1 \(&t angefangen 


bin l^erangena^t 


Pluperfect, * I had began,' etc. 


'I had drawn nigh,' eta 


8.1 ^atte angefangen 


toax ^erangena^t 


Ihawre, * I shall begin,* eta 


' I shall draw nigh,' eta 


8.1 merbe anfangen 


merbe l^eranna^en 


lut Perf., ' I Hhan have began,' eta 


* I shall have drawn nigh,' etc. 


8. 1 koerbe angefangen ^aben 


toerbe ^erangena^t fetn 


SuBjuNonvx. 


Preaentf * I may begin,' eta 


* I may draw nigh,' eta 


8.1 fange an 


nal^e l^an 


eta, eta 


etc., eta 


COKDITIOSTAL. 


Conditional^ ' I fthould begin,' eta 


' I should draw nigh,' eta 


8.1 n)Utbe anfangen . 


n)Urbe ^eranna^en 


• eta, eta 


eta, etc. 


Imperative. 


* begin,' eta 


* draw nigh,' eta 


8.2 fange an^ fange bu an 


nal^e l^eran, na^e bn l^eran 


3 fange er an 


na^e er ^ran 


eta 


eta 


TwFiirmTES. 


Present^ * to begin' 


* to draw nigh ' 


anfangen, anjufangen 


l^eranna^en, l^eranjunal^en 


Perfedf * to have begun ' 


' to have drawn nigh' 


ongefongen l^aben 


^etongotai^t feut 
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Particiflsb. 
Present^ 'beginning' * drawing njgh * 

anfattgenb ^erantia^enb 

Past, 'begun' 'drawn nigh' 

atigefangen l^erangena^t 

301. 1. The meaning of the simple verb is often greatly altered by 
its composition with a prefix, as in anfangett, 'begin,' literally 'take hold 
on: ' in other cases, each member of the compound retains its independent 
meaning nearly unchanged. 

2. When the combination is of the latter character, no absolute h'ne is to 
be established dividing the employment of the prefix as prefix from its us^ as 
independent adyerb: and there are many instances in which the prefix 
(especially a compound one) is treated in both ways indifferently, and 
either written with the verb or separated from it ; thus, n)o man ntager 
^inetn gelft unb fett ^eraud fonttnt (or, ^ineinge^t, l^erau9tommt), 'where one 
goes in lean and comes out &t' 

Verbs inseparably Compounded. 

302. The inseparable prefixes are bt, cnt (or tmp), tt, Qt, 1 
m, and jcr. ' 

These prefixes are, most of them, traceably descended from those of the 
other dass : their original form and present office will be explained below 
(307). 

803. They remain in close combination with the verb \ 
to which they are attached, through its whole conjugation, 
forming with it, as their name denotes, an inseparable 
combination, of which the radical syllable, and not the 
prefix, receives the accent. Hence, 

1. The sign of the infinitive, gu, is put before the combi- 
nation (and separated in writing from it), as if it were a 
simple verb. 

2. The Bign of the participle, ge^ is omitted altogether. 1 

Since, as was pointed out aboye (243.3aX this is neyer prefixed to an 
unaccented syllable. Moreover, the ge is itself an inseparable prefix, and 
no yerbal form is erer allowed to haye two inseparable prefixes. 

304. Examples : bcgtnncn, * begin ' (1.2), t)erreifcn, * jour- 
ney away.' ^ 
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Pbhtcipal Pabts. 

beaittttcit, bcaoim, bcgonncn Dcrrcifen, t)etrciflc, t)crreift 

Indicative. 

bcgtimc t)crrrifc 

bcgann bcrrcifle 

l^abe begonnen bin t)crrcifl 

l^attc begoimen toar t)crrci|l' 

tocrbe beginncn tocrbc Derrcifcu 

tocrbc bcgoimcn l^aben toerbc Detrcijl fcm 

• SuBJUKonvs. 

bcgurac Dcrrcifc 

bcgcUmc or bcgSimc Derrcifctc 

eta, eta eta, eta 

Conditional. 

toiirbc bcgirmcn toiirbc t)crrcifctt 

eta, eta eta, eta 

Impebativb. 

bcgtimc Dcrrcifc 

iMJriNlTiVJCS. 

bcgumcTi, ju bcgfaincn tjcrrcifcn, ju t)crrcifctt 

bcgonncn ^abcn t)crrctfl fctn 

pABTICIFLEg. 

bcgtnncnb t)crrcifcttb 

bcgonncn tcrrctfi 

305. A few inseparably componnded verbs are farther com- 

poanded with a separable prefix. Snch combine the peculiarities 

of both modes of conjugation, taking no gc in the participle, and 

interposing ]^VL of the infinitive between the two prefixes : thus, 

ancr!cnncn, * recognize,' anjucrfcnncn, crianntc an, ancrfannt 

a. Some of these, however— as anbetreffen, auferftel^en, au^ertefen, cinder^ 
(eiben, t)orent^a(ten — are never used except in such verbal fonns, or in such 
arraDgements of the sentence, as require the separable prefix to stand before 
the verb: thus, aid (Sl^rtflud auferfianb, 'when Christ arose;' but not 
iS^rifiud erflanb auf, * Christ arose.' 

806. No verb separably compounded is ever further com- 
pounded with an inseparable prefix. 

The words sometimes ^ven as examples of such composition are really 
derivatives from nouns: thus, DcrabfiJ^cuen, 'reg*«rd with horror,' is not 
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from a verb abft^cuett, but from the noiin 5(bfd^eu, * horror;' beauftragen, 
* commission,' in like manner, is from ^uftrag, 'an errand, charge; ' htnatS^ 
rid^tigen, 'inform/ from ^ac^ric^t, 'news, information,' and bo on. 

807. Derivation and Uses of the Inseparable Prefixes. 

1. The inseparable prefixes are elements which hare become greatly 
changed, both in form and in meaning, from their originals, and have acquir- 
ed such Importance in the system of word-formation as to call for special 
notice in the grammar. 

a. While they have in part a distinct and clearly definable force in the 
eompounds they form, they in part also modify in a very general and indefi- 
nite way the meaning of the verbs to which they are attached ; and their 
spheres of use variously approach, and even sometimes overlap, one another. 
OdIj their leading apphcations wUl be stated below. 

h. These prefixes are also freely used in forming derivative verbs from 
other parts of speech (see 406) : such derivatives are conjugated in the 
same manner as the inseparably compounded verbs. 

2. $e is the same with our own prefix be^ and of kindred force with the 
latter; it comes ultimately from the separable prefix and independent pre- 
position bet, ' by.' 

a. Prefixed to an intransitive, it adds the meaning of 'upon, about,' or 
the like, converting the intransitive into a transitive : thus, Hagen, 'moan,' 
beflagcn, 'bemoan; ' ftngen, 'sing,' beftngen, 'sing about, besing.' 

h. Prefixed to a transitive, it changes the direction of the verbal action, 
converting into a direct object what was only indirectly or remotely the ob- 
ject of the simple verb : thus, maUn, ' paint (a picture),' htmaltn, ' paint 
over (as, a wall) ; ' rauben, ' steal (something from some one),' berauben, 
' rob (some one of somelliing).' 

0. Barely, it only slightiy modifies the meaning of a verb, usually in the 
way of a strengtiiening or extension of its action : thus, becfen and bebecf en, 
•cover;* brfingcn and bcbrangcn, 'crowd, oppress;* barren and bc^arren, 
' wait, persist; ' flel^en and befle^en, ' stand, subsist.' 

d. Some of its compounds are restricted to a reflexive use : thus, {t(^ ht» 
ftnben, ' find one's self, be ; ' jtc^ betragen, ' bear one's self, behave.' 

3. (Snt was earlier ant, in which form it appears in ^ntlDort, ' answer,' 
and Sntli^, ' countenance ; * it ia by origin an adverb meaning ' against,* 
related to our and and the prefix of ansvjer {and-swarian), etc. In combina- 
tion with three verbs beginning with f, it has taken, by assimilation, the 
form tmp : thus, cm^jfangen, cmpfef|lctt, cm^flnbcn. 

a. Its primitive meaning appears in a few compounds, as entfpre(^en, 'cor- 
respond, answer; ' etn)>fangen, 'receive.' 

b. Its leading idea is now that of 'out; ' it denotes removal, separation, 
deprivation, sometimes even negation : thus, entge^en, entlommen, entftic^ 
f^tn, 'escape; ' cntjicl^cn, 'take away; ' entlaffcn, 'let ofl", release; ' cntfa* 
gen, 'renounce;' cnttneil^cn, 'desecrate.' 

c. It sometimes indicates transition into a condition: as, cntbrennen, 
' take fire ; ' entflel)en, ' come into being.' 
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4. @r is the same yrot^ with the prefix nr forming aocms (411), and 
means by origin * forth, out,' being related to au9^ 'oat,' and probablj ulti- 
mately identical with it 

a. It has most nearly its primitive force in such verbs as ergie^en, 'edu- 
cate, bring up,' erric^tni^ 'erect,' erfc^redot, 'startle.' 

h. It often signifies a passing into a condition, a becoming, the banning 
of an action ; as, erfc^einen, ' (shine forth) appear,' ertonen, ' sound forth,' 
crgittcm, 'fall a trembling.' 

c. It strengthens the trerbal idea, often adding an implication of accom- 
plishment or attainment: as, erfc^opfen, 'exhaust,' ertragen, 'endure,' erle« 
ben, 'experienoe,' crfuc^n, 'request,' erftnben, 'invent' 

d Bence (its prevailing office in the production of new compounds^ it 
signiiies an acquisition by means of the action expressed by the simple 
verb: thus, eriagen, 'obtain by hunting; ' ertro^en, 'get by defiance; ' er« 
tonjcn, ' bring on by dancing.' 

6. ®t is believed to have had at first the sense of 'with, together,' 
which sense appears, somewhat dimly, in a few of the compounds it forms : 
as, gcfricrcn, 'become solidified by cold,' gcrinncn, 'coagulate,' gefaSen, 
' (faU in with) please,' gelle^en, '(stand by) confess.' But this sense has 
become so generalized and effiioed, and its applications are so various and 
indistinct^ that it would be in vain to attempt to classify them. 

The adoption of this prefix as regular diaracteristlc of past participles 
has been already referred to (243.3c) as comparatively modem, and hardly 
admitting of explanation. 

6. a. $er is historically the same word as t>ot, ' forward, forth,' and its 
leading idea is that of 'forth, away: ' as in t)erbrangen, 'crowd out,' t)tt» 
jiagen, 'chase away,' Derfaufen, * bargain away, sell,' Derrdfen^ 'journey ofi^* 
Dcrfpiclctt, 'lose at play.' 

b. Hence, as intimating removal through the action of the verb to which 
it is attached, it oomes further to imply loss, detriment, destruction : as in 
Derbrauc^en, 'wear out,' Decberben, 'ruin; '--or a removal firom what should 
be, the production of an untoward effect: as in berfii^ren, 'lead astray,' 
berrilcfen^ 'put out of place; '—or the commission of ernnr: as in oerred^nen, 
'misreckon,' bettennen, 'mistake; '—or a reversal of action: as in betbieten, 
' forbid,' bcraiJ^tcn, ' despise.' 

c. On the other hand, it signifies a complete working-out of the action 
of the verb : as in berbtuten, * bleed to death,' dcrbrcnncn, * bum up ; ' — 
which may imply a cessation of the action, as in berbtit^en, 'blossom out, 
fade, wither ; ' or, more usually, a strengthening of the action, as in t)er« 
ftnfen, 'sink away,' bertttgcn, 'blot out,' tocrfc^Ucgen, 'shutup,' dcrblnben, 
' unite ; '^and this intensive force in a few cases makes transitive, as ber« 
iaifcn, 'deride,' berfe^len, *miss, fail of.' 

7. ^n represents an older bid, which is related to the Latin diSj and 

means, like the latter, ' apart, asunder.' 

Accordingly, it either intensifies the meaning of verbs which contain the 
idea of dissolution, of going to pieces or reducing to pieces, or it adds that 
idea: thus, gcrbrcd^ctt, 'break asunder; ' ijcrfprcngcn, ' blow to pieces; ' gcr» 
fatten, 'fall apart; * jcrrinnen, 'become dissolved.' 



I 
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Prefixes Separable or Ikbeparable. 
808. A few prefixes, belonging properly to the separa-fi 
ble class (being all of them in use also as independentf j 
parts of speech), nevertheless sometimes form compound^ 
after the manner of inseparables. 

309. These prefixes are 

burc^, * through ' ilbcr, * over ' untcr, * under ' 
^intcr, * behind ' vcm, * about' toibcr ) * against ' 

tnieber ) * again * 

^tber and tDteber are the same word, but differently spelt, to in- 
dicate a difference of meaning. All verba compounded with tDt« 
ber are inseparable ; all but one or two compounded with iDtebet 
are separable. 

310. In verbs separably compounded with these prefixes, botJi 

members of tfa« oompound have their own fall meanii^, hardly 

modified bj the combination ; the inseparable conipounds often 

take an altered or figurative sense. 

Thus, as separable oompoonds, burd^brtngen, 'crowd through/ Winter* 
gc^cn, * go behind,* iiberjefce n^ 'se t across,' umgc^cn, *go around, revolve,' 
antmoerfen, Hhrow under^'ietSbcrl^olcn, * fetch back;'— but, as insepa- 
rable compounds, burc^bringcn, 'penetrate, permeate,* ^intcrge^cn, 'deceive,' 
ubttjcfecn, 'translate,' umgc^ctt, 'evade,' untertocrfcn, 'subjugate,' toicber* 
I)olen, 'repeat' Yet the differeno^ is not often so marked as in these 
examples, and in a host of cases the two classes of compounds are distin- 
guished bj only a slight shad^ of meaning, if at all 

311. The compounds, of either class, are accented and 
conjugated according to the rules already given. That is 
to say, 

1. The separable compounds are accented on the prefix; thev ' 

put the prefix before the verbal form in the infinitive and partici- 1 

pies, but after it in other cases ; they ts^e the signs of participle ^. 

and infinitive between the prefix and the root. 

Thus, from burcft'bringcn, 'crowd through,* come bnrt^'gubringen, brtngc 
burd^, brang burd^, bin burd^'gebrungen, merbe burd^'brtngen, burd^'gebrungen. 

2. The inseparable compounds are accented on the radical syl- V 
lable, reject the gc of the participle, and put 3U of the infinitive *' 
before the whole combination. 

Thus, from burd^brtn'gen, 'penetrate,* come ju burtftbrin'gcn, burdb*" 
brin'ac, burt^brang', ^abe burd^brun'gcn, tocrbc burc^brin'gcn, burd^* 
brungcn. 
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Other Compound Verbs. 

3152. Verbs componnded with other adyerbs than those al- 
ready mentioned, or with nouns or adjectives, fall into two classes : 

1. Tme or close compounds, in which the first member has be- 
come an integral part of the combination, and the whole is treated 
as a simple verb. 

Thus, IjQnbl^aben, ' handle, manage^* gu l^anbl^aben, l^anbl^bte, ge^attbbabt ; 
tDaWagcn, ^prophe^^,' gu ttjaWoflcn, toa\fc\aQtt, getoa^rfagt; Ucbro|cn, 
* caress/ gu Ucbtofcn, Ucbtoflc, getiebfijl. 

2. Loose or false compounds, phrases, written together as one 
word, in which the first member is treated as any such word limit- 
ing the verb would be, and the combination is conjugated like a 
verb separably compounded. 

Thus, flQttfinben, 'take place,' flattgufinben, fanb ftatt. flattgefunben ; 
tDO^U^un/ benefit,' moblgutl^un, tbat too^t ^o^Iget^an ; feqtft^lagen, 'mis- 
carry,' fcMjuft^Iagcn, fc^iug fc^l, fc^tgefd^tagcn ; locfprcc^cn, 'absolve,' loSgu* 
\pndim, fprad^ lod, lo^ef))roc^ctu 

a. If a verb of the former class has not the accent on its first syllable, it 
loses (243.3a) the ge of the past participle: thus, fro^locf en, fro^tocft'. 

b. From the same class are to be carefully distinguished certain verbs 
which have the aspect of compounds, but are in fact derivatives from 
compound nouns : such are frfi^pflcfcn, * to breakfast ' (from grilt|Pfl(f, 
(breakfast'), rot^{(i§Iagen, 'consult' (from Slat^fc^lag, 'consultation'). 

813. SDtig and ijoQ are treated as proper prefixes, forming both 

separable and inseparable compounds, which are accented and 

conjugated like those made with turd^^ etc. (308-11). 

But tnig is very rarely treated as a separable. $00 forms five or six in- 
separable compounds, as DoUbrtngen, ' accomplish,' DoHne^en, * execute,' and 
a number of loose separables, as Dottgie^en, 'pour full' 

Exercise XX. 
Compound TerbSy Separable and Inseparable. 

1. SSSann fangcn ®ic an, 3^rc Sricfc qbjufd^reibcn? 2. 5d^ Be^ 

gamt geftent, unb fd^rieb eintge ai, fobalb xij fte empfangen f^attt. 3. 

Sr l^erfiel^t ailed toa^ man*t^m l^orttefi, mtb f^rid^t bte beutf^en fBHx^ 

n \ v\ *^^ bcMtttdft aud ; abcr tx iiberfct^t nid^t gut. 4. S)cr S^ag nal^t ^cron, 

^ i : unb bie @onne toirb ba(b aufgel^en ; ftel^en tuir aud^ auf, unb fleiben 

^ ^ . toir wn« an. 5. ®ic l^abcn t)crgcffcn toad ®te mir bcrfprod^cn l^attcn. 

\ 6. ©ic ^at il^rc Ucbcrfd^u|^c atigcgogcn, unb ijt audgcgangcn ; fie toirb 

1 balb t)errcifl fcin. 7. SBieberl^oIe beinc S3ittc, unb iq l^ole bir toicbcr 

^' toad bu l^erlangft. 8. SBir faufen il^m gteid^ ab, toad erund t)er!aufen 

toitt. 9. Sr toar fd^on gurudEgeJommen, c^c i^ fortging. 10. 3)er 

^na6e l^at ben Sad in bte ®tube ^inetngetoorfen, unb ben ®))tegel 

gerbtod^en. ^ 

■• //*''/ 
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ADJUNCTS OF THE VERB, 



314. A verb, in a proper verbal form (that is to say, exclad- 
ing the infinitives and participles: see 339, 349), always stands 
as the simple predicate of a sentence ; and all that constitutes 
the complete predicate is brought in in the way of modifying 
adjuncts to the verb, variously limiting and qualifying its action. 

a. The proper verbal forms, those possessing the oharacteristic of person^ 
are often caUed its " finite " forms : they might also be called its personal 
forms. 

&. Even in the compound tenses of the verb itself, the rank of v&rh 
belongs in strictness only to the personal auxiliary, the other parts being 
adjuncts of the latter : thus, in i^ I^abe i\fti getrdnlt, ' I have pamed him,' 
^abe is the simple predicate, and gefc&n!t is an attribute of the object, as 
much as ftnbe and franf, respectively, in i^ ftnbe i^n franf, * I find him 
sick ; * id^ loetbe geftfinit, * I am pained,' id^ bin gegangen, * I am (have) 
^ne,' are analogous, in like manner, with t(( koerbe nranf, * I become sick,' 
tc^ bin toeg, * I am away ; ' and id^ toerbe gelrfinit loorben fein, * I shall 
have been paine4,' is made up hj the addition of successive modifying ad- 
juncts to toerbe, each adjunct after the first being (see 348.2) regularly pre- 
fixed to the one which it further limits ; the phrase means literally ' I am 
entering (toerbe) into a state of having (fetn) become (tootben) pained 
(gelrdnn).' That the auxiliaries have more or less completely the inferior 
i^ue of copulas, connecting the subject with the chiefly significant 
part of the predicate, does not alter their formal or grammatical char- 
acter. 

c No personal form of a verb has the value of ac^unct to another 
personal form; there are as many separate sentences as there are separate 
verbs. All the other parts of speech (excepting the conjunctions: see 
382.a) may enter, by connection with the verb as its a^uncts, into the 
relation of parts of the predicate of a sentence. 

315. Ohfect of a Verb. Most verbs may take an (^ect — 
that is to say, may be followed by a noun (or its equivalent) 
in an oblique case, designating the person or thing upon which, 
or as affecting which, the action which it describes is exerted by 
the subject. 

1. A '^transitive " verb takes its object in the accusative case; 
and such is called a direct object: thus, er l^at einen $ut^ nnb 
trdgt t ^n, ' he has a hat, and wears it : ' see 227. 

a. A few transitive verbs are followed by two accusatives: see 227.8. 

2. Many "intransitive" verbs take an indirect object in the 
genitive or dative case: thus, xi) fd^onc nicine^ t^cinbeS, 'I 
spare my enemy;' er folgt mir, *he follows me:' see 2X9, 
222.11. 
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3. Many verbs, beside their direct object, take a remoter object 
in the dative or genitive, indicating the person or thing affected 
less immediatelj by the action of the subject upon the object, or 
farther defining that action : thus, t(^ raube biefem SRanne \^(i^ 
@elb, 'I steal the money from this man; ' xit) beraube il^n f eined 
@elbe9, ' I rob him of his money : ' see 219, 222.1. 

316. Predicate Noun or Adjective. A noun or adjective is 
called predicate, if it is brought by the verb into connection with 
a noun (either the subject or the direct object of the verb), as 
limiting or qualifying that noun. 

1. a. A predicate noun stands in the nominative, relating to 

the subject of the Verb, after fetn, * be,' toerben, * become,' blci* 

ben, * continue,' fd^cittctt, biinfctt, and bfiud^tcn, *seem,' and l^ci* 

gen, ' be called ; ' also, with the passive of the verbs that take a 

noun in the accusative as &ctitive predicate: see 213. 

These are verbs of incomplete predication, requiring a complement. 
Especially Jein, * be,* is the ordinary simple connective of a subject with its 
predicated quality, and is therefore called the copvia, 

h. After a few verbs — of calling, regarding, and the like — a 

predicate noun stands in the accusative, brought by the verb 

mto relation with its object : this is called a factitive predicate : 

thus, er nannte niid^ fetncn ^reunb, * he called me his friend: ' see 

227.8d,c. 

2. a. A predicate adjective is used after the same verbs as a 
predicate noun: thus, er ifl unb bleibt niir treu, unb tokb nie untrcu 
toerben, 'he is and continues fnithful to me, and will never become 
unfaithful. ' 

h. With verbs of more complete predication, or of fiiU predica- 
tive force, an adjective is often used in a manner which it is con- 
venient to distinguish as adverbial predicate: thus, bte Sinber {!an« 
ben flumnt, *the children stood silent;' bie ©tfannie fhSntte l^imm* 
Kfd^ luetic t)or, *the voice poured forth heavenly clear;' tntrb'S 
auoj fd^dtt gu 2^age lommen, *will it also come forth beautifiil?' 

c. Some verbs are followed by an adjective as factitive predi- 
cate, relating to their object: thus, {te ringen bie ^dnbe lounb/they 
wring their hands sore;' bie \6) geme brcifad^ biete, 'which I 
gladly offer threefold;' pe jleDt ftcft tiberrafd^t, *she feigns her- 
self surprised;' tc^ fU^Ie meine ^dfte l^o^er, *I feel my powers 
higher;' er J^a(t t^n to.arnt, *he holds him warm.' 

This predicative oonstruction is much more common with adjectives 
than with nouns, which generally require al«, * as,' fiir, * for,' gu, * to,' or the 
like, before them: compare 227.3c. 
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817. Adverb. The rerbal idea is limited by an adrerb, or by 

more than one, in the most various manner, in respect to time, 

place, occasion, manner, end, and so on. See Adverbs, 361 etc 

Thus, td^ gc^c i c (^ t, * I am going now ; * cr tt)0^nt !j i f r, * he lives here ; » 
fte f|)rec^en gut, 'they speak well; ' bu bt|l Iftutt morgen fcl^r \p&t tma^t, 
'jou woke very late this moroing.' 

318. Prepositional Phrase, A phrase composed of a prepo- 
sition along with the word (generally a noun, with or without 
adjoBcts) which it governs, and the nature of whose relation to 
the verbal action it defines, is a very frequent adjunct to the verb, 
taking the place of object, predicate, or adverb. 

a. As direct object in plaoe of an aoousative, such a phrase can hardly stand : 
but it may be used for a genitive object — as, id) toarte auf ii^n, for ic^ toarte 
fciner, * 1 wait for him ; * for 4 dative oljeet— as, cr folgt mir, or er foigt auf 

with a 

re- 

. . we 

trust in him.* 

b. Examples of i>repo8itional phrases with predicate value are e9 toar k)on 
entfi^etbenber SStd^ttgfeit, Mt was of decisive importance ; * bie tauten hiit* 
ben in bee 3R\ttt, *the sick remained in the midst; * fie <rtvS^(ten tf)n ^nm 
Jtacfer, 'they chose him emperor; ' bied lotrb jum 9[u9bru(t ber @eele, 'this 
beoomes an expression of the souL* 

c Adverbial prepositional phrases are ber Soget fptelt im Saube, 'the bird 
plays in the foliage; ' ivir bergen ben ^amta. in ber (Srbe ^dfooi, 'we hide 
the seed in the earth's bosom; ' er rief mit lauter @timme, 'he cried with 
a loud voice.' 

319. Order of the verbal adjuncts. 

1. In the normal or regular arrangement of the sentence, all 

the adjuncts of a personal verb are placed after it. 

a. For the inverted order of arrangement, in which one of the adjuncts 
is frequently placed before the verb it modifies, and for the transposed order, 
in which the personal verb is placed after all its adjuncts, see the rules given 
for the order of the sentence, below, 431, 434. 

2. When the verb is modified by two or more adjuncts, the general rule 
is, that one which is more closely combined in idea with the verb, and more 
essentially modifies its predicative meaning, is placed fUrther from it than 
one of a more external and accessory character. Hence, 

a. The infinitive or participle, in a compound verbal form, stands at the 
end of the sentence: thus, fie ^Qtte i^re Splint fc^arf in feine ginger g e« 
fe^t, 'she Tiad sunk her teeth sharply into bis fingers ; ' t^rtt)erbet euc^ 
fo olutig eurcraJiad^tnit^t fiber l^eb en, 'you toUl not presume so crueUy 
upon your power.* 

b. An infinitive dependent upon any verb, modal or causative auxiliary 
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or other, stands in like manner at the end of the sentence * thuSj id^ loiU 
Dor t^r mx6i ntcb crtwcrf en, ^Ivnll hwnble myself before her.* 

c A separable prefix belonging to the verb takes the same place : thus, 
fle|a]^ babeired^tftnflerunb unmtUig an 9, 'she loohed at the same time 
right gloomy and out of humor.* 

dL Any part of speech compounded with a verb after the manner of a 
separable prefix, or forming with it a verbal phrase analogous with such a 
compound, takes the same place: thus, ic^ na^m ntd)t8 mel^r k)on ber l^intcr 
mir Uegenben (Sbene loa^r, *I no bnger saw anything of the plain that lay 
behind me.* 

e. Of two cases governed by the same verb, the second accusative (227.3) 
is placed after that which is the more immediate object of the verb ; the 
genitive (210.2,3) follows the accusative; the dative (222.L1) rather more 
usually precedes the accusative. 

f. Of more than one adverb qualifying the same verb, an adverb of time 
orcunarily precedes one of place, and both are placed before one of manner 
or degree : thus, er arbeitet immer fleigig, 'he always works industriously; ' 
bu moljnfl ^ier fe^r bequetn, *you live here very comfortably.' Hence, also^ 
the adv^erb of negation, ntd^t, if it modifies the general assertion of the sen- 
tence, stands last; .but if its negative force applies to some particular ad- 
junct of the verb, it is placed next before that adjunct 

' 3. The rules as above stated are subject to various modification under 
the influence of accent or emphasis, or of euphony. 

a. Any adjunct of the verb may be transferred to a position other than 
its proper one (usually later), for the purpose of being made more promt- 
uenc. 

b. Since a pronoun is, in general, a less significant and emphatic word 
than a noun, usage has established the rule that 

A pronoun immediately dependent on the verb (not governed by a pre- 
position), whether as direct or indirect object, comes first among the verbal 
adjuncts. 

Among the pronouns, a personal pronoun comes before a demonstrative, 
the briefer personal pronouns, especiaUy ed, 4t,' before the longer, and Hbo 
reflexives first of all. 

4. Prepositional phrases take, in general, the position belonging to the 
part of speecJi whoso equivalent they are ; but they are more liable than 
single words to change place fbr euphonic reasons. 

6. The natural connections of the different verbal adjuncts are regarded 
in the arrangement of the sentence; those which afiiBCt one another, and 
exert a combined influence upon the verbal action, being put together. 

6. The above are only the leading principles of the arrangement of words 
in a sentence. To follow out their application in detail, and illustrate their 
joint and mutual action, and the more or less irregular and arbitrary modi- 
fications which they admit, cannot here be attempted. 
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USES OF THE FORMS OF CONJUGATION. 

PeBSON Ain> NUMBBR. 

820. In general, the verb is of the same person and nnmber 
as its subject. 

BeiDg, of course, of the first or second person only when its subject is a 
personal pronoun of Uiose persons respectivelj, since all other words are of 
the third person. 

3521. Special Rules respecting Person. 

1. When the same verb has subjects of more than one person, 
it is of the first person (plural) if either of its subjects is of the 
first person ; otherwise, of the second : thus, ic^ unb bu f in b l^ier, 
*I and thou are here;' bu unb ct glaubt e« bcibe nid^t, *you and 
he both disbelieve it.' 

2. After a relative (bet) referring to an antecedent of the first 
or second person, the verb is in the third, unless the personal 
pronoun is repeated after the relative (compare 181) : thus, bu^ bet 
bent SBafttidf ben SOtorbbttd gab, Hhou who gavest to the basilisk 
his deadly glance' (but bu,' bcr bu flabP). 

322. Special Rules respecting Number, 

1. A verb having for its subject more than one singular noun 

is put in the plural. 

a. To this rule there are frequent exceptions, either as the several sub- 
jects are regarded as combined into a single idea; or as, when preceding or 
foUowing an enumeration of single subjects, the verb, by a familiar lloeose 
of speech, is sufiered to agp:«e with the one nearest it alone ; or as the verb 
is in fact understood with o^er than the one subject with which it agrees: 
thus, ^intcr nrir liegt nur ^mmcr unb (Slenb, * behind me lies only sorrow 
and misery; * geU unb iU^eer tt)irb fortgertfTen, 'rock and sea are hurried 
onward; ' cd bealette bur(^ Sebenunb Steroen un9 i^ieb unb ?tebe unb SBein, 
' may song and love and wine accompanv us through life and death ; ' ^iigen, 
SJ^orben, ^tel^tenunbfS^ebced^en^at Hber^anb genontmen, * lying, murder, 
theft, and adultery have become prevalent' 

2. A collective noun in the singular takes a verb in the singular much 

more strictly than in English. 

a. Exceptions are only such expressions as etn $aar, ' two or three,' eine 
3Jlenge, * a number,' etn ^u^enb, ' a dozen,' which are frequently used with 
plural nouns (ordinarily construed appositionally with them: see 216.6a), 
and have gained a plural value by association: thus, in iDeld^em etn $aar 
$5QeI ^tn unb miebec 1^ it p fen, 'in which a couple of birds hop back and 
forth; * im W^ fpielten etn ?aar bcr munteren ^inber, 'in the yard were 
playing two or three of the merry children ; ' ein $aar {tub ^n)5Qnlid^ t)or« 
au^, 'a couple are generally in front.' 

7 
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3. After the impersonal and indefinite subjects e@, bte@, bod, tt)Q8, tDt\6)t9, 
etc., the verb is put in the plural if a following predicate noun is plural : 
thus, c« f inb unfcr itoti, * there are two of us; * bad fin b mcinc grcunbc, 

* those are my friends.' — So also occasionally in a case like bie %xvLa:it biefed 
Mourned f inb Heine "^eeren, * the fruit of this tree is small berries.' 

4. Out of exaggerated respectfulness, the plural verb is sometimes (the 
usage is happily going out of vogue) construed with a singular title, or name 
and title: as, belie ben ber $err biefen ©ecfel gu erproben, * may the gentle- 
man be pleased to try this purse : ' ^eine Tlait^at ber ^onta ^ab ett geru^t, 
'his majesty the king has been gradously pleased to ... / 

Mood and Tensb. 

Indicaiive. 

823. The use of the indicative mood, in its various tenses, 
corresponds upon the whole pretty closely in German and in Eng- 
lish. The principal points of difference will be stated below. 

3524. Indicative Present 1. The German present — e. g. t(^ 
Kebe — answers to the three English forms of the present *I love,' 
*I do love,' and *I am loving:' the shades of difference among 
these different values are either left to be inferred from the con- 
text, or are expressed or intimated by ac^uncts to the verb or by 
verbal phrases. 

2. In German, as in English and French, the present is often 
substituted for the preterit in lively narration : thus, ic^ l^tett fliUe, 
unb fal^ mid^ nai) bent ®tanbe ber @omte urn. dnbem iij nun fo 
empoxhlidt, fcl^c id^ JC, * I stopped, therefore, and looked about 
me for the position of the sun. While, now, I am thus looking 
upward, I see^ etc 

3. In expressing a past action or state which is continued so 
as to be present also (or in signifying what has been and still is), 
the German, like the French, indicates the present part and leaves 
the past to be inferred, while the English does the contrary: 
thus, fittb fie fd^on langc l^tcr, ^have you been (are you) here al- 
ready a long time?' erf ch(&ft felt fiinf 3a^ren unter bem ©d^ncc, 
' he has been (is) sleeping for nve years beneath the snow.' 

4. The German present, much more often than the English, 
is used in the sense of a future : thus, xovt fan ^ \&l^ an ? td^ b r e 1^^ 
tntd^ urn, fo ifi'd getl^an, 'how shall I set about it? I will turn 
myself around ; that will fetch it;' bie ©liter, bie er bercinfl erbt, 

* the property which he will one day inherit' 

This fataie use of the present is a direct inheritance from a former condition of Qer- 
manic language (as represented to us by the oldest Germanic dialects), in which the 
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present and fataxe mennSngB were both habitnany expi e aBcd by the premnt tense, the later 
anziliary fatorea, as lakaU or toiU loo^ iOf verbe-Iicben, not baying been yet bnraght into 
nae. See the aathor^s " Language and the Study of Language," pp. 110, Md. 

325- Indicative Preterit 1. The preterit answers to our 
own simple past tense, in its three forms of 'I loved,' *I did 
love,' *I was loving' — all expressed, without distinction, by id^ 
fiebte. 

2. As the present for the perfect (324.8), so the preterit is 
sometimes used for onr pluperfect, to express what, at a given 
time, had been and was stilJ: thus, to at en @te fc^on lange ba^ 
* had you been (were you) there long already f ' 

3. The distribution of the expression of past time between the 
preterit and perfect is not precisely the same in German as in 
English. As (326.2) the German perfect often stands where we 
should use the preterit, so the contrary is also sometimes the case : 
thus, if^x ydxtti, Wdd^ fc^rcdftid^cg ©eric^t bc3 ^emt fiber 3erufa* 
lent ergtng, 'ye have heard what a terrible judgment of tno 
Lord has come upon Jerosalem.' • 

8526. Indicative Peffect 1. The perfect answers in the main 
to our perfect, expressing completed action, or action in the past 
with implied reference to the present, as no longer continuing : 
thus, t(^ l^abe geliebt, * I have loved,' or * have been loving.' 

2. But the perfect is not infrequently used where we employ 
the preterit : the perfect is rather the tense by which something 
is simply asserted as true, while the preterit implies a connection 
with other past events in continuous narration, or a personal par^ 
ticipation of the speaker, as spectator or joint actor. 

Thus, ®ott f^at bte SSett erfdhaffen, *Gk>d created the world (it was God 




six daySj and rested on the seventh;' tcfi toax in bcr ^ird^e, ttJO ^err 9J. etne 
t)ortreff[td)e $iebtgt 4ie(t, 'I was at church, where Mr. N. preached an ad- 
mirable sermon; ' unfer J3ater flarb geflem, 'our father died yesterday (in 
our presence).' 

Something of the same distinction appears also in English usage, and it 
is impossible to explain fully the difference in idiom between the two lan- 
guages without a great deal of detailed illustration. Moreover, there are 
many cases in either tongue where both tenses might be employed with 
equfj propriety. 

3. For the present in place of our perfect, see 324.3 ; for the perfect in 
place of the fhture, see 328:s&. 

327. Indicative Pluperfect, The pluperfect in German, as 
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in English, expresses action already finished at a time in the past 
either defined or contemplateS by the speaker : thus, id) l^atte gc* 
Ikbtf *I had loved' or *been loving.' 

328. Indicative Future and Future Perfect. 1. These tenses 
ordinarily agree in use with their English correspondents : thus, 
td^ tocrbc ficbcn, *I shall love' or *be loving;' ii) toerbc gelieftt 
l^abctt, * I shall have loved ' or * been loving.' 

They express simple futurity, that which is going to he; and are care- 
fully to be distinguished from the modal auxiliary forms composed of the 
infinitive wit^ iDoUeit and foQen (257-8), which more or less distinctly im- 
ply an assent or intent, a propriety or obligation. 

2. The futures are sometimes used to indicate a claimed probability, or 
express a conjecture : thus, bad tt)trb IDO^I 3^t ^ruber fetn, ' that is your 
brother, is it not?' cr tt)irb nid^t langc bort gcbUcbcn fcin, *I presume he 
did not stay there long.' 

8. a. In Qerman, as iii English, the perfect is often employed where the 
future perfect would be logically more correct, the implication of futurity 
being sufficiently made by the context : thus, id^ tDerbe lommen, fobalb id) 
meincn S3ricf gefc^ricbcn pabe, * I shall come as soon as I have written my 
letter' (for iDcrbc gcfd^ricbcn qobcn, * shall have written*). 

h. A present or perfect is occasionally substituted for a future, by a figure 




or thou art a dead man I ' 

c. For the frequent use of a present instead of a future tense, see 324.4. 

Svlijunctwe. 

329. The subjunctive mood, which has almost passed out of 
use in English, stUl continues in full currency in German, having, 
if the two " conditional " tenses be included with it (as they are 
in fact subjunctive, both in form and character), more than a cor- 
responding tense for every tense of the indicative. In some of 
its offices (the optative, potential, conditional) it answers to what 
is left of our own subjunctive, and to the compounded tenses 
(with the auxiliaries may, mighty wouldy and should) by which 
we have in part supplied the place of the latter ; in other offices 
(especially in indirect statement, 333) there is in English hardly 
anything analogous, though the classical tongues present similar 
constructions in abundance. 

330. The subjunctive is the mood of possibility, contingency, 
subjectivity, in contradistinction from the indicative as the mode 
of actuality, direct assertion, objectiveness. 
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a. The sabjimctlTe of the Germanio Iimgnages is by origin an optative, or mood ex- 
preflsiiiff wish or desire, and there was another mood more properly known as snbjnnctive. 
In the Greek, both still subsist together ; but in German, as in Latin, the two have become 
one, which oombines, with various modifications and restxictions, their several offioos. 

6. Not eyery statement of a hypothetical or contiDgent character re- 
quires the BubjuDctive : that character is often sufficiently intimated by tlie 
radical meaning of the yerb used, or of the adyerbs or coiyunctions em- 
ployed with it ; the cases in which this mood is availed of are those to be 
explained below. 

c, Eyen in the cases detailed, there is considerable freedom of choice be- 
tween a subjunctiye and an indicative expression, depending on the degree 
of contingency or reality of the implied conception ; the difference being 
sometimes so slight as to be hardly definable : and an indicatiye is occa 
sionally used where analogy would lead us to expect a subjunctiye, as if, 
by a ^^o of speech, to give a character of actuality to what is in itself 
properly contingent. It is not possible to say, as in some other languages, 
that certain grammatical constructions, or certain particles, require or 
" govern " the subjunctiye. 

d. In the subjunctive, the distinctions of tense are of only subordinate 
yalue, and are even to some extent effaced. The tenses do not, therefore, 
require to be separately treated. 

83L The Subjunctive as Optative, 

1. The present subjunctive is frequently used in an optative 

sense, as expressing a wish, request, or direction on the part of 

the speaker. 

Thus, gelcgnct fci er affcijcit, * blessed be he ever; ' lang Icbe bcr ^bnig I 
c8 freue fiti^, mcr ba . . . *long live the king! let him rejoice, who . . .; ' 
braittlic^ed ^einen legcn xoxx bem X^or an, 'let us dress Thor in bridal vest- 
ments.' 

a. This use is limited to the third persons of both numbers, and the first 
plural: for the second persons, the imperative is used; and for the first 
singular, moge, ' may,' is needed as auxiliary. The same auxiliary may also 
be employed in the other persons. 

5. The subject is put after the verb, except in the third pers. singular, 
where it may have either position, and more usually stands before. 

c. The optative subjunctive is used, as already noticed (243.1), to fill 
out the declension of the imperative, and is practically, in the third pers. 
plural, the most common imperative form, since the use of the second per- 
son in ordinary address is no longer approved (163.4). 

d. This subjunctiye sometimes becomes, in application, concessive, or 
expresses a supposition or assumption : thus, man bcgegne 3emanben tnt 
$au8 ; c« fci cine ©efcllfc^af t beijammcn, * let one meet anybody in the 
house ; let a company be assembled (t. e. supposing such to be the case) ; ' 
er t^ue, mad er mode, ' let him do what he please (t. e. though he do).' 

e. Hence, with benn, it becomes, by an elliptical construction, equivalent 
to 'unless ; ' thus, er ffil)re benn Sret)0 ;;ur iBraut nttr ^cim, * unless he bring 
me home Freya as bride,' (t. c, ' [if he would gain what he wishes] then let 
him bring,' etc ) 

2. The preterit and pluperfect tenses are also employed in a kind 
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of optative sense, but only by elliptical construction, in abbrevi- 
ated conditional and indirect phrases. 

Thus, marc e« bod^ Slbcnb, *if it were only evening! * l^fittc i^ mid^ bO(^ 
gcfrcut, * had I only enjoved myself (while it was still in my power to do so) I ' 
aq, bag meine ^ugen ^^rdnenqueUen tuSren, ' that my eyes were foun- 
tains of tears!' 

832. The Subjunctive as Conditional and Potential, 

The conditional and potential uses of the subjunctive so pass 
into one another, that they can hardly be treated separately. 
We commence, for convenience, with the hypothetical peziod. 

1. The hypothetical period consists of two parts or clauses, the 
one expressing a conclusion or result which would follow, if the 
condition were true which is expressed by the other — it being at 
the same time implied that the condition is not realized, and, 
generally, that the result is therefore also untrue. This, in its 
complete form, requires a past tense (preterit or pluperfect) of 
the subjunctive both in the condition and the result. 

Thus, rcgtcrtc Slcd^t, fo Ifigct i^r Dor nttr im @taubc, * if right prevail- 
ed, you would lie m the dust before me ; ' wenn'S (anger gcbaucrt ^5ttc, 
Itfire \6) im i^rofl erflarrt, ^ if it had lasted longer, I should have been 
stiffened with frost; * gliidflit^er marc audi idf, ttjcnn xdi nad) Slfien gcjogcn 
h^are, * I too should bo happier, if I had marched to Asia.' 

a. Either of the two clauses may stand first, and the idea of if in the 
clause of condition may be expressed either by a conjunction (IDenn) or by 
the inverted arrangement (433) — as the examples show. 

&. In the result or conclusion, the conditional tenses may be used in- 
stead of the proper subjunctive: see below, 335. 

c. The implication as to the result is liable to modification by various 
causes ; for example, by its being put into the form of a question — as, inad 
njare au8 mir gcworbcn, l^fittct tqr rnxdj nit^t aufgenommcn, * what would 
liave become of me, if you had not received me ? ' — or by an * even ' involved 
in the condition: as, unb tuSren Don ®o(b fie, ic^ gabe |ie bir, 'even were 
they of gold, I would give them to thee.' 

d. If the condition be regarded as doubtful merely, and not contrary to 
reality, the verbs are put in the indicative mood : thus, always when the 
tense is present or perfect — as, tnenn cr fommt, gebe ic^ fort, 'if he comes, 
I shall go away ; ' ttJcnn cr gcfommen ifl, toitt xqv)n \cfjtn, * if he be ar- 
rived, I wish to see him ; ' and often when the tense is past : thus, tnenn er 
f(i)on gelommen mar, mug er und gefel^en ^aben, *if he had already come, he 
cannot have failed to see us.' 

2. In the incomplete hypothetical period^ either the condition 
or the conclusion is unexpressed, but is more or less distinctly 
intimated or implied. 

a. The conclusion is wanting altogether, and the condition has the value 
of a wish or prayer (see 331.2). In this case a bo4 or nut is more often 
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introduced to*help the optative expression, but is not indispensable : thus, 
barcn Wtr nur ben S^erg Dorbei, *[how happy I should be] if we were 
only past the hill I ' lonnt' td^ ntit, *if I could but go along with you I * 

b. The conclusion may be intimated by ate, 'as,' and the con- 

ditionality of the other clause expressed either by a conjunction, 06 

or totnn, or (more commonly) by the inverted arrangement (433) 

of the clause after afe : 

Thus, il)r eilct Ja, al9 totnn i^r Rlilgcl ^fittet, * vou are hunying as [you 
would do] if you had wings; ' er tniQ bie S$al)r^ett fo, aid ob fte vilUn^t mart, 
'he demands truth in thin way as [he would demand it] if it were cash ; ' 
ber ®oben ftafft auf, aU todxt er Don (Srbftogen erjc^flttert, * the soil cleaves 
open, as if it were shaken by earthquakes.* 

c. The analogy of this construction calls always for a past tense, but a 
present is sometimes met with, as if the phrase were one of indirect state- 
ment (333) instead of conditional : thus, ba roarb ed mtr aid tonne ic^ burc^ 
ben iBobeu fe^en, a(8 fet er gritncd (3ia9, *then it seemed to me as if I could 
see through the ground as though it were green glass.' Occasionally, it 
really represents an indirect phrase : thus, ic^ baci^te aid f ei ed . • « , for td^ 
bac^te, ed fet . . . , 'I thought as if it were,* for ^ I thought it was ' so and so. 

d. The conclusion is expressed by some other and virtually equivalent 
means: thus, ic^ gebac^te, bafern \di tetn ftbenteuer ffinbe, ben $eimmeg ^n 
fuc^en, ' I intended, in case I should meet with no further adventure, to seek 
the way homeward.' 

e. On the other hand, the conclusion may be fully expressed, 
and the condition intimated by some word or phrase which more 
or less distinctly implies it : 

Thus, O todxt id^ ein groger 9annt! b ann !5nnte id) mtint 3^^ig( aud« 
bretten, ' that I were a big tree I then [if I were so] I mi^ht spread out my 
branches; ' moneyed ^fitt' tt^ qet^an; lie in loer jc^eut nicftt bie ^oflen, ' I 
would have done much— oniy, who does not fear the cost? [if I had not 
feared the cost] ; ' fonjl todf er gcf alien, * otherwise [if this v^re not so] he 
would have fallen.' 

3. A yet less explicit implication of a condition makes of the 
past subjunctive a proper potential, expressing what in general, 
under the circumstances, might, could, or would be : 

Thus, bod ginge nod^, *that might answer yet; ' ed §fittc pd^'d feiner tjcr* 
tDogen, *no one would have presumed to do so; ' ed fbmtte mtc^ retten, 4t 
might be able to rescue me; ' nimm i\)X {eben (Stac^el, ber k^ertnunben I5nntc> 
* take from it every sting that should be able to wound.' 

a. The potential subjunctive is sometimes used in place of an indicative, 
when it is desired to soften the positiveness of an assertion : thus, i(h bdd^te, 
*I should think,' for *I think;' ic^ mbcl|tc, * I should like' (255.2); id) mare 
fa|i gegcn Saumflfimmc angerannt, * I came near running against trunks of 
trees' 

4. Analogous, on the other hand, with the clause expressing the condi- 
tion in the hypothetical period, are occasional phrases like ed h)irb nad^ge* 
ol)mt, mare ed nnr mit cinigen jtutfc^en, * it is imitated, were it only with a 
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few carriages:' bffonbcrS, mcira tx fufe imrfc^offrn fyihtn \oViit, 'especiaOiy 
if he should chasoe to have exhausted his ammanition.* 

5. Akin witli the poteDtial and hjrpothetical uses of the snbjnnc- 

tive are the following more special cases : 

a. The sabjnnctiTe present is used in a danse inrolving an indefinite 
rehitive pronoun or conjanction {whoever, however^ etc.): thu9, tote aud) ber 
3)?enfc^lid^e loantr, 'however hnman (willl may waver; ' fo flctn fie aud^ fet, 
'however smaJl it he; ' auf n)ctd)e 3lrt e« fci, 'in whatever way it may be.* 

h. The subjunctive, present or past, is used after ha%, iim bag,^ bant it, 'in 
order that,' to ezpreps the end had in view, or sought to be attained: thie, 
loft tntr ba« $en, ba6 it^ bQ« eurc rii^re, 'relieve my heart, that I may mo^e 
yours ; ' er toiin|d)te %vi regteren, ntir batntt ber ®utc itnae^tnbert gut fein 
ntoci^te, ' he desired to rule only in order that the good might be able to be 
good without hindrance.' 

The tense is governed by the requirements of the sense, generally accDrd- 
ing with that of the preceding verb. 

c. In these, as in other constructions, the indicative is also met with: 
thus, xoa^ awi) bie @tnn(t(:^!ett gn tfjun gebrangt tnirb, ' whatever our sensu- 
ousness^ is impelled to do ; ' batntt man btefe @tabt etnttet^men f ann, 'that 
the city 'may be (wherewith it is able to be) captured; * bag ieber OueU t)ec» 
fiegt, ' tliat every fountain may dry up (so that every fotmt shall dry up).' 

d. A subjunctive is used in a dependent substantive danse (generally aft«r 
bag, ' that ') to denote something that is provided for or looked forward td, 
regarded as of probable, desirable, or suitable occurrence : thus, er mugle 
bleiben bid (or bid bag) bie f^lut^en ft4 t)er(iefen, * he had to remain till the 
flood should subside ; ' t% lag i^nt baran, bag ber S^riebe nic^t untcrbro^eit 
toerbe, ' he was anxious that the peace should not be broken ; ' ed ge^ort ft(^ 
bag bad ^ebtlrfntg befrtebtgt n?erbe, ' it is proper that the want be satisfied.' 

In some of its forms, this construction passes over into that of the sub- 
junctive of indirect statement (see the next paragraph), after verbs of wish- 
ing, anticipating, and the like. 

833. The Subjunctive of Indirect Statement, 

1. By a construction which has onlj partial analogies in Eng- 
lish, the German subjanctive is often used to express a thought 
indirectly, as reported, recognized, or contemplated by some one. 

Thus, er antroortcte, er ati^te ^riebrid^unb njilnft^e beit grieben, 'he 
answered that he esteemed Frederick and desired peace ; ' tDir IDtffen faum, 
It) ad gu tt)un f c i , * we hardly know what is to be done ; ' benf t man er g e 1^ e 
iDcg, 'if one thinks he is going away; ' man fic^t gteid^, tceg tinned ber 
$err f e i, ' one sees at once, of what mind the master is.' 

2. Such a subjunctive stands always in a (logically) dependent 
substantive clause. The use of this mood more fully subordinates 
the clause to the action of the verb in the other clause, npon 
which it depends, relieving the speaker from responsibility for it 
or concern with it. 

3. Verbs most often followed by the subjunctive of indirect 
statement are especially 
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a. Verbs that signiQr imparting, in eveiy form, as statement, report^ 
assertion, confession, reminding, and the like. 

d. Verbs that signify apprehension, as perceiving, knowing, foeL'ng, 
calling to mind, imagining, concluding, and the like. 

c Verbs that signify contemplation with feelings of various kinds, as 

belief^ doubt, dread, wonder, joy, sorrow, wish, hope. 

Some of these verbs complicate the idea of indirectness with that of de- 
sire, doubt, or conditionality, as expressed by the subjunctive in its other 
uses. 

d. The verb upon which the clause of indirect statement depends may 
sometimes be omitted altogether: thus, bic Sateiner lourDen ^art Derfolgt, 
weU iener fte }U fe^r begflnfUgt I) a be, 'the Latins were severely persecuted, 
because [it was claimed that] he had favored them too much.' 

e. Or, the clause is dependent on a noun of kindred meaning with the 
verbs above mentioned: thus, aud ^eforgnig, ba§ cr Uncu^cn erregen to crbc, 
* out of apprehension tiiat he would stir up disorders ; * unter bent ^or> 
manb, er ^abc fru^cr befc^rooren ailed an^u^et^en, * under the pretext that 
ho had earlier taken oath to denounce everything ; ' bic 9?a(^riqt, bag tx ftc 
ind ^efdngnig gcioorfcn ^abe, Uhe news that he had thrown them into 
prison.' 

4. a. Regularly and ordioarily, the verb in the indirect state- /, ,, 

meat has the same tense as it would have if the statement were 

made directly, by the person and under the circumstances con-' 

templated. 

Thus, fie gtaubten, bag e« »a^r fci, *they believed that it was true* 
(since they would have said " we believe that it is true ") ; er antmortete, er 
fei nic^t getommen, (Sljriflen feinblic^ angugreifen, fonbem merbe nur @t* 
tualt mit ©cwalt mrilrftrciben, 'he answered, he was not ["I am not"] 
come to attack Christians, but would onlv [" I sJiall only "1 repel violence 
with violence; - balb fragte man ntd^t meqr, mcr mttge^e, fonbem tncr )u« 
Tilcfbtetbe, * soon it was no longer asked who was going along [*' who is go- 
ing?"], but who was staying [** who is staying?"] behind;' icl^ l^abe gc« 
ttiiinfqt, er folic ftd) auf ^etfen begeben, 'I have wished that he shoiUd be- 
take himself to journeying.' 

h. Hence, the use of the present, perfect, and future subjunctive in in- 
direct statement is much more frequent thau that of the preterit and pluper- 
fect and of the conditionaL But 

c. The past teuses are used, when they would have been used (either as 
indicative or as subjunctive) in the corresponding statement made directly : 
thus, er miinft^te, bag er auf bent ®oben geblieben mare, 'he wished he had 
remained in the garret ; ^ totx tarnx n)iffen, mad nid^t Semanb glaublicfi ffinbe, 
' who can tell what somebody might not think credible ? ' bed ®ef ilbied, bag 
md)t8 im Seben rec^t gefc^df^e menn ed blog gefd)d^e, 'of the feeling that no- 
thing in life would be done r^htly if it should be just simply done.' 

Barely, on the other hand, a subjunctive of indirect statement is forced 
out of the past tense which it should have into the present, as the more 
usual tense belonging to the indirect construction (see B. 190.33). 

d. Moreover, in a clause dependent on a verb of past tense, the subjunc- 
tive is quite often put in the past (as it always is in English), contrary to 

7* 
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Strict rule: thus, fie gtaubtencS wfirc [for feil ^al^ncngcfd^rci, *thoy thought 
it ttWM the crowing of cocks; ' fie fragtcn ob fic rc^t miiBtc [for luiffc] lucr 
i^r SO^onn to fire [for fci], *they asked whether she really knew who her 
husband w<w;' gma bci ntir ju 9lat^, ob tc^ jtc mcd tc [for mccfc], 'took 
counsel with myself, whether 1 should wake her.' 

e. This assimilation of the subjunctlye in tense to the verb on which 
it depends is, in general, much more common in the more careless and less 
dignified styles or writing, and in colloquial discourse, than in higher styles. 
But it is occasionally met with in every style, sometimes without special 
assignable cause, sometimes where a present subjunctive form would not be 
distinguishable from an indicative, or where a clause is dependent on an- 
other dependent clause, and needs to be distinguished from the latter in 
construction : thus, er bot ^\xx6) ©efanbtc on, bic Jiirften moc^tcn [for mogrn, 
which would be indicative as well] fclbft cntfc^cibcn, lDa« cr rcd)tino6ig bc= 
\^^tf *■ he offered through embassadors that the princes might themsSves 
decide what he rightfully possessed.' 

6. The indicative may also be used in phrases similar to those above 
cited, mostly with an implication of actuality, as recognized by the speaker 




he was wholly forgotten j ' cr bcrtnctltc, bi« cr fic^ iibcrgcugt ^attc, bag fcincr 
t)on ben feincn jurilctbltcb, 'he delayed till he was persuaded that none 
of his men was left behind.* 

But the difference of implication is oflen very indistinct, and the choioe 
between the two moods depends in part upon the style used: too nice a use 
of the subjunctive in easy or colloquial discourse would be thought finical 
and pedantia 

6. The elliptical use of the subjunctive of indirect statement with optative 
meaning, or to express a wish, has been referred to above (331.2) : thus, o 
ba6 fte emig griincn b ( i e b e , * that it might ever continue to flourish !*(».«. 
id^ moc^te, oog . . . , *I should wish that' . . .). 

1. A past subjunctive tense is (rarely) used interrogatively, by way of 
questioning or disputing somethii^ supposed to have been asserted : thus, 
bu ^attefl ed gefagt? bu ^afl mir ntc^td gefagt, '[is it claimed that] you have 
said so ? you have said nothing to me.' 

Conditional, 

384. The conditioDal tenses are, in form, subjanctive preterits 
corresponding to the future as a present : thus, er toirb Keben, ^ he 
is about to love/ er tDcrbc lieben, * he may be about to love,' cr 
tofirbe liebcn, * he might or would be about to love.' 
• Their proper siguificance, then, is that of a contingent futurity, 
such a potentiality as may be signified by a tense past in form. 
In this they coincide (as appears from the rules and examples 
given above, 332) -with the past subjunctive tenses, preterit and 
pluperfect. In fact, 
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335. 1. The conditional corresponds in meaning with the 
preterit and pluperfect subjanctive, being an admissible substitute 
for these tenses in some of their uses. 

a. Especially, in the conclusion of a complete hypothetical period (332.1): 
thus, Icbtcfl bu noc^, idj njflrbc bid) lie ben oon bicfer ^tit, 'wert thou 
yet alive, I should love thee henceforth ; ' feine« Id il r b e Icnff inn genua 
f cin, ttJcnn mir b(o6 fein 2)a|etn in bcr $anb gcroa^r tourben, *none would 
be manageable enough, if we were merely aware of its presence in the 
hand.' 

b. In a conclusion with condition only intimated (332.2e): thus, bie 
S55gc( tt)iirbcn b a nn 92cflcr in meinen iJ^^^fl^" baucn, *in that case (if this 
were so) the birds would build nests in my branches ; ' prob' ed lieber nic^t, 
benn bu tt)ilrbefl ;;erf c^ettt merben, * rather, do not try it ; for [if thou didst 
try it] thou wouidst be dashed in pieces.' 

c. In a more strictly potential construction (332.8): thus, ftd^ ernflltc^ 
gu tne^ren U) u r b e fe^r gefd^rltd^ \txn, 'to defend one's self seriously 
would be very dangerous;' bad tt)ilrbc unS gu totxt fii^ren, 'that 
would lead us too far.' 

2. The use of the conditional is much less frequent than that of the 
past subjunctive tenses in the constructions above explained. While the 
two are so nearly equivalent that the subjunctive may always be put in 
place of the conditional, they are not absolutely identical iu sense; the con- 
ditional may sometimes be preferred where the idea of futurity is promi- 
nent (as in the first example above, under a) — as also, for formal . reasons, 
where the subjunctive verb would not be plainly distinguished from an iu- 
dicative (as in the first example under &). 

336. Quite rarely, the conditional is employed in indirect statement in 
place of the future subjunctive, in the same manner as a preterit subjunc- 
tive for a present (333.4(2) — that is to say, with the value of a past sub- 
junctive to the future: thus, er mujjtc, bag bicfc SIncrbietungcn ben 5treuj^ 
gug nic^t auftattcn ft) ilrb en [for ttjcrben, which would not be distinguish- 
able from an indicative], ' he knew that these offers would not detain the 
crusade.' 

Imperative. 

837. The use of the imperative requires no explanation, be- 
ing the same in German as in English. 

a. With the proper imperative persons (the second persons singular and 
plural) the subject pronouns, bu and i^r, may be either expressed or omitted: 
if expressed, they follow the verb. 

b. For the use of tlie present subjunctive as imperative in t^e thir^ 
persons singular and plural and the first plural, see 331.1p. 

338. Besides the phrases mentioned at 243.1 as ^mplpyed impera- 
tively, the present indicative sometimes intimates a pertemptory order, as if 
from one whose simple word is equivalent to a command ; the past partici- 
ple has, elliptically (see 369.3), a similar force; and the infinitive ie U9e4 
dialectically or pollp(^uially, wi};h the sam§ paeonin^ (347.2). 
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Injhiitive, 

339. The infinitive is properly the verbal Boun, and all its 
uses grow out of its value as such. 

340. 1. Any infinitive is capable of use directly as a noun, 
either with or without an article or other limiting words. Such 
a noun b always of the neuter gender (61. Sc), and declined ac- 
cording to the first declension, first class (76) ; and, having the 
value of an abstract, it very seldom forms a plural. 

Thus, ®ottc«Io|lcrn, ?flgen, SWorbcn unb @tc^(en ^at fibcr^anb gcnom* 
ntcn, * blasphemy, lying, murdering, and stealing have become prevalent ; ' 
tDctc^ ein ^ppctit gum ^c^ntaiifcn, *what an appetite for feasting! ' ev fing 
mieber mtt feiiiem ^ftfilict) l)of{id)en ©ritgeit an, ' he began again with his 
odiously polite greeting/ 

2, As the examples show, snch a noun is more usually to be rendered 
by our verbal noun in ing (which we often call "participial infinitive," al- 
though in truth it is quite another word than the present participle) ; but 
also, not rarely, by other verbal derivatives. 

' 3. There are some nouns, originally infinitives, which are in such con- 
stant use as to have won an independent value as noims: such are Sebeu, 
*life,* (Intje^n, 'horror,' Slubcnfeu, 'memorial,' and so on. 

341. In German, as in English, the preposition ju, *to,' which 
was originally used only in its proper prepositional sense with 
the infinitive, governing the latter as it would govern any other 
noun under similar circumstances, has now become attached as 
a kind of fixed accompaniment, or sign, to the infinitive in a great 
part of its uses ; and therefore, in describing the different infini- 
tive constructions, it becomes necessary to distinguish between 
the cases in which gu is employed and those in which it is omit- 
ted. 

342. The Infinitive as subject of a verb, 

Tlie infinitive, either with or without yx, is often employed as 
the subject of a verb. 

Thus, it>ac^fcn, grog nnh att mcrbcn, bo« ifl ba« cinjig @d)5ne, * to grow, 
to become big and old — that is the only fine thing; ' ino gctdufit gu rocr- 
ben un9 l^eitfamer mar, ' where to be deceived was more advantageous for 
us; ' mtt foId)en ifl ni^t gut in ber ^6\)i famjfen, 'fighting at dose quar- 
ters with such men is not good ; ' gejSIjrJic^ ift'« ben ^tn gu mcdcn, * it is 
dangerous to wake the lion.' 

«r. The infiditive as subject is in the great mtgority of cases accompanied 
by ju. 

b. More usually (as the examples show), the infinitive stands as lo^cal 
subject, the verb taking in addition e«, ' it,' or bad, ' that,' or the like (espeoi- 
dUy the first), ^ impersonal or indefinite grammatical subject 
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343. The Infinitive as object^ w deperident an another verb. 

1. The infinitive without gu is directly dependent on 

1. The yarious auxiliaries: as, IDerben, the auxiliaiy of the future and 
conditional tenses (240.2) ; ^aben, t^e auxiliary of the perfect and pluper- 
fect tenses, in the cases where ^e infinitive is used instead of the past 
participle in forming Hiose tenses (240.1c); the auxiliaries of mood 
(242.1) ; tl^un, when used as auxiliary in the sense of our do (242.3) ; 
laffen, as causative auxQiary (242.2) : see below, 5. 

2. ^abett, *have,* in certain phrases, with an a(^ectlvo : thufs bu fyx^ ^nt 
xehtn, ' that is easy to say* (ia. ^ thou hast talking good, makest an easy 
thing of talking '). 

3. S^^uti, and a few other verbs, followed by ntc^tS a\9, ' nothing [else] 
than, nothing but : ' thus, cr that nid^tS qI« fie onfrfiaucn, * he did nothing 
but look at her;' c« toflet nid)t« q(8 btc ©cmeine fcin fftr aUc, 'it costs 
nothing but being the common one for alL' 

4. Icemen, Ueam:' thus, er ^atte ba9 ®ute tniirbigen getemt, 'he had 
learned to value what was good.' 

5. A number of verbs admit an infinitive in the manner of a second 
direct object, along with their ordinary object : these are bcifi^n, 'call, bid,' 
nennen, * call,' Icl^ren, * teach,' l^clfen, ' help,' mac^cn, ' make,' (often, ' allow, 
cause,' and a few that denote perception by the senses, namely fel^en (and 
rarely frf|aucn), *see,' ^5ren, 'hear,' fallen, *feel,' and finben, *flnd.' 

Thus, er l^cigt i^n h)ebcr 5toflcn no* 9Kfl^c fparcn, * he bids him spare 




you rave ; ' ber ®ott, ber @ifcn ttjadbjen lieg, * the God who made iron 
grow;' cr ftcht fie crMctci)en unb ftnrcn Ijtn, 'he sees her turn pale and 
sink down ; ' ic^ ^nbe fie auf bem @op^a Uegen, ' I find her lying on the 
sofa.' 

a. With most of the verbs under this head, the object taken along with 
the infinitive has the logical value of a autject-accuscUive to the it^nitive — 
which is the nearest approach made in German to that .construction, so 
familiar in the classical tongues, especially in the Latin : thus, id^ l)dre ba9 
(Sra« tnac^jcn, 'I hear the grass grow,' signifies that the grass grows, and 
that I perceive it so doing. 

This constructlorf, especially with fc^cn, l^brcn, and laffcn (and by far 
oftenest with the last), is followed out into a variety of other forms, some 
of them of a peculiar and idiomatic character : thus, 

b. The proper object of the governing verb is frequently omitted, and the 
infinitive then designates its action without reference to any definite actor : 
thus, ic^ ^orc llopf en, * I hear [some one] knock (hoar a knocking) ; ' 
lafet flingeln, 'cause to ring (let the bell be rung); ' lag iiberaU fftr ba9 
^reug^ecr in ben ^rr^en beten, *oau8e to pray for the crusading army 
everywhere in the churches (let it be prayed for).' 

c. If, then^ the Infinitive itself takes an object, the construction is equiv- 
alent to one in whiph that object is directly dependent upon the governing 
verb, and is the subject-accusative of the infinitive taken as an infinitive 
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passiye ; and it is generally best so rendered : thus, idj bore endj jeben Xaq 
pretfen, * I hear you to be praised every day (hear [them] praise you) ; ' cr 
lieg bte brei ^xnc^t fitr etncn mac^en, * he caused the three rings to be made 
in place of one (caused to make them).' 

d. That the construction has In fact, in the apprehension of those who 
use the language, been virtually converted into a passive one, and the real 
object of the infinitive transferred to the governing verb, is shown by the 
circumstance that that object, when designating the same person or thing 
with the subject of the verb, is ei^ressed by the reflexive instead of the 
personal pronoun: thus, er tDoQte fic^ nic^t l^atten laffen, /he would not let 
himself be held ' (instead of * would not allow [any one] to hold him^) ; bad 
Idgt f t (^ l^bren, 'that lets itself be heard (». e. is worth hearing); ' a(d er 
f t (^ ettoad Dorlefen Ue§, ^ as he was having something read aloud to himself; ' 
er logt oft t)on ftd^ ^dren, ' he lets himself be often heard fh>m (lets [us] often 
hear from him).* Oocasionally, the logical object of laffen is even added in the 
form of a prepositional adjunct: thus, fte liegen ftq burc^ bte ^ad^e 
nid^t ab^otten, ' they did not suffer themselves to be restrained by the guards * 
— ^instead of fie Ucgcn bie ©ac^c fie ni(^t ab^olten, * they did not suffer the 
guards to restrain them.' 

6. Special and more anomalous cases are — an infinitive in the sense of a 
present participle after bteibcn, * remain : ' thus, pe blieben im SBajTer fterfen, 
* they remained'^ticking in the water; 'and after ^aben with a oirect ob- 
ject: thus, er \)Cii Scin tm better liegen, *he has wine lying in his cellar: ' 
— an infinitive of purpose (below, IIIJ) without \XL in a few phrases ; as, laj^ 
fte betteht ge^n, 4et them ^ begging I ' er legt fic^ fc^fafen, *he lays himselGF 
down to sleep ; ' — and fpoifteren, *to be out for pleasure or exercise {expati- 
ate)^'^ after a verb expressing the kind of motion : as, ic^ reite, fo^te, ge^e 
jpa;;ieren, * I ride, drive, or walk out for pleasure.' 

II. The infinitive with }u is often constmed as a direct object. 

1. As the sole object of a considerable number of verbs, espedally of 
verbs whose action points forward to something as to be attained or done : 
for example, such as signify begin, undertake, endeavor, venture, plan, 
hope, desire, promise, refrain ; and some others. 

2. Along with an indirect personal object, with verbs signifying com- 
mand, permit, impute, forbid, and the like. 

Thus, er gebot mtr %Vi ft^tneigen, *he commanded me to remain silent; ' 
bte ^ad|e erlaubt 9{temanben ttorgutreten, ' the guard allows no one to step 
forward.' 

III. The infinitive with }u is constraed in the manner of an 
indirect object : 

1. To express the purpose or design of an action: thus, id^ bin nid^t ba 
9lfitl)fel jii Ibfen, * I am not here to solve riddles ; ' bie 3Jieere ju befreien, 
foUten aue i^anber erobert kverben, * to free the seas, all lands were to be sub- 
dued.' 

a. This comes nearest to the original and proper purpose of an infini- 
tive with ^u, ' to, in order to, for to.' The same meaning is conveyed more 
explicitly by prefixing um (see below, 346.1). 

b. The infinitive stands thus often after fein, * to be,' and flc^en, *■ stand,' 
with the logical value of an infinitive passive : thus, ba toac )o t)teled }U 
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fel^en, ' there was so much there to be seen (so much for seeing, as object 
for sight).' 

This construction in itself evidently admits of either an active or a pas- 
sive interpretation, according as the thing mentioned is put forward as 
subject or object of the verbd action conveyed by the infinitive. Grermon 
usage merely adopts the latter alternative. 

c, ^abtn, with a following infinitive and gti, also sometimes forms a 
phrase in which what is properly the object of ^aben is regarded and treat- 
ed as if dependent on the other verb : thus, inir ^ben ben (£orfo j^n bef(i)rei« 
ben, * we have to describe the Corso (have the Gorso for describing, or as 
theme for description) ; * — the object may even be omitted, or an intransi- 
tive infinitive employed, leaving to l^abeit simply the idea of necessity : 
thus, et l^at nic^t megt gu furti^iten, ' he no longer has [aught] to fear.' 

2. In other relations such as are ordinarily expressed by a remoter ob- 
ject, or a prepositional phrase having the value of such an object, after 
verbs intransitive or transitive: thus, al« er lam gu jlerbcn, * when he came 
to die (to dying); ' ba trcibt'8 i^n, ben $rci8 gu ermcrbcn, 'then he feels 
impelled - 

stand 
8ume 

that; ' er rutjt nid|t btc @tabt gu t)crgtercn, 'he ceases (reqts) not to adorn 
the city ; ' bad ©ebrange ^inbert i^n gu fiie^en, 'the crowd forbids (hinders) 
him to fly.' 

As the examples show, the infinitive in this construction, though it 
often has the vsdue of a dative, which its governing preposition gu, ' to,' 
best fits it to fill, is also sometimes used in the manner of a genitive, or an 
" ablative " (expressing the from relation). 

344. The Infinitive as adjunct to an Adjective. 

1. The infinitive, always with its sign ju, is used as limiting 

adjunct especially to adjectives denoting possibility, ease or 

dimculty, obligation, desire, readiness, and the like — to such, in 

genera], as point forward, to something to be attained or done. 

Thus, berett ben ^et^er gu burdbbringen, ' ready to penetrate the ether ; ' 
Icit^t gu Waffen, 'easy to obtain; ' bange, fcinen ©d^mucf gu t»cr(icren, ' afraid 
of losing his adornment.' 

2. Many adjectives when qualified by gu, 'too,' or genug, etc., 'enough, 
sufficiently,' become capable of taking an infinitive as adjunct: thus, 
madjtig genug, bie grdgten X^itn gu tbbten, ' powerful enough to kill the 
largest animals; ' gu titxn ben 9laum gu filtten, 'too small to fill the space.' 

But after gu and an adjective, the infinitive governed by um (346.1), 
or an awkward and illogical construction with atd ha% 'than that,' is more 
frequent. 

Compare the power to govern a dative given to an adjective by the same 
qualifying words (223.5) : the cases are plainly analogous, the gu in such 
combinations having its proper prepositional force. 

345. The Infinitive as adjunct to a Noun, 

The infinitive, always accompanied by ju, is often dependent 
upon a noun. 
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The cases of such infinitives may be classified under three 
heads : 

1. The governing noun is one related in meaning to the verbs and adjeo 
tives ahready specified as admitting a dependent infinitive : thus, @rlaubiti§ 
ben 33aum gu pliinbcrn, * permission to plunder the tree;* ol)nc ^offiumg 
ouhuftc^cn, 'without hope to rise again (of rising) j' bic Scgicrbc, [it gu 
rt>tdtn, ' the desire to awaken her ; * ben $or{d|Iag, feme @ol^ne abgufetibeu, 
' the proposal to send off his sons.* 

2. The preposition gu has nearly its proper meaning as connecting the 
infinitive with the noun: thus, ^txt, jtcft gu ergb^en,. 'time to please one's 
self (for pleasing) ; ' 3Jiut^, mitfi tn bic SBclt gu inagcn, * courage for ventur- 
ing into the world ; * ber ^ugenoUdE gu reben, * the moment for talking.* 

3. The infinitive represents a genitive, most often a genitive of equiva- 
lence (216.26), or has the logical value of an added explanation of the gov- 
erning noun : thus, bic ©c^TOad&icit, icbem gu ocrfprcc^cn, ' the weakness 
of promising to each one; ' ciit ©cfii^l be8 SScrbienfteS, biefc gauge $b^c au«* 
gufiillen, 'a feeling of the merit of filUng out this whole height.' 

These classes, however, variously cross and pass into each other. 

346. Tlie Infinitive governed hy a Preposition, 

1. Only three prepositions — namely, uttt, *in order,' o^nc, 
* without,' ftatt or anftatt, * instead ' — are allowed in Geiman to 
govern the infinitive directly. 

They are placed at the beginning of th« infinitive clause, preceding all 
the words dependent on or limiting &e infinitive, which stands last, always 
with gu next before it, and which is ordinarily to be rendered (except after 
um) by our "participial infinitive," or verbal in ing : thus, jebermauu fommt, 
urn gu te^en ober gctet)cn gu roerben, * every one comes in order to see or to 
be seen ; ' o^ue eud) JAttJcr gu Uerflagcn, ' without accusing you sorely ; ' 
anjlatt aber bie l^icburd^ crgcugte giiuftigc ©timmuug gu bcuutjcn, 'instead, 
however, of improving the favorable state of mind thus brought about.* 

2. With other prepositions, when a similar expression is re- 
quired, the infinitive clause is represented beforehand by a ba or 
bar in composition with the preposition, and then itself follows, as 
if in apposition with this ba. 

Thus, fic hjaren nal^e b aran, auf t^u gu tretcu, * they were near to tread- 
ing on him (near to this — viz. to tread on him); ' bema^rte mtd^ bat) or, 
bie SilaiXtx on ben SBujeii felbfl gu legcn, * saved me from laying the adder to 
my own bosom (from this — viz. to lay eta) ; ' ftc braugeu barouf , jic^ rcci^t« 
gu UJcnbcn, ' they insisted on turning to the right.' 

- a. Such a phrase as 'they insisted on ^is turning to the right,' wnere 
the subject of the action signified by the participial infinitive is different 
from that of the verb with which this is connected by the preposition, can- 
not be expressed in German by an infinitive: for the infinitive clause is 
substituted a complete substantive clause (436.3(f), with a personal verb and 
its subject: thus, fic braugeu barauf, bag cr fi(^ red^ts tt)cnben foUte, 'they 
insisted on this — ^that he should turn to the right.* 
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347. The Infinitive in Absolute Constructions, 

1. In yarions elliptical coDstructions, chiefly analogous with such as are 
usual in English also, the infinitive stands without being dependent on any 




nic^t 3U geben!en, ^not to mention other outrages: ' and so on. 

2. By a usage not authorized in good German style, an infinitiyo is 
colloquially used with an imperative meaning: thus, ba bleiben, *stay 
there I * 

348. Infinitive Clauses, 

1. The infiDitive used as a noun has th^ construction of an 
ordinary noun. But in its proper use as infinitive, it shares in 
the construction of the verh of which it forms a part, taking the 
same adjuncts — whether predicate, object, adverb, or preposi- 
tional phrase— as the personal forms of the verb ; thus forming 
often extended and intricate infinitive clauses, which have the 
logical value of full substantive clauses, and are exchangeable 
with such. 

Thus, man ijl bcfd^afttat, ba« fd^bne ^f flaficr, too c8 nbi;uwctd^cn fd^cint, 
toieber neu in ©tonb ^n fe^en, ^they are occupied with setting the nice 
pavement newly in order again, wherever it seems to be giving way;' 
or, man ifl bamtt befc^dftigt, bag man . • • • in @tanb ietjt. 

2. As a rule, the infinitive stands last in such a clause ; and, in 

general, whatever limits or is dependent on an infinitive is placed 

before it. 

See the various examples already given. When two or three infinitives 
come to stand together, each precedes the one on which it depends, in an 
order directly the reverse of that usual in English : thus, ii)X l^abt mtc^ 
ermorben (affen moSen, * you have wanted to cause to murder me (to have 
me murdered).' 

3. The order in which the various members of an infinitive 
clause stand is the same which would belong to them if the in- 
finitive were a part of a compound verbal tense and dependent 
on an auxiliary : see 319. 

Participles. 

349. The participles are properly verbal adjectives, and all 
their uses and constructions are those of adjectives. 

350. The present participle has active force, representing in 
adjective form the exerting of an action, or the continuing of a 
state or condition, in the same way as this is represented by the 
present tense of the verb. 
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Thus, ber vetfenbe SRater, ' the travelling painter (t. e. the painter who 
travels) ; ' cine ticbcnbc ^tntttx, * a loving mother.' 

a. In rare caseSi and by a license which is not approved, a present 
participle is used passively: thus, eine meUenbe JCul^ (eine ^u^ \vti6)t 
^emettt tntrb), *a milking cow (a cow that is milked);' bie Dor^abenbe 
yteifc (btc Wx\t bic tnon oor^at), * the intended journey (the journey which 
one has before him) ; ' ber bctrcffenbc $unlt, 'the point concerned.' 

351. 1. The past participle of a transitive verb has pas- 
sive meaning, without any distinct implication of past time. 

Thus, bad geltebte ^inb, ' the beloved child,' t. e. the child whom one has 
loved, or loves, or will love, according to the connection in which the term 
is used. 

a. But such a participle, from a verb denoting a single act rather 
than a continuous action, may sometimes be used with a past meaning : 
thus, bad gefiol^lene $ferb, ' the stolen horse ; ' bee getrunlene ^ein, ' the 
imbibed wine.* 

2. The past participle of an intransitive verb has active mean- 
ing, and is for the most part employed only in the formation of 
the compound tenses of the verb. But, 

a. The past participle of a verb taking fein as its auxiliary (241.2) 
may be used attributively, with a distinctly past meaning : thus, htv gefal^ 
lene (^c^nee (ber ©c^nee^ melcj^er gefoUen if t), Hhe fallen snow.' 

3. Many words have the form of past participles, but the value 

of independent adjectives, either as having a meaning which would 

not belong to them as participles, or as being divorced from verbs 

both in form and meaning, or as derived from verbs which are no 

longer in' use as verbs, or as seeming to imply verbs which have 

never been in use. 

Thus, gclel^rt, * learned,' betannt, * known,' toerbroffcn, * listless;' — er^a* 
ben, 'lofty' (crl)oben, * raised'), gcbiegen, 'pure, sterling' (gcbte^en, 

* thriven *) ;— berflol^Ien, 'furtive,' t»erfd^eben, ' different ; ' — ^cfttrrit, ' starry,' 
beja^rt, 'aged.' 

a. Such past participles have not rarely assumed the value of present 
participles: thus, t)er<tftnjtcgen, 'silent;' Dcrbicnt, 'deserving;' bcforgt, 

* anxious; ' ))f(ic^tOergeffeii^ 'duty-forgetting.' 

352. The future passive participle, as has been already no- 
ticed (278), is formed only from transitive verbs, and is not used 
otherwise thau attributively. 

Thus, btc ?RoIIe eincr auf leinc SBcifc ju berul^igenben Rrau, 'the part of 
a woman who was in no way to be pacified; ' bie gteicft^eittg an.^utretenben 
^ttgcrf al^rtcn, ' the pilgrimages to bo entered upon at the same time '—but 
bie §rau tft auf feine i&tiit m berubigen, 'the woman is in no way to be 
pacmed' (343.III.16). 

353. The present participle is used freely as an attributive, 
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and hence also, like other attributive adjectives, as a sabstantive ; 
but it is rarely employed as a simple predicate. 

Thus, bte fj)telcnbcn ?ilf td^cn, * the sporting breezes ; * er crwecfte ben 




a. But there are a number of present participles which have assumed 
the value and character of adjectives, and admit of predicative use : for 
example, rctgcnb, * charming,* ^tnreificnb, * ravishing,' bebeutenb, ' important.* 

h. Such constructions as our he is loving, (hey were goings though not un- 
known in ancient German, are no longer in use. 

854. The past participle (except of an intransitive having 
l^aben as auxiliary: see 361.2) is commonly employed both attri- 
butively and predicatively, and may be used as a substantive, like 
any other adjective. 

Thus, bte tterlownc 3"*^ * the lost time ; * in ett)tg totcber^olter ®eflatt, 
*in ever repeated form; ' gebt ben ©efauQcnen lebig, set free the prisoner 
(imprisoned one).* 

355. Both participles admit of comparison, or form a com- 
parative and superlative degree, only so far as they lay aside the 
special character of participles, and become adjectives. 

Thus, bebeutenbere ©umtnen, 'more important sums;* ba9 erl^obenfle 
®ilb, * the most majestic image.' 

356. As adverbs they are used rather sparingly, except those 
which have assumed the value of adjectives. 

Thus, au8gc;ctcfinct (jcte^rt, * exceedingly learned ; * ficbenb l^cij, * boiling 
hot; ' entgfldcno oft, *ravishingly often; ' i^re gcfcnft fd^lummcrnben S3lot' 
ter, * their droopedly slumbering leaves.* 

357. Both participles are, especially in higher styles of com- 
position, very commonly used appositively (110,16), either alone, 
or with limiting adjuncts such as are taken by the personal forms 
of the verb. 

Thus, ber ^Ite fal^ fo))ff4uttelnb nteber, ' the old man looked down, shak- 
ing his head^ * fc^tafenb ^atte fte mir fo gefaUen, ' she had so pleased me 
sleeping ; * ^crrltd^c ®aben bejdftercnb erfc^einen fic, * bestowing splendid gifts, 
they appear; ' bem ©eij^)tele folgenb, empfingen biefc jet^t bad ^reug, 'follow- 
ing the example, these now took the cross ; ' ba0 fiecr ^attc, burcfi fruc^t^^ 
bare ©egenbcn Dorou«i;ic^cnb, unb rcic^Uc^ ntit ?eDcn«mttteln Deiforgt, bic 

CTNmm*. a«.wa«<^^ 1 4Via tkr^mxr vin/\iriTi4* f\r\ t\\iM\\'\rr\\ 'Ami4'Ai1 i^£\rn/\%\a t%rtA nVkiiv>/3nv>^ 



^rau errei^t * the army, moving on through fruitful regions and abundant- 




*I kneeled down, quite irradiated with love and devotion; * Dom SJccigel be* 
feelt, rebet ber fU^lenbe ©tein, 'animated by the chisel, the feeling stone 
speaks.' 
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a. Such a participle or participial phrase is used only in the sense of an 
adjective clause, and expresses ordinarily an accompanying circumstance, or 
describes a state or condition ; it may cot be used, as In English, to signify 
a determining cause, or otherwise adverbially: in such phrases as "'not 
finding him, I went away," "walking uprightly, we walk surely," ^ having 
saluted him, we retired," full adverbial clauses must be substituted for the 
prtidpial phrases: thus, ba id) t^ nic^t fanb ; — tocnn mir aufric^ttg toan» 
oeln ; — uac^bem tnir il^n begriigt l^atten. 

b. Rarely, however, the participle approaches a causative force : thus, 
bied befitrc^tenb, tSbtete er ben iBeauftragten, 'fearing this, he slew the mes- 
senger.' Ck>mpare also 43Ld 

358. The participial clause follows the same rule of arrange- 
ment as the in&iitiye clause (348.2,3) — ^namely, the participle regu- 
larly and usually stands last, being preceded by aU that limits it 
or is dependent on it. 

This rule is without exception, when the participle is used attributively 
(compare 147.2) ; in the appositive clause, the participle not very rarely 
stands first: thus, bcr brttte, mit ben fro^cflen 4>offnuiigen bcgonnenc, mit 
fcltencr ^lug^eit gcfil^rte ^rcuggug, 'the third crusade, begun with the 
gladdest hopes, conducted with rare prudence : * — in ben 3bccn bcr franijoft* 
fd^cn Umnjfiljung erioad^fcn, rein gc^oltcn toon i^rcn ^erbved^en, bcgabt mit 
ber ©eiftc^ftirle . . . , * grown up in the ideas of the French revolution, 
kept free from its crimes, gifted with the strength of mind . . . * (B. 194. 
8-12). 

359. Special Uses of Participles, 1. The past participle is used in the 
sense of a present participle, after one or two verbs of motion, to express 
the mode of motion: thus, fo lam W^Pg cin ©ofc ongefprungen, *a hare 
often came jumping along; * ^culenb lomrat bcr ©turm geflogcn, ' the howl- 
ing storm comes fiying.* 

2. After a verb of calling, a past participle is occasionally used in an 
infinitive sense : thus, baS ^etgt Quc^ filr bie ^ufunft gcforgt, * that I call (is 
called) caring for the future alsa' 

3. By an elliptical construction, a past participle has sometimes the value 
of an imperative: thus, tn« gclb, in bic grei^cit gc^ogen, 'march forth (let 
there be marching) into the field, to freedom I * ben 'Stdi^ptn gegaumt, ' [have] 
the steed bridled!* 

INDECUNABLES. 

360. There are three classes of words not admitting inflec- 
tion,- or grammatical variation of form indicating change of rela- 
tion to other words, and which are therefore called indeclinables, 
or particles. These three are adverbs, prepositions, and con- 
junctions. They pass over into one another, to some extent, the 
same word having often more than one office. 
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a. 3a, * yes,* and nein, ' no,* are particles which fall properly into hd one 
of the classes mentioned, each being by itself a complete expression or 
intimation of a thought. 

h. The indeclinables are, in great measure, traceably descended from 
declined words, being cases of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns ; and the 
rest are with probability presumed to be of the same origin. See the au- 
thor's ''Language and the Study of Language," pp. 275-6. 

ADVERBS. 

36L Adverbs are words qualifying verbs and adjectives, as 
also other adverbs, and defining some mode or circumstance of 
the action or quality signified by those parts of speech. 

In certain exceptional cases, adverbs qualify prepositions also: see 369.1. 

362. Adverbs may be classified according to their meaning as 

1. Adverbs of manner and quality: as, bltnbltng^, 'blindly,' 
trculitft, 'faithfully,' bottcnb^, 'completely,' anbcr^, 'otherwise,' 
alf 0, ' thus.' 

2. Adverbs of measure and degree : as, betna^C/ ' almost,' gdn}« 
Viij, ' wholly,' laum, * scarcely,' ju, ' too,' fc^r, * very.' 

3. Adverbs of place and motion : as, ^icr, ' here,' bort, * yon- 
der,' l^cr, ' hither,' ^tn, ' hence,' empor, ' up,' rcd^t^, 'to the right,' 
WCg, * away.' 

4. Adverbs of time : as, bann, ' then,' einfl, * once,' oft, ' often,' 
fd^on, * already,' cnblid^, * finally,' nic, ' never,' J|cutc, ' to-day.' 

5. Adverbs of modality; or such as limit not so much the 
thought itself as its relation to the speaker) or show the logi- 
cal relation between one thought and another : thus, affirmative, 
filrwal^r, ' assuredly,' atterbing^, * by all means ; ' — negative, nid}t, 
' not,' feinc^tocg^, * by no means ; ' — ^potential, bicttcid^t, ' perhaps,' 
toa^rfd^einti^, * probably ; ' — causal, ba^cr, * therefore,' ttavum, * for 
what reason.' 

a. This last is a transition class between adverbs and conjunctions: 
see 385. 

h. These leading divisions may be very variously subdivided^ nor are 
their own limits precise or absolute. The relations expressed by adverbs 
are almost as indefinitely various as those expressed by adjectives, and are 
in like manner incapable of distinct and exhaustive classification. Hence 
it is of equal or greater importance to note their various derivation, to 
which we next pass. 

363. Adverbs from Adjectives. 

1. Almost all adjectives in German admit of use also as ad- 
verbs, in their uninfiected or thematic form (see 130). 
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a. Exceptions are : the articles and pronominal and numeral adjeotiyes 
(except erfi) ; further, most participles having their proper participial mean- 
ing (356) ; and a few others, as arm, gram, tna^r, from which derivative 
adverbs have been formed by means of endings (below, 3). 

b. In an earlier condition of the language, the adjective when used as 
adverb had an ending of inflection. A relic of this ending is the e of lange, 
*long' (adj. lang, * long*), and that of geme, feme, fac^te, ftiUe, and a few 
others, which are now more commonly used without e. 

2. Adjectives are tbns nsed as adverbs both in the positive and 
the comparative degree ; bat only rarely in the saperlative. 

a. Superlatives that are employed as adverbs in their simple fotm are 
meifl, I&ngfl, iilngfl, nSc^fl, l^dc^fl, fiugerfl, mogltd^fl, innigfl, freunbUd^fl, 
^er^Uc^fl, giitigjl, gefdUigfl, and a few others. 

h. Instead of the simple adjective, is commonly used in the superlative 
an adverbial phrase, composed of the adjective with preceding definite ar- 
ticte and governed by a preposition, an or attf ; more rarely, in or ju (com- 
pare the similar treatment of the superlative as predicate, 140.25). 

Thus, h)a0 am metflen in bie Sugen ftel, 'what most struck the eye; ' 
ba9 $ferb, bad fi6) geflem am fd^te^teflen ge^alten, * the horse that behaved 
worst yesterday; ' — man mng fie auf« bcfle ergicl^en, *one must bring them 
up in the best possible manner; ' er bot bur(^ (Sefanbte auf9 l^ofli^fle an, 
* he offered most courteously through ambassadors ; ' — ^erren nic^t im 
minb'flen eitcl, * gentlemen not in the least vain ; ' — ba traf er gum erflen 
X^r^m, ' then he smote Thrym first (for the first).' 

c. Of the phrases formed with am and aufd, respectively, the former are 
used when there is direct comparison made, and eminence of degree above 
others is signified (superlative relative) ; the ktter, when general eminence 
of degree, without comparison, is intended (superlative absolute : compare 
142.1) : im and gum are used with certain adjectives, in special phrases. 

d. Many superlatives form a derivative adverb with the ending end : see 
below, 3c 

3. A comparatively small number of adverbs are formed from 
adjectives by means of derivative endings : 

a. 2x6) forms a number of derivative adjectives from adjectives, nouns, 
and participles ; and of these a few (fifteen or twenty) are used only with 
adverbial meaning: examples are freilk^, neulic^, fd^koertiiit, ftd^erlic^^ treu* 
lid^, n^al^rlit^, fotgltc^z ^offentUc^* 

ZaS) is by origin the same with onr Ip^ which was alSD at firat excilasively an adjective 
snflBx, and the same word with the adjectdTe Wte : our nee of it as distinctiye adverbial 
snfilx is only recent : see the author^s " Tiangnage and the Stady of Language," pp. 58-60. 

h. Six or eight adverbs are formed from adjectives (or nouns) by the 
ending ling9 : thus, bttnbUngd, * blindly ; ' fd^rittlingS, * step by step.* The 
d of this sufQx is a genitive ending. 

c. The sufiBx end forms adverbs from many superlatives, and from all the 
ordinal adjectives: thus, 6eflen9, ^in the best manner;* erflend, 'firstly,' 
je^ntenS, 'tenthly ; * — also from ilbrig, ubrigenS, * moreover.' 

The en of this suffix is an ending of adjective declension, to which a 
genitive d has become farther attached, irregularly. 
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d. The simple genitiye ending 9 forms adverbs fh)m a small namber of 
adjectives and participles : thus, linl^, 'on the left;* bereitd, * already;' 
Qnber«, 
* visil 

e. A few other derivatives are too irregular and isolated to require 
notice here. 



x9, ' otherwise ; ' eilenb9, * hastily ; ' k)erf eben9, ' vainly ; ' ^ufe^enbd, 
ibly ; ' — t)ottcnb8, * completely,' is a corruption of DoUcnS. 



364. Adverbs from Nouns. 

1. Besides the few adverbs formed from nouns by the suffixes lid) and 
Itng9 (above, 363.3a,5X there is also a small number formed by the simple 
genitive ending d, as onfangd, * in the beginning,' flugd, * in haste,' t^et(9, 
*in part,' nac^tS, *in the night.' 

With these are to be compared the adverbial genitives of nouns, either 
without or with a limiting word, noticed at 220.1. 

2. A considerable number of adverbs of direction are formed from nouns 
and prepositions by the suffix martd (by origin, the genitive case of an ad- 
jective rocirt, * turned, directed'): thus, oufmfirtS, 'upward;' oPmavW, 

* eastward;' l^immelmfirtd, * heavenward.' 

365. Adverbs by combination, 

1. Combinations of a noan and a limiting word (article, ad- 
jective, pronominal adjective — even adverb), which, from being 
adverbial phrases, have become fused together into one word. 

a. Such are of every oblique case, most often genitives, least often da- 
tives, but not infrequently wi^ irregular endings or inserted letters. 

Examples are ar5§tcntl^cit«, * mostly,' fctne«Wcg«, *in no wise,' bcrgcfloU, 
*in such wise,' atfcntljatbcn, 'everywhere,' aUegctt, 'always,' jcbenfalft, 'in 
any event,' cinmat, 'once,' t)ielmal8, 'often,' obermals, 'again.' 

h. Certain nouns are thus used with especial frequency, forming classes 
of compound adverbs: such are 2)ina, goU, ^aVdt, MoX, 3Wa6, ^citc, 
X^eil, 2&efl, SBeile, 28etfe. 

2. Combinations of a preposition with a following or preceding 
noun, or with a following adjective. These are also fused adver- 
bial phrases. 

Examples are untcrtt)cg«, 'on the way,' abl^anben, 'out of reach,* gutnet* 
ten, * sometimes,' iibcr^aupt, ' in general,* inbcffen, 'meanwhile ; ' — Bcrgab, 

* down hill; ' ftromauf, 'up stream; '— gucrfl, 'at firist,' filrttJa^r, ' verily.' 

3. Combinations of adverbs with adverbs or prepositions — ^more 
proper compounds. These are very numerous, and various in 
kind : one or two classes require to be especially noticed : 

a. Combinations with the words of general direction or motion, such as 
are also used as compound prefixes to verbs ; see 298.2. 

h. Combinations of prepositions with the adverbs ha or bar, tt)0 or X^tx, 
and ^ie or ^ier, used commonly as equivalents for the cases of pronouns 
governed by those prepositions (see 154.2,3; 166.4; 173.2; 180), with 
a demonstrative, an interrogative, or a relative value. 
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866. Adverbs of obscure derivation. 

Han^ adyerbs which appear like simple words are traceable to combi- 
nations analogous with those explained above. 

Examples are ainar, *to be sure' (zi wdre^ 'in truth'), nur, ^ovlj* {ni 
wdrcj 'were it not^), fon(l, *else* {so ne ist^ *so it be not'), I)cutc, 'to-day' 
(hiik iagik, * on this day '), ntc, * never * (neie, * not ever '), nimmer, * never ' 
(nie me^r, 'nevermore'), nit^t, 'not' (ne-iriW, 'no aught'). 

867. Original Adverbs. 

Besides the classes already treated of, there remain a number of ad- 
yerbs which, though in part demonstrably forms of inflection of pronom- 
inal and other words, may be practically regarded as original. The most 
important classes of these are 

1. The simple adverbs of place or direction, ob, an, auf, auS, bet, bur(i^, 
in or ctn, ob, um> toor, gu ; — ^these are all of them commonly employed as 
prepositions, but retain their adverbial value especially as prefixes to verbs 
(298.1). 

2. Derivatives from pronominal roots : thus, 

a. from the demonstrative root (in bet) — \>CLf bar, bann^ benn, bort, 
beflo, boc^. 

ft. from the interrogative root (in iDcr) — toic, tt)0, Xotmi, inann. 

c, from an obsolete demonstrative root hi — ^te, ^ter, l^er, l^in, l^tnter. 

3. Farther derivatives from these classes, with adverbial or prepo- 
sitional meaning: thus, from in, tnne and tnnen ; from ob, ober and oben, 
iiber and iiben ; from bann, toann, and ^in, bannen, niannen, and ^tnnen ; 
and so on. 

a. In several cases, forms in er and en stand related to one another as 
corresponding preposition and adverb; thus, fiber and flbcn, Winter and 
^inten, auger and augen, unter and unten. 

838. Comparison of Adverbs. 

Adverbs, as such, do not generally admit of comparison: comparative 
and superlative adverbs, so-called, are for the most part comparative and 
superlative adjectives used adverbially. 

a. Only oft, * often,' forms Sftcr and Sftefl ; and el^e (itself used only as 
conjunction, 'ere,' or, in a few compounds, as e^bent, with prepositional 
force) forms e^er and am e^eften. 

ft. A few words now used only as adverbs have corresponding forms 
of comparison from other words, adjectives: for example, gem, 'willingly,' 
has Ueber, am licbfleu, from Ueb, ' dear.' 

c Adverbs whose meaning calls for such treatment may, rarely, form a 
kind of degrees of comparison with me^r, 'more,' and om meiflen, * most,' 
or other qualifying adverbs of similar meaning : thus, melpr ted^tS, ' more 
to the right; ' olvx meif!en DortnfirtS, * farthest forward.' 

869. Certain special uses of Adverbs. 

1. Some adverbs qualify prepositions ~ or, rather, prepositional phrases 
of adverbial meaning: thus, mitten um ben ^ixh, '«nidway about the 
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body; ' bag et beflSnbe b i 9 aufd 8(ut, b 1 9 in bm ^ob bie ^e^be, 'that he 
might maintain his quarrel even to blood, even unto death.* 

2. Adverbs are not seldom governed by prepositions : see below, 378. 

3. Adverbs are used elliptically with the value of adjectives : thus, bie* 
fcr Tlann ^icr, *this man here; ' ©raber imb bie C^prefjen bran, * graves 
and the cypresses thereon ; ' — or, in predicative relations, nun toar ber 
^benb borbei, *now the evening was past; * bie Sa^re ftnb nod^ nic^t 
nm, Hhe years are not yet over;* ailed fott anberd fetn unb gefcqmaa* 
k)oE, * everything is to be otherwise, and tasty; ' if! letn SD^brbet me^r un* 
tertoeged, Ms there no longer a murderer on the way ? ' aUer SBetteifer 
tnirb Dergebend, *all emulation becomes futile ; ' i(^ fa^ iRebel totxt u m« 
1^ e r, 'I saw mist far about' 

4 An adverb is often added after a preposition and its object, to com- 
plete or to make more distinct the relation expressed by the preposition: 
see below, 379. 

370. I^lace of Adverbs, 

1. An adverb precedes the adjective or adverb which it quali- 
fies. 

a. Except genug, * enough,* which, as in English, follows the word it 
limits. 

2. An adverb qualifying a personal verb is put after it in the regular 
arrangement of the sentence : one qualifying an infinitive or participle is 
placed before it. 

As to the placo of the adverb in relation to other adjuncts of the verb, 
see 319 J as to certain adverbial words which have exceptional freedom of 
position, see 385.4. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

371. A preposition is a word used to define the relation be- 
tween some person or thing and an action, a quality, or another 
person or thing with which it stands connected. 

a. The distinctive characteristic of a preposition is that it governs an 
oblique case of a noun (or of the equivalent of a noun) ; and by this it is 
separated from an adverb: it is a kind of iransiHve adverb^ requiring an 
object in order to the completion of the idea which it sig^nifies. Many 
words are either adverbs or prepositions, according as they are used with- 
out or with such object 

b. The oldest propositions were originally adverbs, and the various mode 
of relation of a noun to the action or quality which they aided to define 
was expressed by means of a more complete scheme of cases : the reduc- 
tion of this scheme (in German, from six oblique cases to three: see 
the author's "Language and the Study of Language," pp. 271-2, 276), and 
the conversion of adverbs to prepositions, are parallel processes of change 
in the history of our language. In the German, as a fuller system of de- 
clension is still preserved, a host of relations are signified by the use of 
cases alone where we require prepositions in English. 

8 
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c Many of the German prepositions are of late formation from nouns 
or adjectives, or from adverbial phrases containing such. Some examples 
of these will be noted below. 

372. Prepositions are most conveniently classified according 
to the case they govern, as the genitive, the dative, the accusa- 
tive, and the dative or accusative. 

a. A few govern either the dative or genitive, but their difference of 
use in this respect is not of consequence enough to found a dass upon. 

h. Since what determines the relation is originally' the case of the noan, prepodtionB 
ought to be followed by cases according to the kind of relation they signify— thus, those 
that denote motion totoard or to should take the accusative ; those that mean fcfr (ori- 
ginal dative), tdth or by (original in8trumental\ and in or at (original locative\ should 
take the dati%« ; those that mean of, from, and the like (original tfenittoe and abbrtioe) 
should take the geaitiNre*— and those prepositionB that denote different relations should be 
followed by different cases to correspond. This latter is to a certain extent still the case 
(see 376^) : but, on the one hand, the relations of each ancient case now lost have not 
been assigned in bulk to one of those yet remaining ; and, on the other hand, many prepo- 
sitionB which have undergone a great change of meaning continue to take the case by 
which they were originally followed : for example, nad^, which is historically the same word 
witii na^, 'nigh to,* governs the dative, the cue regularly following najft though itscjf 
used in the sense of 'after* and of 'toward, to.* 

373. Prepositions governing the genitive are anflatt or ftatt, 
Mnstead of,' ^albcr or J|alben, *for the sake of — ^with the com- 
pounds of f)aVb, nam€4y au^cr^alb, * without, outside,' innerl^alb, 

* within,' oberbatt, * afeove,' untcr^alb, ' below ' — ^fraft/in virtue of,' 
tengg, * along,^ lout, * according to,' ttot^, * in spite of,' um . . . 
toiDcn, * on account of ,'' ungco^tct (or o^ngcad^tct), * notwithstand- 
ing,' unfcm and unwcit, * not far from,' mittete or mittclfl or i)cr* 
niittcljl, *by means of,' bcrmSgc, *by dint of,' tt)%dib, 'during,' 
locgcn, * on account o^ ' gufolge, * in consequence ofi ' and the com- 
pounds of fcit, bicffcit or bicffcit^, *on this side of,' and jenfcit or 
jcnfettg, * on the further «ide of, beyond.' 

Thus, fiatt ber Qolbnen ?iebcr, 'instead of the golden songs; * nm bicfcr 
fremben B^^gci^ totUen, 'on account of these stranger witnesses; ' @enug« 
t^uung megen ber aetbbteten (S^rifien, ' satisfaction on account of the slam 
Christians; * iettfeit bed gorfled, ''beyond the forest' 

a. Of these prepositions, tfing^^ tro^, and gtifolge also not infrequentlj 
govern the dative; some others do so occasionallj. 

(. ^atben or ^alber always fdrilows the noun it governs; um . . • 
iDtllen takes the noun between its two parts ; ungea(!^tet, toegen, and j^n* 
folgc may either precede or foUow <gu[o(ge precedes a genitive, but follows 
a dative). 

c. These prepositions are of recent use as such, and all evidently 
derived from other parts of speeoh. f>alb is a noun meaning originally 

* side : ' megen was formerly Don Uiegen, which is still in occasional usa 

A The adverbial genitives Xngcrtt^tS, *in presence,* and ©e^uf«, Mu be- 
hal^^ the adverbs imnitten, ''in the midst,' abfett9, 'aside,' and some of 
those formed with tt)Srt«, as jcitftfirW, 'sideways,* norbw5rt«^ 'northwards,' 
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also entlano, * along,' and a few others, antiquated or of rare occorrence, 
are sometimes used prepositionally with a genitiye. 

374. The prepositions governing the dative are, of more an- 
cient and original words, au8, * out,' bci, * by,' mit, * with,' o6, 
'above, for,' Don, *of,' jit, *to;' of recent and derivative or 
compound words, nad^, 'after, to,' fcit, 'since,' glet^/ Mike,' 
fammt and ncbjl, * along with,' nfid^jl, * next,' binncn, * within,' 
au^cr, * outside,' cntgcgcn, ' against,' gcgcnftbcr, * opposite,' gcmfig^ 
* in accordance with,' juioibcr, ' contrary to.' 

a. For prepositions which more regularly and usn^lly govern the gen- 
itive, but are sometimes construed with a dative, see above, 373.a. Of 
those here mentioned, ob (which is now antiquated), when meaning ^on 
account of,' is occasionallj used with a genitive : auger governs a geni- 
tive in the single phrase auger Sanbe9, * out of the country.* 

h. Sflad^, dtctc^, and gemfig either precede or follow the governed noun: 
thus, tiac^ bcr @tabt, *to the city; ' bcr ^latux nac^, * according to nature ; * 

§emag ben Urgefc^tc^ten, ' according to the old stories ; ' ber 3^it unb 
en Umflanben gemSg, ' in accordance with the time and the circumstances ; * 
fie i;iel)t ftc^ gteic^ einem SJ^eeredarme l^tn, *it stretches along, after the 
manner of an arm of the sea ; ' fte ftog, etner @Qlp^ibe gleicjgi, ' she flew 
like a sylph.'— (gntgcgen, gcgenilber, and guluiber follow the noun; but gc* 
genftber is sometimes (by a usage no longer approved^ divided, and takes 
the noun between its two parts : thus, gtDet jDamen fttjen gegen einanber 
uber, * two ladies sit opposite one another.' 

c Occasionally, by a bold construction, a word which is properly adverb 
only is construed as if preposition : thus, ooran ben til^nen ^ei^en, ' in 
front of the brave ranks: ' compare 373.(i 

375. The prepositions governing the accusative only are 
hMxif, * through,' fiir, *for,' gcgcn or gen, 'against,' o^nc, 'with- 
out,' van, 'about,' loibcr, 'against;' also fonbcr, * without,' bte, 
'unto, till.' 

a. ®en is now nearly out of use, except in certain phrases, like gen 
^intmel, * toward heaven,* gen SSejlen, * toward the west.' @onber is 
hardly employed except in a phrase or two, as fonber gteic^eti, * without 
equal.' ^i9 usually stands adverbially before a preposition (see 369.1), but 
also governs directly specifications of place and time: thus, bid ^ntiod^ien^ ^ 
' as far as Antioch ; ' kuarte nur bid ntorgen, * only wait till tomorrow.' 

5. Um is very often followed by l^er after the noun : see 379.0. 

c. From the case of an accusative governed by a preposition requires 
to be disting^shed that of an absolute accusative of place followed by an 
adverb of direction, as ben ^erg ^inauf, 'up the mountain' (see 230.15). 
This construction is interesting as illustrating an intermediate step in the 
process of conversion of adverbs into prepositions. 

376. Nine prepositions govern sometimes the dative and soniji- 
times the accusative — ^the dative, when 4h0T indicate locality or 
situation merely, or answer the question " where ? " the accusa- 
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tivOy when they imply motion or tendency toward, or answer the 
question "whither!" They are an, *od, at,' auf^ *upon,' l^intcr, 

* behind,' in, *in, into,' ncbcn, 'beside,' itbcr, * above, across,' 
untcr, * under,' Dor, * before,' jtDtfd^cn, * between.' 

Thus, id^ ^alte ait ben (^d^ranlen, unb retd^e ben $elm an etnen ^ap» 
ptn }uriicf f * I stop at the barrier, and hand back my helmet to a squire ; * 
er lag auf bet iixht, unb l^atte bad O^r auf ben deafen gelegt, * he lay on 
the ground, and had his ear laid on the turf; ' fie britten Winter bem Dfen, 
'they brood behind the stoye ; ' er legte ftc^ Winter eine S^abacfdbofe, 'he laid 
himself behind a snuff-box; ' er ging iud ipaud, unb blicb lange in bemfe(« 
ben, * he went into the house, and staid a long time in it ; ' bort Itegt er 
neben cincm @tein, * there it lies, beside a stone ; * fte febtcn ftdft ncbcn ben 
SBaum, ' they seated themselyes beside the tree ; ' ber Slad^en fc^Uegt fn!^ 
uber bem @d^n>tmmer, ' the abyss closes oyer the swimmer ; ' uber biefen 
@trom bin it^ etnmal gef aljren, * I once crossed over this stream ; ' ber ^a^n 
trieb unter eine SBrflde; unter biefer SBrildc wo^nte eine ?Ratte; * the boat drove 
underneath a bridge ; under this bridge lived a rat ; ' im ^ugenblicf niaren fte 
bor bem S^lfen, ' in a moment they were before the rock ; ' er trat Dor bie ^5ni« 
gin, * he came before the queen ; ' bad @eflri(tte ruljte i^toifc^en i^ren ^an« 
ben, * the knitting-work lay between her hands ; ' fte fc^Iitpften gmifci^en 
[eine S^tiqt, * they slipped in among its branches/ 

a. The difference of meaning determining the use of the dative or accu- 
sative after these prepositions is not always an obvious one ; sometimes a 
peculiar liveliness is given to an expression by the employment of the accu- ' 
sative: thus, er mac^te eine Ocffnung in bie ©rbe, *he made a hole in (into) 
the ground; ' unb fiigte fte an ben HRunb, *and kissed her on the mouth 
(impressed a kiss) ; ' ftber ben 9{anb ber Xvt^t gebogen, * arched over (thrown 
as arch across) the edge of the abyss ; ' — or, the accusative implies a verb 
of motion which 
got down (and 
himself (betook 

* they stand up (rise to a standing posture) ; ' — or, the action is a figurative 
one: thus, an tbn benlen, * think of him (turn one's thoughts on him); * er 
fal^ auf aU bte ^rac^t, 'he looked upon all the beauty; ' fie freueten ftc^ Uber 
bie fc^onen ^e^fel, 'they were delighted with the beautiful apples;' — or 
there are phrases, the implication of which seems arbitrarily determined : 
thus, auf bte befie fBeife, 'in the best manner; ' iiber taufenb Sa^re, 'after a 
thousand years.' 

b. It is only by its use of in and into (as also, in colloquial phrase, of on 
and onio\ that the English makes a corresponding distinction ; and even 
this does not agree in aU particulars with the German distinction of in with 
the dative and with the accusative. Hence the ground of the difference of 
case is the less easily appreciated by us, and ne^ to be carefully noted at 
every instance that occurs. 

c The accusative and dative with these prepositions have each its own 
proper value, the one as the case of directest action, the other as repre- 
senting the ancient locative (or case denoting the in relation). 

377. 1. Some prepositions govern a substantive clause, introduced 
usually by bag, rarely by a compound relative (179): such are auf, auger, 
bi«, o^nc, jlattoranflatt, urn, ungea(^tct, ttjfi^rcnb : thus, auf bag e« bir tuo^I 
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gel^e^ 'in order that it may go well with thee; ' auger toer feme SRttfd^utbt* 

gen feien^ * except who were his aocomplioes.' 

a. This is closely akin with the office of a oonjunction ; and bid, ungea(!^tet, 
and tDd^reitb may be used without bag, as proper conjunctions : thus, kDa^« 
renb wir ba blieben, * while we continued there' (compare 439.5c). 

2. The prepositions unt, o^ne, and {Idtt or anflatt may goyem an infini- 
tive and its adjuncts, as equivalent of a complete clause (compare 346.1). 

378. An adverb not infrequently takes tbe place of a noun 
as object of a preposition. Thus, 

a. Many adverbs of time and place: as, nad^ oben, * upward (toward 
above); * auf immer, *for ever; * fur jctjt, *for now; * Don fern, *fh)m afar: * 
in tt)te fern, *how for.* . 

b. The adverbs ba or bar, mo or n^or, and ^ter or bie, as substitutes for 
the oblique cases of pronouns. These are compounded with the governing 
preposition, forming a kind of compound adverb (see 366.36). 

379. 1. After the noun governed by a preposition is often 
added an adverb, to emphasize, or to define more nearly, tbe re- 
lation expressed by tbe preposition. Thus, 

a. The general adverbs of direction, l^in and bcr : as, um un9 ^er, not 
i^n ^er, ' round about us or him ; ' Winter i^m ^er, * along after him ; ' 
nad) etner 9{tc^tung ^tn, ^ in a smgle direction ; ' ilber bad iU^eer ^tn, 
* across the sea ; ' t)'on aUen (Seiten l|er, * from all sideo.' 

In these combinations, the distinctive meaning of the adverb, as de- 
noting motion from and toward^ is apt to be effaced. Um . . . ^er is the 
commonest case, and a stereotyped expression for * round about' 

h. The same adverbs, in combination with the preposition itself repeat- 
ed : thus, um mtd| Return, * round about me ; ' tn ben gorfl ^inein, 
Mnto the forest; ' au9 bem SBalbc ^inau^, *out of the wood;' au« bcr 
^rufi ^eraud, 'forth from the breast; ' burc^ @efa^ren l^tnburd^; * through 
dangers.' 

c. Other adverbs of direction, simple or compound, often adding an es- 
sential complement to the meaning of the preposition : thus, t)on nun an, 




enemy [coming on] after him;' Winter SBfiumen ^crttor, * forth from be- 
hind trees ; ' gut hammer ^inetn, ' into the room ; ' gum Xijoxt l^tnaud, 
'out at the gate.' 

2. It may sometimes be made a question whether the adverb of direc- 
tion belongs to the prepositional phrase, or, rather, to the verb of the 
clause, as its prefix : the two cases pass into one another. 

380. To wbat members of tbe sentence a prepositional 
pbrase forms an adjunct bas been pointed out already : namely, 

1, To a verb, with very various value: see 318. 

2. To a noun: see 112. 
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3. To an adjectiye i see 146. 

4. Hence, also, to an adyerb, when, an a^'ectiye is used as such. 

381. 1. The rules for the position of a preposition, whether before or 
after the noun that it goyems, haye been giyeu abo?e, in connection with 
the rules for goyemment 

2. Between the preposition and its following goyemed noun may in- 
tenrene the yarious limiting words which are wont to stand before a 
noun — as articles, adjectiye pronouns, adjectiyes and participles, with 
their adjuncts — often to an extent discordant with English usage : thus, 
aud tleinen, t>'xtxtdxc^ gitae^auenen, i^temltd^ ^Itx^tn ^afaltfliiden, 'of small, 
squarelj hewn, tolerably equal pieces of basalt; ' ftir htm ^ranlen geleiflete 
$il(f e, * for help rendered to the sick man.' 

Respecting the combination of the preposition with a following definite 
article into a single word, see 66. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

382. CoDJunctions are words whicH connect the clauses or 
sentences composing a period or paragraph, and show their rela- 
tion to one another. 

a. We haye hitherto had to do only with the elements which enter into 
the structure of indiyidual clauses, and among which conjunctions play no 
part. When, howeyer, clauses themselyes are to be put in connection 
with one another, conjunctions are required. 

b. If certain conjunctions — especially those meam'ng * and ' and ' or ' — 
appear to connect words as well as clauses, it is as such words represent 
clauses, and may be expanded into them : thus, cr unb x(ij tnarcn ba — cr 
wax ha, unb xA tnar ba, ' he was there and I was there; ^ er ift mac^tiger 
aid id) [bin], * he is mightier than I [am]/ 

c. Conjunctions, as a class, are the words of latest deyelopment in the 
history of language, coming from other parts of speech, mainly through 
the medium of adyerbial use. A word ceases to be an adverb and becomes a 
conjunction, when its qualifying influence extends oyer a whole clause in- 
stead of being limited to a particular word in it. Almost all conjunctions 
in German are also adverbs (or prepositions), and their uses as the one 
or the other part of speech shade off into one another. 

383. Conjunctions are most conveniently classified accord- 
ing to the character of the relations they indicate, and their 
effect upon the arrangement of the clauses they introduce, as 

1. General Connectives, which do not alter the arrangement of the 
clause. 

2. Adverbial conjunctions^ causing the inversion of a clause 
(that is to say, causing its subject to follow, instead of preceding, 
the verb). 
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3. Subordinating^ conjunctions, Yrhich make the clause depend- 
ent, and give it the transposed order (removing the verb to the 
end). 

The first two classes, in oontradistinction from the third, may be called 
ohordifiating cof^jun^ions, 

384. The general connectives are those signifying * and,* * but,' 
* for,' and * or' and * either.' 

Namely, unb, * and ; * — aber, aUehi, fonbem (and sometimes bod^), * but; ' 
— ^benn, *for; ' — cntwebcr, * either,* and obcr, *or.* 

a. Of the words meaning ' but,' fonbem is more strongly adversative 
than aber, being used only after a negative, and introducing somu word 
which has a like construction with the one on which the force of the 
negation falls, and which is placed in direct antithesis with it: thuA, totil 




9{etter mar fetn SO'^ottti, fonbem ein ^ad^, * my preserver was no man, but a 
brook ; ' — the combination ni(^t niir (or blo6) • • • fonbem oudj, * not only 
. . . but also,' is likewise common : thus, ntd^t blof^ jene ffinbtgten, fonbem 
auc^ tntr, * not they alone have sinned, but also we.' 9[ttein means literally 
* only,' and is often best so rendered, being more restricted than abet to 
the introduction of a definite objection. For bo(!^ as * but,' see below, 386.5c. 

b. These connectives stand always at the head of the clause whose 
connection they indicate ; except ober, which has great freedom of 
position, and may be introduced at any later point — without any notable 
difference of meaning, although often to be conveniently rendered by * how- 



ever.' 



385. 1. The adverbial conjunctions are originally and strictly 
adverbs, qualifying the verb of the clause which they introduce ; 
and, like any other of the adjuncts of the verb (431), wheu 
placed at the head of the clause, they give it the inverted order, 
putting the subject after the verb. 

2. No distinct boundary separates the conjunctional use of these words 
from their adverbial use : they are conjunctions when their effect is to de- 
termine the relations of clauses to one another, rather than to limit the ac- 
tion of a verb — and these two offices pass insensibly into each other. 

3. They may be simply classified as 

a. Copulaiiw (related to the general connective * and '), uniting different 
phrases with no other implication than that of continuation, order, or divi- 
sion: as, aw&i, *al80,' augerbcm, 'besides,' banti, * then,' fcmcr, * further,' 
erflcnS, ;;n)eitcn5, brittcn«, * firstly, secondly, thirdly,' and so on, fcf|Ue6ttc^, 
* finally,' wcber . . . nod^, * neither . . . nor,' t§eil« . . . t^citS, * partly 
. . . partly,' balb . . . balb, *now. . . now.' 

6. ^(Zver^a/ive (related to 'but'), implying more or less distinctly an op' 
position of idea, a denial or restriction: as, bod^, jebod^r benno^, 'yet, 
though,' g(ei(^n)ol|(, beffenungcac^tet, 'nevertheless;' bagegen, I)tngegen. 
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* on the oontraiy,' inbeffen, * however,' k^ielme^r, *Tather, * gtoar, * to be sure,' ' 
luo^l, * indeed' 

e. CauaaHve (related to 'for*), implyinf^ a ground, reason, or occasion: 
88, ba^cr, bcSroegcn, bcs^alb, * therefore,' alfo, 'accordingly,' folglit^, mit^iti, 

* consequently.' 

d. Adverbs of place and iimej particularly the latter, sometimes assume 
a conjunctional value: as, untcrbeffcn, * meanwhile,' Corner, * previously,' 
barauf, ' thereupon.' 

4. Although these words in their conjunctional office tend toward the 
head of the clause, they do not always take that place ; nor are they al- 
ways conjunctions rather than adverbs when they introduce the clause. 
Espedally itSmtid^, * namely,' and some of the adversative and causative con- 
junctions — as bo(^, jcbodft, inbeffcn, gtoar, tno^I, olfo —have a freedom of po- 
sition like that of aber (384.5). 

5. The clause sometimes muntains its normal order, instead of being 

inverted, after conjunctions of this class; especially 

a. When the emphasis of the clause, or of the antithesis in two correla- 
tive clauses, rests on the subject, so that the conjunction becomes a kind 
of adjunct of the subject: thus, au(^ betn ^ruber bat ed getnunfd^t, Hhy 
brother also has wished it; ' tDcber tx, nod^ idf toaxtn oa, * neither he nor I 
were there.' 

h. When the conjunction represents a clause which is not fully expressed, 
or is thrown in, as it were parentheticallv. Conjunctions most often so 
treated are gtnar, iiberbieg, folgltc^, gubem, ^ingegen, and ordinals, as erftend, 
gmettend. 

c. 'SjO^ sometimes has its adversative force weakened to a mere *but,' 
and leaves the order of the clause unchanged, like the other words that . 
have that meaning (384). 

386. 1. The subordinating conjunctions are such as give to 
t])e clause which they introduce a dependent (subordinate, acces- 
sory) value, making it enter, in the relation of substantive, adjective, 
or adverb, into the structure of some other clause. Such a de- 
pendent clause assumes the transposed order — that is to say, its 
personal verb is removed to the end of the clause (see 434 etc.). 

2. The conjunctions that introduce a substantive deperident clause are bag, 
*that,' ob, * whether,' and those that have a compound relative value, 
namely inie, * how,' tnann, * when,' ttJo, * where,! and the compounds of Xt>o, 
whether with adverbs of direction, as tno^tn, * whither,' tno^er, 'whence,' 
or with prepositions, as representing cases of the compound relative pro- 
noun tncr (180), as tnotion, 'whereof, ' njomit, * wherewith.' 

Thusji^ tncig, bafi er ^icr njar ; ob cr nod^ I)icr blcibt, ifl mir unbctannt ; 
fragcn @ic nur nad), tt)ol)in cr fid^ bcgcbcn Iftabe, * I know that he was here; 
whether he still remains here is unknown to me ; only inquire whither he 
has betaken himself.' 

S. The conjunciions that introduce an adjective dependemt clause are 
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dhiefij those made up of prapoaitions, with the adverbs bci and loo, repre- 
senting cases of the simple relative pronouns ber and toeld^er (180), or of 
words of direction with the same adverbs. The simple conjunctions mo, 
mcnn, tnann, ba, a% roit, following specifications of place, time, or manner, 
also sometimes perform the same office. 

Thus, ba« SBctt, worouf cr lag, *the bed on which he lay; * xljv Oucflcn, 
bal^in bic tnclfc S3rufl fidft brfingt, ye fountains toward which the drooping 
breast presses;' bad l!anb, tDO bte (Sttronett btii^n, 'the land where the 
lemons blossom; ' btc ^rt, toit man ben ^ricg fil^rt, *the way in which the 
war is carried on.' 

4. The conjunctions that introduce an adverbial dependent clause are of 
very various derivation, character, and meaning : namely, 

a. Conjunctions indicating |)2ace.* as, )90, ha, * where.' 

6. Time: as, ba, ol8, njcnn, toit, tt)o, * when,* inbem, tnbeffcn or inbcfi, 
ttjcil, tt)a^renb, * while,' nac^bcm, * after,' (eitbem/ * since,' bi«, * until,' e^e, be- 
ttor, * before.' 

c Manner: as, wic, *a8.' 

d Cause: as, mti\, bieiveil, 'because,' ba, 'sinoe^' nun, 'now that,' bag, 
* that' 

e. Purpose: as, bamit, bag, auf bag, urn bag, *in order that' 

/. Condition : as, wcnn, * if,' fo, mo, mofcm, bafem, fattS, * in case,' tn* 
bcm, * while; ' — and, with implication of objection, ungeat^tet, obglcic^, ob* 
mobt, obfdjon, ob gioar, ob and^, menngleid^, mennfo^on, menn auc^, mie* 
inoql, 'although.' 

The compounds of ob and menn with gteid^, tt)o\fi, and fc^on, meaning 
' although,' are often separated by intervenmg words. 

g. Degree : as, mie, * as,' jc, * according as,' al9, bcnn, * than.' 
h. Besides these, there are numerous conjunctional phrases, of kindred 
value, composed of conjunctions and other particles : as, aU ob, ' as if|' in 
mie fern, 'so far as,' je nac^bem, 'according as,' fo balb, 'as soon as,' fo 
tang/ so long as,' eta 

t. @o, especially, with following adverb, forms (as in the last two exam- 
ples) a great number of conjunctional phrases or compounds, after which 
the conjunction aid, ' as,' is sometimes expressed, but more often implied : 
thus, fo tang aid ed nur mdgtid) tft, or fo lang ed nur mogtic^ ift, ' so long as 
it is in any way possible ' (compare 438.3(2). 

5. Few of these words are exclusively conjunction^ : many are adverbs 
also, or prepositions, or both | some, as tnd^renb, ungead^tet, are partici- 
pial forms ; some, as f aQd, metl, are cases of nouns ; many are combined 
phrases composed of a preposition and a governed case ; as tubent, nad^* 
bem, fettbcm. 



INTERJECTIONS. 

387. The interjections have a character of their own, sepa- 
rate from the other parts of speech, in that they do not enter as 

8* 
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elements into the structure of sentences or periods, but are inde- 
pendent outbursts of feeling, or intimations of will, the uttered 
equivalents of a tone, a grimace, or a gesture. 

388. Nevertheless, they are not purely natural exclamations, 
but utterances akin with such, which are now assigned by usage 
to the expression of certain states of mind, or wilL 

389. The interjections most commonly used are 

1. Of those expressing feeling — o or o^, used in a g^eat variety of 
meanings ; adj, tot% expressing painful or disagreeable surprise or grief; 
^fui, ft, ba^, expressing disgust or contempt ; ei^ joyful surprise ; Ija, alj, 
wonder, pleasure, and the like ; l)eifa, juc^^e, exultation ; ^em, \^m, doubt, 
hesitation ; ^u, horror, shuddering. 

2. Of those intimating will or desire— ^e, ^eba, l^oUa, to call attention ; p^, 
the same, or to command silence ; ^uf (^, to command silenoe ; top)), to sig- 
nify the dosing of a bargain. 

3. Here may be best classed, also, the various imitations of the cries 
of animals and other natural sounds, directions and callwords for animals, 
and the more or less artiflcially composed and unintelligent words which 
are used as burdens of songs and tiielike: as, t|Opjafa, t>it>afitxa, tum^ 
tebum. 

890. As, on the one hand, the interjections are employed 
with a degree of conventionality, like the other constituents of 
language, so, on the other hand, many words that are proper 
parts of speech are very commonly used in an exclamatory way, 
quite as if they were interjections. Such are ^ci(, * hail ! ' gott* 
lob, * praise God ! ' bctnal^r, * God forbid I ' fort, tnca, * away I ' 
fic^, * behold,' brat), *well done!' etc.; and the whole series of 
oaths and adjurations. 

a. The ordinary equivalent of our alas, letber, is an abbreviation of the 
phrase tt)a« mir nod) I e i b c r tfl, * what is yet more painful to me * (or 
something equivalent to this), and is capable of being introduced, parenthe- 
tically, at almost any point in the phrase — even, when put first, some- 
times causing inversion, like an adverb. 

391. The exclamatory or interjectional mode of expression pre- 
vails to no small extent in the practical use of language, when emo- ' 
lion or eagerness causes the usual set framework of the sentence, 
the verb and its subject, to be throws aside, and only the em- 
phatic elements to be presented at all. 

Thus, cud| gur (grbin erttSrenI ber DcrrSt^crtfd^c gaUfhttf, 'declare you 
my heiress I the treacherous snare I' flieV! aufl ^inoud in« tocitc ?anb! 
* flee I up! out into the wide countr}'! * xq ticrpc^ bid^ ; tt)citcr ! *I under- 
stand you: further!' 
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The grammatical forms most fVeqnently thus used are the nominative of 
address (or " vocative : " 214), and the imperative. 

892. Some of the interjections are also brought into a kind 
of connection with the structure of the sentence, being followed 
by cases, or phrases, such as would suit a more complete expres- 
sion of the feeling they intimate. 

Thus, 0, adf, pfvLX may stand before a genitive expressing the occasion 
of the exdamatiou : as in o bed £^oren I p\n\ ber @d^anbe ! ' oh the fool I 
fie on the shame I ' — some maj take a prepositional phrase or a substan- 
tive clause after them : as, ac^ bag bu ba Uegft, * alas that thou liest 
there I ' ))fui uber ben i^eigen, * fie on the coward I ' — and nouns used in- 
teijectionallj often admit a dative object, signifying that toward which 
the feeling is^ dkected : thus, l^txi, Srii^Ung, beinem ^Bdft'm, * hail to thy 
brilliancy, oh Spring !• m^ mir, baf ic% bir ocrtraut, * woe to me, that I 
have trusted thee I ' 



WORD-FORIMATION, DERIVATION. 

Introductory Explanations^ 

393. The etymological part of grammar, as thus far treated, deals with 

the character and uses of the parts of speeoh, and of their grammatical or 

inflectional formsy which are made, from simple theines (stems, bases), chiefly 

by inflectional endings, but in part also by internal change. 

Such grammatical forms (ajong with the indeclinable particles, which 
are ultimately derived from thorn) constitute the most essential part of the 
grammatical apparatus of a language, its instrumentality for the expression of 
relations of ideas, the means by which its names of beings, quahties, acts, 
etc, are placed in connection with one another, in order to express the 
thoughts of the speaker. 

394. Another, and only less impp.i't^nt part of the same grammatical 
apparatus is the array of means by which themes of declension and oonju- 
gatign ^re formed from roots and from each oither. These means are of the 
§ame character with those already described, consiatiijig chiefly of sufSxes, 
along with a few prefixes, and supplemented by methods of internal change. 

396. There is no fundamental diversity between the two instrumentali- 
ties. The suffixes and prefixes of inflection and of derivation are equally, by 
origin, independent words, which were first uttered in connection with 
other words, then combined with the latter, and finaUy made to lose their 
independence and oonveil^ed into si^bor^in&te ^lem^nts, designating the 
relations of other more substantial and signifiqant elements. 

a. The working-rOut qf grammatical apparatus, \^ the pdyction of words 
^nee Independent to ihe concliiion of ^'e^dings' of inflection or derivation. 
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has been a part of the history of mflectiye lanf^ages, fh)m their begioDin^ 
down to modem times. Of many of the affixes formed in this way, as well 
as of some that are much more ancient, the origin can still be distinctly 
traced : but their history is to a great extent obscured by the effects of Hn- 
guistic change and corruption. Compare what is said above of the deriva- 
tion of the ending tt, forming the preterits of the New conjugation (246.3), 
and of the suffixes licS), marts, etc. (363-4); and see the author's *^ Lan- 
guage and the Study of Language," pp. 55 etc., 250 etc. 

b. The difference between the two classes of endings lies in their mode 
of application, and in the frequency and regularity of their use. Certain 
suffixes of derivation are so regularly applied to whole classes of themes, 
and produce derivatives so antdogous with forms of inflection, that they 
are convenientiy and properly treated along with the subject of inflection. 
Such are the endings er and e^ of comparatives and superlatives (133 etc.), 
and those which form the infinitives and participles of verbs. 

396. Among modem languages commonly stuoied, the German is the 
one which most fully and clearly illustrates the processes of word-forma- 
tion ; and the subject ought therefore to receive the attention of every ad- 
vanced Grerman scholar. 

397. But no known language (not even such exceptional ones as the 
Sanskrit) has preserved so much of its primitive structure that we can 
carry back the analysis of its vocabulary to the actual beginning. By the 
help, especially, of a careful and searching comparison of related languages, 
the processes of word-combination can be traced up until we discover of 
wliat sort are the ultimate elements of speech, although we are by no means 
certain of being able to point them out in their very form and substance. 

Principles, 

398. The words of German, as of other related languages, 
are believed to come ultimately from certain monosyllabic roots, 
which were not themselves distinct parts of speech, but mate- 
rial out of which were developed verbs, nouns (nouns adjective 
and nouns substantive), and pronouns ; and, through these, the 
other parts of speech. 

a. Because the roots of language are usually seen in their simplest 
form in verbs, we are accustomed to call them verbal roots ; and we also 
ordinarily call the theme of verbal inflection a " root " (237.1a), yet without 
at all intending to imply that it is an original or ultimate root. 

399. The means of derivation, through the whole history of 
development, have been chiefly suffixes or derivational endings — 
with some aid from prefixes. 

a. The almoHt exclusive use of suffixes rather than prefixes, as means 
both of inflection and of derivation, is a characteristic feature of the family 
of languages to which the German (with our own) belongs. The few pre- 
fixes employed have retained much more distinctly the character of inde- 
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pendent -words, fonning proper compounds witli those to whidh they are 
attached: that character has been lost onlj bj the inseparable prefixes 
(307) and one or two others (see below, 411.11). The negative nit is 
the onlj Grerman prefix of reallj ancient character and obscure derivation. 

400. Besides this, there have come in in German two other 
specific auxiliary methods of internal change, affecting the vowel 
of the root or primitive word. These are 

1. The modification of vowel (14^ or change of a, 0, u, an into S, 5, 

% fiu, respectively : thus, SWann, 3Wanncr, * man, men ; * gug, gflfic^ * foo<^ 

feet : ' SWau«, SWfiufc, • mouse, mice ; * alt, filter, filtcfl, * old^ elder, eldest ; » 

^orn, ^5mtetn, * com, kernel ; ' l^ange, pngt, ' I hang, he hangs ; ' flog, 

ftoge, * I flew, I might fly ; ' rot^, rBtl^en, * red, redden.' This modificatioa 

is by the Grermans called Umlaut, 'change of sound.' 

a. This is a euphonic change, coming from the assimilation of a hard 
or guttural vowel to a soft or palatal one (e, i) closely following it— al- 
though finally applied by analogy, in many single cases, where no such 
cause had been present It is of comparatively recent introduction, al- 
though, as the examples show, shared in part by the English. It is quite 
unknown in one branch of Glermauic speech, the Moeso-Gothic ; and, on 
the other hand, most highly developed in the Scandinavian tongues. 

h. In the present condition of the language, the cause of the modifica- 
tion is generally no longer to be seen, the assimilating vowel having been 
lost 

c. Some derivative words having vowels which are really the efifect of 
modification are now, usually or always, written with the simple vowels e 
(for fi or 5) or i (for fi). Again, some words show a modified vowel as the 
mere result of an irreguLftr variation of utterance, without etymological 
reason. 

2. The variation of radical vowel : as in ftngett, fang, gefungen, * sing, 
sang, sung; ' merbe, n^trb, toavh, tuurben, gemorben, from toerben, 'become ; ' 
breeze, bric^t, brac^, gebrod^en, iBrud^, from bred^en, * break.' This variation 
is by the Germans called Ablaut, * divergence of sound.' 

a. This second mode of vowel change is also, like the other, originally 
of euphonic character, one of the accidents attending the phonetic devel- 
opment of language, under the combined influences of quantity, accent, 
combination, addition of sufiQxes, and the like. But it is much more an- 
cient, being one of the characteristic peculiarities of all the Germanic 
languages j and its specific causes and mode of evolution are in gpreat part 
obscure. 

5. The ^here of action of the variation of radical vowel is in the in- 
flection of the older verbs of the language, and the formation of their ear- 
liest deriv)eitives. 

401. The modes of consonantal change which accompany the pro- 
cesses of word-formation are too various and irregular to be systemati- 
cally set forth here. Some of them will be noticed below, in connection 
with the derivatives whose formation especially calls them out 
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402. To carry back the historical analysis of German words to the 
farthest point attained by the aid of the langaages kindred with the Grerman^ 
would take tiie pupil into regions where he is a stranger, and would be un- 
profitable. Such study requires a knowledge of the older dialects, and be- 
longs to a higher stage of progress. Only the proeesses of derivation 
whose results are traceable in the existing language will be set forth; and 
those words will be treated as ^'primitiye" which hsTO no Grermau 
etymons, or more original words whence they are deriyed, even though evi- 
dence from other languages may not only show them to be deriyatiyes^ but 
also exhibit the earUer forms from which they came. 

Derivation of Verbs. 

403. Primitive Verbs, Verbs to be regarded as primitiye are 

1. The verbs of the Old conjn^tion, nearly two hundred in 

number (264-7), which constitute the most important body of 

primitive roots in the language. 

a. Several verbs of this conjugation, however, are demonstrably deriva- 
tive: thus,f4reiben(III.2), *write/from Latin acn'oo; preifen (III.2), Upraise/ 
from \preid, * value* (which comes ft-om Lat. prelum), etc. Others are 
doubtless of the same character; since, down to that period in the history 
of the language at which the mode of inflection of the New conjugation 
was introduced, all verbs, wl^ether recent or older, were inflected according 
to the Old conjugation. 

2. Many verbs of the New conjugation : as, l^aben, 'have,' fagen, 
*8ay,' rcbcn^ *talk,' fci^itfcn, 'send,' Icbcn, *live.' 

a. A number of the verbs of the New conjugation formerly belonged to 
the Old, having changed their mode of inflection under the influence of the 
tendency to extend a prevailing analogy and reduce more irregular to more 
regular forms. Others, if originally derivative, have lost the evidence of 
it. To the root of some there is a corresponding noun, and it may admit 
of question which is the more original, verb or noun. 

b. All verbs whose root, or theme of conjugation, is of more than one 
syllable are to be classed as derivative : even though, as in the case of 
f$metd)elu, * flatter,' Keltern; * climb,' the original from which they come is 
no longer to be traced. 

404. Verbs derived from Verbs, 

I. By internal change of the root itself: 

1. By change (generally, modification) of the root vowel, a class of cau- 
sative verbs are formed, taking as their direct object what was the subject 
of the simple verb: thus, fallen, *fall,' ffitten, * cause to fall,/c«;' trinlcn, 
'drink,' trantcn, * cause to drink' drench;^ fi^cn, *8it,' fc^jcn, *set; * Uegen, 
*lie,' legcn, *lay;' faugen, *suck,' fougcn, * suckle;' fasten, *go,' fil^reni, 
nead.» 
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a. As some of the examples show, this class of derivatives has its repre- 
sentatives in English also, but thej are much more numerous in German. 

2. Bj change of the final consoDant, with or without accompanying 

change of vowel, a few verbs are made, with various modification of the 

meaning of the simple verb: thus, flc^cn, * stand,* j!cttcn, * place ; ' ^angcn, 

*hang,' ^cnfcti, * execute by hanging ;* bicgcn, *bend,' bfldfen, *bow;*nei* 

gen, * incline/ tiicfen, *nod;' koad^en, *wake, watch,* koecfen, * awaken, 

arouse ; * effcn, * eat,* afeen, * corrode, etch.' 

II. By additions to the root : 

1. The suffix el forms a few diminutives, as (ad^ett; 'laugh,' Icic^eln, 

'smile; ' lieben, 'love,* Uebein, 'dally, flirt; * Iranfen, 'be sick,' Iranleln, 'bo 

sickly or ailing.* 

a. But most of the diminutive verbs in elit are derived from nouns and 
adjectives: see below, 406.11. 1. 

2. The suffix er forms a few iterative, desiderative, or causative verbs: 

as na^))en, 'flap,* llap))em, 'rattle; * (ac^en, 'laugh,* lad^ern, 'make inclined 

to laugh; * folgcn, 'follow,' folgem, 'ijifer, conclude.* 

a. But most verbs in em, as in ein, come from nouns and adjectives ; 
and those which appear to come from verbs are rather to be regarded as 
formed in imitation of such, or after their analogy. 

3. The addition of (^ gives in a few cases intensive force : as in ^dren, 
'hear,' ^ort^cn, 'hearken;* ftftnorren, 'rattle,' ft^nard^en, 'snore, snort.* 

4. 37 or ter. This is properly a French ending, representing the er or 
ir of the infinitive of French verbs ; and it forms German verbs from French 
or Latin roots: thus, flubircn, 'study,* marfd^ircn, 'march,* fj)a3icren, 'expa- 
tiate, go abroad for pleasure or exercise,* regieren, 'rule.* 

a. But a few verbs in ireti are formed, in imitation of these, from German 
words: as but^flabiren, 'spell* (from JBud)|labc, 'letter'), {(^attiren, 'shade* 
(from ©cftattcn, 'shadow*). 

&. At a certain period, about the middle of the last century, the German 
language was well-nigh swamped by the introduciion of a multitude of such 
foreign verbs in tren. The greater part of them have been cast out from 
dign^ed and literary use, but they are still rife in low colloquial and 
humorous styles. 

c. The syllable it oricrof these verbs receives the accent; and they 
therefore admit no prefix ge in the participle : see 243.3a. 

III. By prefixes to the root : 

1. By the inseparable prefixes be, ent or txsC^, cr, ge, Ucr, and gcr. 

For the derivative (or compound) verbs formed by means of these pre- 
fixes, see above, 302 etc. 

2. By separable prefixes. 

Verbs formed by means of such prefixes have no real right to be regarded 
as derivative: they are compounds, rather: see 296 etc. 

Bemark, — Derivative verbs in German coming from other verbs directly 
are quite rare ; and, of those usually regarded as so derived, some admit of 
explanation as denominatives, or as coming from nouns and adjectives. 
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405. Verbs derived from Nbuns and Adjectives. 

Verbs from nouns and adjectives are commonly called denominatives. 
They constitute in German, as in the other related languages, the great mass 
of derivative verbs. The relation of the verbal idea to the meaning of the 
primitive word is of the most varied character. Verbs from adjectives 
usually signify either, as intransltives, to be in or to pass into the condition 
denoted by the adjective, or else, as transitives, to reduce something to that 
condition. Verbs from nouns signify either to supply with that which the 
noun denotes, or to deprive of it, or to use of apply it, or to treat with it, or 
to be like it, and so on : for examples, see below. 

I. By the simple addition of the endings of coDJugation : 

1. From nouns, more usually without modification of the vowel of the 
primitive word: as, fugcn, 'set foot, find footing* (gu§, *foot*); l^aujcn, 
'house, dwell' (^aud, 'house*); grafeti, 'graze' {®xa^, 'grass'); altem, 
'grow old, age' (Stltcr, 'age'); buttcrn, 'make or turn to butter' (Sutter, 
'butter'); ^runten, 'make a show' (^runt, 'show'); arbciten, 'work' 
(Arbeit, * labor ') : — sometimes with modification of the vowel : as, ^)flugeit, 
'plough' (^ffua, 'plough'); l^amtnem, 'hammer' (jammer, 'hammer'); 
pargcn, 'fall or hurl headlong' (@turg, 'fall'). 

a. Earely, a verb is formed from a noun in the plural: as, blattent, 'turn 
over the leaves of;' etc. (flatter, 'leaves,' from ©latt). 

b. Nouns (and adjectives) ending in the unaccented syllable en reject the 
e of that syllable in the derivative verb: thus, regncn, * rain ' (9?cgcn, ' rain ') ; 
iJffnen, 'open' (off en, 'open'). 

2. From adjectiveit, usually with modification of the vowel : thus, rSt^en, 
' redden ' (rot^, 'red'); jifirfcn, 'strengthen' (ftarf, 'strong'); tobten, 'kill' 
(tobt, * dead ') ; genilgen, ' suffice ' (gcnug, 'enough '); anbetn, 'alter ' (anbcr, 
' other ') ; augent, ' utter ' (auger, * out ') ; — rarely without modification : as, 
ita^en, * draw nigh ' (na^, ' nigh ') ; alten, ' grow old ' (alt, ' old '). 

a. A number of derivative verbs are formed from adjectives in the com- 
parative degree: thus, no^cm, 'come nearer' (na^cr, 'nearer,' from na^) ; 
minbcni, ' diminish ' (mtnber, 'less '). 

II. By derivative endings, forming themes of conjugation : 

1. The ending e( forms from both nouns and adjectives (with modifica- 
tion of their vowel) verbs which have a diminutive, disparaging, or reproach- 
ful meaning : thus, f ilnfleln, ' treat in an artificial or afiected manner ' (^nfl, 
'art'); oltert^flmcln, 'be foolishly or affiectedly fond of antiquity' (Stttcr* 
t^um, 'antiquity'); fiugcln, 'subtilize, be over-critical' (Hug, ' knowing '); 
frommelit, 'affect piety, cant' (fromm, 'pious'). 

a. Compare derivatives formed from verbs by the same ending, 404.II.1. 

2. The endings f(^, J, and m form a few verbs : f d^ forms only l^errft^en, 
'rule' (§)crr, 'master'), and fcilfd^en, 'chaffer' (feil, 'cheap'); g forms 
bujeu, * to thee and thou ' (bu, * thou '), and one or two others ; cuj forms 
faulcngcn, 'play the sluggard' (faul, * lazy '), etc. 

3. The ending ig is properly one forming adjectives (below, 415.9) ; but 
it is sometimes attached both to adjectives and nouns in order to the forma- 
tion of a special theme of conjugation, by analog with the numerous verbs 
derived from adjectives ending in ig : thus, rcinigen, 'purify' (rein, 'pure') ; 
enbigen, 'end, terminate ' ((gubc, 'end'). 
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4. The ending ir forms a few verbs fh>m Qerman nouns: see 404JI.4a. 

IIL By prefixes (either with or without derivative endings) : 

1. The inseparable prefixes (except ge) form a very, large number of de- 
nommative verbs, generally without any accompanying derivative ending, 
but occasionally along with such. In these denominatives, the prefixes 
have a force analogous with that which belongs to them in composition (see 
307): thus, 

a. i3e forms transitives, denoting especially a fumishiog, making, or 
treating: thus, befeelen, * endow wi& a soul' (@eele, *soul'); begeifterit, 

* inspirit* (Oeifler, * spirits,' from ®ctfl); befreien, *freo, liberate* (fret, 
*free'); bcrcit^cm, *enrich' (rcit^cr, 'richer,* fromrei^); bcjd^bnigcti, *beau- 
tify * (f(^5n; * beautiful *) ; benod)rici^ttgen, ' inform * (9fiodJrt(^t, * news *). 

&. (Snt forma especially verbs sig^nifying removal, deprivation, and the 
like: thus, entfcmen, * withdraw* (rem, *far*); entbrofien, * strip' (blo6, 
*bare*); ent^am)ten, * behead* (^am)t, *head'); entlraften, * enervate' 
(^oft, * power*); eitt^eitigen, 'desecrate* (^eilig, *holy*); entroaffncn, 

* disarm * (©aff eu, * weapon *), 

c. @r forms transitives, intransitives, and reflexives, chiefly fVom adjec- 
tives, and signifying a passing into, or a reduction to, the state signified by 
the adjective: thus, er^arten, *grow hard,' cr^drten, 'make hard* (^rt, 
*hard*); erntattcn, *tire' (matt, * weary'); ergfimen, * complete* (ganj, * en- 
tire*); emtebrigen, * humble *(nicbrtg, *low*); erlofcn, 'release* (log, 'loose'); 
ermettem, 'extend* (meiter, 'wider,' fromtneit); erflarcn, 'explain* (ttar, 
' clear *) : — but sometimes with more irregular meaning, from adjectives or 
nouns: thus, erobern, 'conquer* (ober, 'superior'); erinnent, 'remind* 
(inner, ' interior ') ; crgrunbcn, ' fathom, explore * (@runb, ' bottom '). 

d. $er has nearly the same value and office as er, but is more prevail- 
ingly transitive in effect : thus, tieranbcni, ' alter * (anbcr, * other ') ; Deret* 
tcln, ' frustrate * (citcl, * vain *) ; oergniigen, * gratify * (gcnug, * enough *) ; t>a* 
langern, ' lengthen ' (Ifingcr, ' longer,* m)m lang) ; t)erglo(cn, ' vitrify, glaw * 
(@Ia«, 'glass'); oerfitbcm, 'plate with silver " (©ifbcr, 'silver'); t>txa\Un, 

* become antiquated * (att, ' old *). 

e. 3ct forms a very few derivatives : as, xerPeifd^cn, 'lacerate* (^t\\d), 
'flesh'); gcrglicbcm, 'dismember' (©licber, 'limbs,' fVom ©licb). 

2. A small number of denominatives are formed with the separable j re- 
fixes: such are abbac^en, 'unroof* (!S)ad^, 'roof'); audfemcn, 'remove the 
stone or kernel of (^cm, 'kernel*); cmlerfcm, 'imprison* (^cr!er, 'pri- 
son *) ; umamicn, ' embrace * {^xm, ' arm *) ; auf muntern, * cheer up ' (mun* 
tcr, * cheerful *) ; auSttJciten, * widen * (mcit, * wide *). 

406. Verbs derived from Particles. 

A few verbs are derived from other parts of speech by the same roetms 
as from nouns and ac^ectives. 




indict, 'hurrah I'). 
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DEBITATIOk OF NoiTNB. 

407. Primitive Nowm, 

1. Primitiye nouns are In part monosyllabic words which contain no evi- 
dent sign of their really deriyative nature^ and of which the original roots 
are no longer traoeable in German. 

Such are 90'^ann, ^man,* ^vA, 'house,' $aum, 'tree,' llttib, * child,' 
©oil, * people,' gu6, 'foot' 

2. In part they are words of more than one syDabla, the evident products 
of composition or derivation, containing elements more or less closely ana- 
logous with those by which other recognizable derivatives are formed, but 
coming from roots of which they are the only remaining representatives. 

Such are 9?amc, 'name,' ^abe, *boy,' Slugc, 'eye,' (Srbe, 'earth,' 3Satcr, 

* father,' %^&Mx, ' daughter,' Gaffer, ' water,' )Boge(, ' bird,' 9^abc(, ' needle,' 
@egel, 'sail' 

a. Some of the words in both these classes are traceable by comparison 
of the kindred languages to earlier roots from which they are descended : 
thus, iD^ann is usually (though doubtfully) referred to a root man^ ' think ' 
(the same with metnen, ' think, mean ' ) ; ^inb comes from the root gax^ 
' generate; ' gug is Identical with Latin pes^ Greek t^ous^ coming from pad^ 

* walk ; ' iRome goes back to ^iid, ' know ; ' Softer to Mi^ ' draw the breast, 
milk,' and so on. 

408. Nouns derived from Verbs. 

I. By yariAtlon of vowel (SlHaut: see 400.2) alone, without 
added ending. 

Thus, SBanb, * volume,* ©unb, * bond,' from binben, * bind ; * @i^, * seat' 
@a^, * sediment' @a6f * settler,' from p^cn, * sit; ' 3ug, ' draft,' from gtchcri, 
'draw; ' 2^ritt, 'step,' from trctcn, 'tread; ' @prud), ' speech,' from fprccqcru 

* speak ; ' (Sprung, * spring,' from (J)ringcn, ' spring.' 

a. All these words originally had endings of deriyation, which have 
become lost by phonetic corruption. They are prevailingly masculine. 

h. Tu words thus derived appear sometimes irreg^ular alterations of the 
root, especially of its final consonant, as the examples in part show. 

e. The relation of meaning of such deriyatiyes to the idea of action, state, 
or quality expressed by the yerbal root is very yarious : but they signify in 
general either the act or quality itself, or the result of the action, or the 
person or thing that acts, or to which the state or quality belongs. 

II. By brief and obscure endings, relics of earlier fiiller forms, 
and no longer producing distinct classes of derivatives, with de- 
finable modifications of the radical meaning. Such endings are 

1. %tf be, t (ft, ft), b: thus, ©ilrbe, 'burden,' from bfirra, 'bear;' 
(Scfiarte, * notch,' from fc^crcn, * shear ; ' Ro^rt, * passage,' from fa^rcn, * go ; ' 
@(^rtft, 'document,' from fe^rcibcn, 'write;' Stroc^t, 'dress,' from tragen, 
*wear;' ©runfl, 'heat,' from brcnncn, 'bum;' iunfl, 'art,' from fcnncn, 
'know;' ^unft, 'coming,' from fommen, 'come;' ©ranb, 'combustion,' 
from brenncn, * burn.' 
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2. @, which fonns a very large number of derivatives : thus, Biabr, ' tle»' 
ihm biHbm^ 'bind;' ©prad^, * language,* fron \lfmiftttr *speak;'®abe, 
*gift,' from gebra, 'give; * ^t^ 'fff,' ftwa fitfgm, *fly.' 

a. The derivatives of this class also share in the variation of radical 
vowel, and in the irregular alterations of the final consonant of the root, 
which characterize the older words of the language. Thej are of as various 
meaning as those of the preceding class. Their gender is prevailingly fem- 
inine — exceptions being appellations of males (persons and animals), and a 
few that are of anomalous character. 

UI. By endings of more distinct fonn, and more uniform and 
definable meaning. 

The most important of these we will take up in alphabetical order, for 
the sake of more convenient reference. 

1. (St. This sufiSz is of foreign origin, being derived from the Latin and 
French io, ie. It was used originally only to form derivatives from nouns 
(see below, 410.2), but has come also to form fbom verbs ending in ein and 
ern abstract nouns of action, often with a disparaging or contemptuous im- 
plication: thus, @(^mcit^e(et, * flattery.* from fc^mctqdn, * flatter;* Sfinbes 
lei, * trifling,' from tonbcln, * trifle;* ^lauberei, * chit-chat,* from plaubern, 

* chatter; * ^ttubcrct, * witchcraft,* firom gaubern, 'practise magic* 

a. Words formed with et are feminine, and take the accent upon this 
syllable, as is required by the derivation of the suffix. 

2. (S(. This suffix forms a considerable dass of masculine derivatives, 
denoting generally an instrument, quite rarely an actor: thus, ^ebel, 4ever,* 
from ^cocn^ * raise; * 2)c(fct, * cover,' from beef en, * cover; * ©cbCogcJ, * mallet,* 
from frf)(aqeTt, *beat; * ^(^lilffcl, *key,* from ft^liegen, *lock; * gmcjcl, * wing,* 
from flicgeii, *fly.* 

a. But a great many nouns in the language ending in el are from lost 
or unknown roots, and therefore have the value of primitive words (407.2) : 
some of these are feminine or neuter: as are also some others, whose gen- 
der ia determined by their signification. 

3. @n. Besides forming the infinitives of all verbs (237.1a), which, 
when used as ordinary nouns, are neuter (340), en is the suffix of deriva- 
tion of a considerable dass of masculine nouns, as ^iffen, ^bit,* from betgen, 

* bite; * ©rabcn, * ditch,* fit>m grabcn, * dig; * ©c^aben, * harm,* from fd^aben, 

* injure.* 

a. Of the numerous words of obscure etymology in en, a few are neuter, 
but none are feminine. 

4. @r. This suffix forms numerous masculine nouns denoting an actor: 
thus, 9tcitcr, * rider,* from reitcn, *ride;* Wlaitx, 'painter,' from moten, 

* paint;* Stfinjer, 'dancer,* from tanjen, 'dance;' ^fidcr, 'baker,' from 
bacf en, ' bake.' With these are closely akin a few names of instruments, 
as ^o^rcr, 'auger,* from boljren, 'bore;* B^ifi^^f 'pointer,* from ;|etgen, 

* point* 

a. Of the older words ending in er, and requiring to be reckoned as 
primitives (407.2), many are feminine or neuter. 

b, @r also forms classes of derivative nouns from nouns : see 410.3. 

6. £tng forms from verbs chiefly masculine nouns denoting the recipient 
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of the verbal action: thus, gtnbHng, 'foundling,' from finben, *find;' Scl^r* 
ling, * pupil,' from Icftren, * teach;' (Sougling, * suckling,' from faugcn, 
' suckle.' 

a. For the derivatiyes in ling from nouns and adjectiyes, see 409JI.4 
410.6, 

6. ^\% This suflSz is chiefly used in German to form abstract nouns 
from verbs : much less often, like the corresponding English ness, to pro- 
duce similar derivatives from adjectives (see 409.11.5). Such abstracts 
come especially from derivative verbs and those compounded with io sepa- 
rable prefixes, as he, tv, Der ; sometimes seeming to be formed from the par- 
ticiple rather than the simple verbal root Like all abstract noiins, they 
may admit of use also as concretes, or pass wholly over into such. Ex- 
amples are ^cugntg, * testimony,' from geugen, * testify;' ^inbemig, * hin- 
drance,' from l)iubem, 'hinder;' ©egrabniS, * burial,' from begrabcn, 
*bury;' (Srctgmfi, * occurrence,* from creignen, 'occur;' SBcr^aitnig, 'rela- 
tion,' from ber^alten, 'stand related ;''@eft(inbmg, 'confession,' from ge|le« 
^en (gcflanben), 'confess; '©cfangnig,* prison,' from gcfangen, 'imprisoned.' 

a. The greater number of nouns in nig are neuter, but a score or more 
of them are feminine, especially such as have retained more fully their ab- 
stract meaning. A few, as (Srfpornig, ^rtenntnig, are feminine when used 
abstractly, but neuter as concretes. 

T. @oI, jet. These are two different forms of the same original suffix,* 
which at first and more properly formed nouns from nouns, but whose exist- 
ing derivatives are to be referred almost exclusively to verbal roots, and are 
akin in meaning with those in nig. @el is used only in concretes. Thus, 
<Bdjxd\aif ' fate,' from jdbidcn, ' send ; ' 3rrfal, ' error,' from irren, * wander; ' 
Ueberbletbfel, ' remnant,^ from tiberbletben, ' remain over ; ' S^dt^fel, ' riddle,' 
from rot^cu, ' guess.' 

a. Derivatives in fal and fe( are neuter, excepting two or three in fal 
(^^rangfaf, iO^ii^fal, Sriibfal), which may also be used as feminine. 

8. Ung. This suffix is nearly equivalent in meaning and application 
with our ing forming verbal nouns ("participial infinitives," not present 
participles), but is peculiar in that it is hardly used except with derivative 
and transitive verbs. The nouns it forms admit an object (objective geni- 
tive: 216,2h) nearly as regularly as the verbs from which they come. 
Many of the nouns in ung, like other abstracts, pass over into concrete use ; 
and such as come from reflexive verbs have an intransitive force. Examples' 
are gil^rung, 'leading, conduct;' ^elebrung, 'instruction;' @rfinbung, 
'invention;' ^ergebung, 'forgiveness; ' Sbcmcrfung, 'remark; * S3cbcutung, 
'meaning; ' S3crocgung, 'motion ; ' 9icigung, ' affection '—from ffi^rcn *lead,' 
bcle^ren, ' instruct,' and so on. 

a. The derivatives in ung are feminine without exception. 

9. Besides the suffixes above detailed, there are a few of infrequent use: 
such are anb (properly the old participial ending), in ^eilanb, ' Savior,' from 




and one or two others, of too little consequence to be worth noting. @d^aft 
(410.7) and t^iim (410.8) also form from verbal roots two or three deriva- 
tives, as SBanberfd^aft, Sad^St^um. 
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- 409. Nouns derived finym Adjectives. • 

L 1. That the adjective, of either number and of any gender, is capable 

of use directly as a noun, still retaining its adjective declension, was pointed 

out above (at 129), and needs no further notice. 

2. A few nouns are derived from adjectives without a sufiQx, being iden- 
tical with the adjective theme, but being declined as independent (neuter) 
substantives: such are 92ot^, 'red; ' (§>xM, ' green; ' ^t&^i, 'right ; ' (S>Vii, 

* property, goods.' 

II. Nouns derived by*the aid of suffixes. 

1. (S. The sufi&x e forms feminine abstracts (convertible into concretes) 
from primitive adjectives, the vowel of which is always modified if capable 
of it Thus, ®rogc, 'greatness,* @tttc, 'goodness,' Sreue, 'truth,* 2^icfe, 
'depth; * from grog, * great,' eto. 

2. $eit. This sufiSz is the same with our head and Tiood (in Godhead^ 
manhood, etc.), and forms feminine abstracts both from nouns (see below, 
410.5) and from adjectives. Thus, gret^eit, ' freedom,' J^iinb^ett, ' blind- 
ness,' Sllbeni^eit, ' stupidity ; ' from fret, * free,' etc. 

8. ^ett is originally the same sufiBx with ^ett, taking the place of the 
latter after most primitive a^ectives ending in el and tv, and after all those 
formed by the suflSxes bar, ig, \xd), and fam. Thus, (Sitclleit, ' vanity,' 
SBittertcit, 'bitterness,' 2)anlborIcit, 'gratitude,' ©iUigtcit, 'cheapness,* 
§oflid^teit, 'courtesy,' ©^arjamlett, 'economy;' from cttc(, 'vain,' etc. To 
many adjectives, the additional adjective sufi&x tg (415.9) is added, with 
lett after it, instead of, or along with, leit alone: thus, from ftein, 'small,' 
we have both ^Icin^ctt and l^leintgfcit ; from f flg, ' sweet,' ©uftigtcit ; from 
ftanb^aft, 'steadfast,' @tanb^aftigfcit; from trculo«, 'faithless,* Xrcutofigfcit. 

4. lOing forms a few masculine personal nouns from adjectives : thus, 
grcmbting, 'stranger,' Siingting, 'youth;* from fremb, 'strange,' Jung, 
' young.* Por derivatives with ling from verbs and nouns, see 408.1IL6, 
410.6. 

5. 9Hg (see 408.111.6) forms only four nouns from adjectives : namely, 
ginlicmtl, 'darkness,* ©cl^etmnig, 'secrecy,' SBilbnifi, 'wilderness,' @lcid^* 
nig, 'likeness.' 

6. ©d^aft is chiefly employed in forming nouns from nouns (see 410.7) ; 
only a few adjectives admit it, as @cineinfd)aft, ' community,* ©cfangcn* 
fd^aft, 'imprisonment,' (Sigenft^aft, 'peculiarity;' from gcmcin, 'common,* 
eta For the derivation etc. of fd^aft see below, 410.7. 

7. %t\, from £^eil, 'part,' forms fractidnal numerals from ordinals: see 
207.2. 

8. ^um, like fc^aft, is a suffix applied chiefly to nouns : see below, 
410.8. A few adjectives take it, as ^ietd^t^um, 'wealth,' (Stgent^um, 

* property; ' from retdft, 'rich,' eigen, 'own.' 

9. Yet rarer suffixes are ung (compare 408.III.8, 410.9) in f^eflung, 
' fortress,' from f ep, ' strong ; — idftt in ©idlest, ' thicket,' from bid, ' thick ; '— 
utfi inSlrmut^, 'poverty,' from arm, 'poor;' — cnb in 3ugcnb, 'youth,' 
from jung, 'young.' 

410. Nouns derived from Nouns, 

1. (S^eu, lein. These arc equivalent suffixes, forming from nouns (al- 
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ways with modification of the yowel of the latter, if it be one admitting 
modification) neuter diminutives : thus, ^au^d^eit, ' little house : ' SD'^ann^ 
c^en, 'litUe man, mannikin;' ^Mblcin, 'Uttie boy;' S3ud^leiTt, * little 
book.* 

a. These suffixes correspond to the English diminutive eodiogs kin and 
ling (in gosling^ duckHng, etc.). d^ett belongs more to the northern dialects 
of German, letn (often shortened in popular use to el or (e) to the south- 
ern; but in the literary language their respective use is mainly deter- 
mined by considerations of euphony, and many words admit the addition 
of either. 

b. The words formed by these suffixes often add to their meaning as 
diminutives, or substitute for it, an implication of intimacy or tenderness. 
Some of them have a well-established value as independent words : such 
are grfiiifein, * young lady, Miss;' SWobc^en, 'girl; * Wtanndjtii and S^cib^cn, 
< male and female of an animal species.' 

2. (SL The foreign origin of the suffix ei was explained above (408. 
III.1). As added to nouns, it indicates especially the state, condition, or 
occupation of a person ; also sometimes the place where an occupation 
is carried on : thus, 3aAeret, ' sportsmanship,' from 3(igcr, ' hunter ; ' 
3)ru(fcret, 'printing-establishment,' from !5)rudcr, 'printer.' In a few 
words it has a collective force: thus, 92eiterei, 'cavalry,' from dletttt, 
* rider.' 

a. As it is itself accented, this sufilx was added most easily to unac- 
cented terminatioual syllables, as ef and er ; and there are but few words 
— ^as SIbtci, * abbacy,' ^ogtet, ' bailiwick ' — in which it is appended to rad- 
ical syllables. Being oftencst used after er, it has come to assume cr in 
many cases as a prefix to itself, forming a kind of compound suffix eret, 
which is freely used with words accented on the final : thus, @tla\)erci, 
'slavery,' ItHuberei, 'childishness,' @(^etmerei, 'roguery;* from ©tfao, 
' slave,' etc. 

b. Especially in its recent derivatives, ei is apt to convey a disparaging 
implication: for example, 3urifieret, 'lawyer's doings,' as compiutKi with 
3uri8prubeng, 'jurisprudence.' 

3. @r. a. Besides the numerous derivatives which it forms from verbs < 
(408.IIL4), er makes many names of a personal agent from nouns express- 
ing the thing dealt with or acted upon: as, ©dnger, 'singer,' from ^ang, 

' song; * (S^afer, ' shepherd,' from @(^af, ' sheep ; * partner, 'gardener,' from 
@arten, 'garden.' 

b. It is also added to names of countries and towns, to indicate a native 
or inhabitant of the same: thus, <B6iWt\^tv, 'Switzer; ' Berliner, 'inhabitant 
of Berlin; ' £ctp;itger, 'man from Leipzig.* 

These nouns are then frequently employed as uninflected acyectives: 
see 416.5. 

c For the same purpose, it is sometimes combined with Latin endings, 
forming the compound suffixes antx and en|er : thus, ^merifaner, * American,* 
Stt^cnicnfer, 'Athenian.' 

d. After nouns, as after verbs, it is in a few cases irregularly converted 
intouer: thus, @l5(fncr, 'bell-rhiger,'from®lo(fe, ' bell ; ' $arfncr, 'harper,' 
from ©arfc, 'harp.' 

e. It forms a small number of masculines answering to femlnines in e: 
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thus, SBtttttcr, 'widower,* from S3itttt>e/ widow ; ' Xauhtv, *oodc-pigeoV 
from XavLht, * dove.* 

4. 3n (sometimes spelt inn). This suffix fonns feminine from mascub'ne 
appellations: thus, ^trtin, 'shepherdess,' from $trt, 'shepherd^* j^bnigtn, 
* queen,* from Jfonig^ 'king;' ^rcunbin, 'female friend;* ^5(^tn, 'female 
cook; * ?6tt)in, 'lioness; * gran;|bftn, 'French woman; * ©crlinerin, 'woman 
of Berlin.* It is also added to titles to signify the wife of the person to 
whom the title belongs: as, $fanerin, 'pastor's wife;* ^rofeffonn, 'Mrs. 
Professor.* 

3n usually requires modification of the radical Towel, but there are (as 
the examples show) numerous exceptions. 

5. $ett, like our Tiead and Tiood^ forms abstracts, and a few ooUectives, 
from nouus as well as from adjectiyes (409.II.2) : thus, ©ott^eit, ' Grod- 
head;* ^inbl^ett, 'childhood;* jt^or^eit, 'folly;* SD^enfc^^eit, 'humanity;' 
©eijlUt^fcit, 'clergy.' 

6. ?tng forms a few masculine personal names frt)m nouns, as from verbs 
(408.m.5) and adjectives (409.II.4): such are Sa^rling, 'yearling,' ^iiid)U 
Uug, *ftigitivo,' ©ttnjiang, 'favorite.* 

7. a. ©d^aft is the same with our ship (in lordship, worship^ etc.), and is 
derived from fd^affen, ' shape, create ; * it signiOcs primarily the shape or 
make of anjrthing, then its character, office, rank, and the like : thus, ($rennb« 
f(^aft, * friendship,* ©cfanntfd^aft, 'acquaintance,* SBormunbjd^oft, 'guardian- 
ship.* All its derivatives are of the feminine gender. 

b. It forms also a number of collectives: as, ^rieflerfc^aftr 'priesthood,* 
©icnerfc^aft, * body of servants,* ©cfeUjc^oft, 'company,* Sanbfcgaft, 'land- 
scape.* 

8. ^^um, our dom (in kingdom, wisdom^ etc) is also a noun, of obscure 
derivation, but of meaning and application as a suffix nearly akin with those 
of )c^oft (above, 7). Its derivatives are neuter, with only two or three 
exceptions (namely 3rrt^um, ^etc^t^um, and, according to the usage of 
some, ^emetSt^um and SBadl^^t^um), which are masculine. It forms nouns 
signifying character, rank, or authority, which tlien, in a few cases, come to 
mean that over which authority is exerted: thus, ?Rittcrt^um, 'chivalry,* 
^apflt^um, 'papacy,* (S^riflcnt^um, 'Christendom,* iSnigt^um, 'kmgdom,' 
gflrflent^um, * principality.* 

9. Suffixes forming a few isolated words are rl(^ in @anfert(^, 'gander,* 
from ®an8, 'goose,* gfiftnrid^, 'ensign,* from goljne, 'banner,* etc. ;--ung in 
one or two collective words like SSalbung, ' woodland,* from SBolb, ' forest ; * 
— atl) in ^cimat^, * home,' from $eim, * home.* 9^6 (408.III.6) appears to 
form a derivative or two from nouns, as in ©flnbnifi, 'covenant,' from ^unb, 
'tie; '—also fal (408.IIL7X as in WWfioX, 'distress,* from 2Jifl^c, 'toil* 

411. Noun9 formed by means of prefixes, 

L A very large number of nouns contain as their initial elements the 
verbal preiixes, both separable and inseparable (297). For the most part, 
however, they are not formed as nouns by means of thiose prefixes, but are 
derivatives, according to the methods explaiaed above (408), from verbs 
compounded separably or inseparably. The only exceptions are, a con- 
siderable dass formed by ge (below, ill), and an occasional anomalous case 
like ^n^d^e, 'rising ground,* from ^b^e, 'height* 
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IL The proper prefixes forming nouns are very few in number, 
namely as follows: 

1. @e. This common prefix fonns a large number of derivatire nouns, 
both from nouns and from yerbs, having in general a collective or frequenta- 
tive character. Thus, 

a. Collectives from nouns, generally with modification of vowel, some- 
times with other more irregular vowel changes : such are @eflraud^, ' shrub- 
bery^,* from @trau(^, * shrub ; * @ettj6(f, * cloud-mass,' from SBotfCr ' doud ; ' 
©ebirg or @ebtrae, ^ mountain-range,' from i@erg, * mountain ^ ' @efieber, 
* plumage,' from §eber, ' feather.* 

b. A. few collective or associative personal appellatives, from nouns or 
verbs, in which ge has nearly its original meaning (307.5) of 'with : ' thus, 
©cfpictc, * playfellow,* from fpielcn, ' play ; * Ocfaljrtc, * companion,' from 
fasten, 'go;' ©coattcr, 'godfather,' from ^attx, 'father;' ©efc^tntpcr, 
' brothers and sisters,' from ©(^tneflcr, ' sister.' 

c. From verbs, nouns signifying either the means or the effect of the 
verbal action : thus, ©cl^or, ' sense of hearing,' from Pren, ' hear ; ' @c* 
tuc^r, * weapon,' from hjc^rcn, ' defend ; ' ®cbet, ' prayer,' from bitten, * ask ; ' 
©cmfitbe, 'painting,' from ntalcit, 'paint.' 

d From verbs, frequentative or intensive abstracts, or nouns significant 
of the verbal action : thus, ©t^px^dj, ' conversation,' from fpred^eit, ' speak ; ' 
©cfpfitt, ' mockery,' from jtoottcn, ' mock ; ' ©cprfingc, ' pageantry,' from 
t)rangen, 'make a show; * ©etdfc, 'din,' from tofcn, 'roar.' 

Remarks, e. These are the leading uses of the prefix ge ; but in not a 
few of the derivatives it forms, its effect is too indistinct or various to be 
brought under any classification. 

/. As the examples show, the words formed with ge exhibit the variation 
as well as the modification of vowel, and are either without sufiSx, or 
take one of the simpler suffixes (408.11.), especially e. In many words, 
this e may be either added or omitied. 

g. Excepting the class under h, above, which are masculine, the nouns 
formed with ge are nearly all neuter. Masculine are only about a dozen 
(©cbraucfi, Oebante, @cfatten, ©e^alt, ®tnu% ©crucft, Oefong, ®ef(]^mo(f, 
©cflanf, ©etuinn, ©ctninnft)*; feminuie, the same number (®cberbe, ©cbii^r, 
©cburt, ©ebulb, ©efa^r, ©emeinbe, ©enilge, ®efc§ic§te, ©efd^mutfl, ©eflalt, 
©cwalt, ©cnjfi^r). 

h. A few nouns, as ®\fid, 'luck, happiness,' @taube, 'belief,' contain 
the prefix ge, abbreviated to a simple g. 

2. Tli^» This pgrefix is the same with the English mis, and has a simi- 
lar office. Its value is rather that of a compounded element than of a 
f>refix. It takes always the principal accent, and does not affect the 
gender of the nouns to which it is prefixed. Thus, SJitggrtff, 'mistake; ' 
2Jiiffet^at, ' misdeed ; ' SWtfegunft, ' disfavor ; * SWigbel^ogen, ' discomfort' 

3. Utt is, as in English, the negative prefix. It is used with nouns more 
often than in cur language, always taking the accent, without affecting the 
gender; it either signifies actual negation, or implies something unnatural, 
repugnant, or injurious. Thus, Unred^t, ' wrong,' Unbanf, * ingratitude,' Un* 
gtiid, ' misfortune,' Unjlnn, ' nonsense ; '—Unmenfc^, 'unnatural monster,' 
Ungcflalt, ' misshapen form,' Unt^at, ' misdeed.' 
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4. Ur. This is, as has been ah^acly pointed out (307^), the same word 
originally with the inseparable prefix er, and ultimately identical with ou8, 
' out' In a few words it still has a meaning akin with that of er : thus, 
Urtljcil, * judgment' (ert^ciCcn, * assign'), Urlaub, * leave ' (crtaubcit, * per- 
mit 'X Urhtnbe, ^ document,' Urf))rung, * origin,' and so on. But in most of 
the derivatives which it forms it has an intensive force, with the distinct 
implication of originality or primitiveness : thus, Urfa(!^e, * cause (original 
or fundamental thing),' Urtnclt, * primitive world,' Urbilb, * archetype,' Ur* 
grogootcr, * greatgrandfather.' 

a. Ur always takes the accent, and it leaves unchanged the gender of 
the word to which it is prefixed. 

5. (§x^ is identical in derivation and meaning with our prefix archf and 
denotes what is eminent or superior in Its kind. In respect to accent and 
gender, it is like the three prefixes last treated of. Thus, (£rgenge(, arch- 
angel ; ' Qvfi^tviOQ, * arch-duke ; ' (Srgbieb, * arch-thief 

6. ^nt', originally the same with the inseparable prefix ent (307.3;, 
appears in the present language only in Snttoort, 'answer' (from 9Bort, 
* word 'X and SntU^, * countenance.' 

412. From other parts of speech than thoso treated above, nouns are 
only with the greatest rarity formed directly, or otherwise than through the 
medium of derivative a^'ectives or verbs. Such words as 92teberung, *' low- 
land,' from Tticbcr (adverb), *down,' and ^nnung, 'guild,' from in, *in,' are 
anomalies in the German system of word-derivation. 

Derivation of Adjectives. 

413. Primitive Adjectives. 

Primitive adjectives, like primitive nouns (407X may be divided into two 
classes : 

1. Simple monosyllabic a^'ectives, the evidences of whose originally 
derivative character are effaced : thus, gut, * good,' (ang, * long,' arm, 'poor,* 
^art, 'hard,' griln, * green.' 

2. Adjectives containing an evident element of derivation, and analogous 

with those derived from known primitives, but coming from roots which 

are now lost: thus, trfigc, *lazy,' Inciter, 'cheerful,' ebcn, 'even,' buttle^ 

*dark.' 

a. Some of these, as of the " primitive " nouns (407.a), admit of beihg 
traced to more primitive roots by the researches of comparative philology. 

414. Adjectives derived without Suffix or Prefix, 

Adjectives coming frt)m verbal roots by simple variation of the radical 
vowel, without a suffix (like nouns : see 408.1.), are very few in German : 
examples are brad^, ' fallow,' from brec^en, ' break up ; ' c^Iatt, ' smooth,' from 
glciten, * sh'p ; ' bid, * thick,' from the root of gcbct^'en, * thrive ; ' flild, 
*4e^d,' from flicgcn, * fly.' 

415. Adjectives derived by Suffix. 

As the various endings forming adjectives are, almost without ezoep- 

9 
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tion, used in derivation from different parts of speech, it will be more con- 
Tenient to treat all the nses of each one together, taking the suflBxes up in 
their alphabetical order. 

1. ^ax. This suffix is regarded as a derivatiyo from the Terb baren, 
*bear, carry/ It was of infrequent use in ancient Grerman, and ocljas 
attached to nouns. 

a. Examples of its use with nouns are bienflbar, ' serviceable (service- 
bringing) ; ' fnit^tbar, ' fruitful (fruit-bearing) ; ' furd^tbar, * terrible; ' gong* 
bor, * current; ' fid^tbor, * visible.* 

b. In modem usage, it forms a large class of derivatives from verbs (al- 
most always transitive), having the meaning of our adjectives m cible, or 
indicating capability to endure the action of the verb ; thus, egbor, * eatable/ 
geniepbor, * enjoyable/ t^etlbar, * divisible,* unbetno^nbar, 'uninhabitable;' 
— unfe^tbor, ' incapable of failing.* 

c Very rarely, it is added to an adjective : thus, offenbar, ' evident,' 
from offcn, * open.* 

2. (Sn, em. The suffix en forms (from nouns) adjectives denoting 
material or kind: thus, golben, * golden,' tnoUen, * woolen,' irben, 'earthen,* 
eic^en, 'oaken.' To words ending in er, only n is added: thus, lu))fem, 
'of copper,* filbem, 'of silver,* Icbem, 'leathern.* Out of the frequency 
of this combination has grown in recent use the form ttn, which was 
perhaps at first applied only to nouns forming a plural in er — thus, ^olgem, 
' wooden,* from ©oC;| (pi. ^6^ex), ' wood ' — but is now used indiscriminately, 
requiring modification of the vowel of its primitive : thus, bleiem, ' leaden,* 
t^bnern, ' of day (2^on),* ftfi^lem, ' of steel (@to^l).* 

3. dtif enb. These endings, forming respectively the past participle 
of verbs of the Old conjugation, and the present participle of all verbs, 
are proper adjective suffixes, but need only be mentioned here,- as their 
uses form a part of the subject of verbal conjugation, and have been al- 
ready explained (see 349 eta). 

4. (St, efl. These are the endings by which are formed, from simple 
a^'ectives, adjective .themes of the comparative and superlative degpree 
(see 133 eta): also, fl forms ordinal numerals from cardinals (see 203). 

6. C^* The patronymic nouns formed by* the suffix er from names of 
countries or towns (410r3&) are very commonly used also with the value 
of adjectives. When so used, they are not subject to declension, but are 
treated as if they were compounded with the noun which they qualify. 
Thus, ©crtincr ©lau, ' Berlin blue : ' ba« ©tragburger SKftnfier, "^the Strag. 
burg cathedral ; * brr ^etpj^iger 3J^ef| e, ' of the Leipsic fair.' 

6. @t forms the past participle of verbs of the New conjugation : see 
246, 349 eta 

1. ^aft. This suffix is regarded as derived from ^aben, ' have,' or ^af« 
ten, ' ding,' indicating primarily the po&session or a&esion of the quality 
designated by the words to which it is attached. 

a. It forms derivative adjectives especially from nouns signifying 
quality: thus, tugenb^aft, ' virtuous,' fflnb^aft, 'sinful,' ft^rcd^aft, 'fright- 
ful,' ftanb^aft, ' steadfast ; ' — but also, not infrequently, from names of per^ 
sons and things: thus, mann^aft, 'manful,' meiper^aft, 'masterly,' leibl^aft, 
' bodily.' 
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h. It is added to only a few yerbal roots: as in Mol^n^aft, 'resident,' 
fd^tDa^^Qft, * loquacious.' 

c Onlj three acyeotives admit it, namely bodl^aft, * malicious,' IranT^aft, 

* sickly,' maftrl^aft, * true.' 

d. To l^af t is sometimes added the farther ending ig, as in teibl^afttg, 
kDol^r^aftig ; and this addition is always made before the sufi&z fett, forming 
abstract nouns (409.II.3) : thus, Sugenbl^aftigfeit, ' yirtuousness.' 

8. 3(^t forms adjectives only from concrete nouns, especially such as 
denote material : thus, fleini^t, * stony,' bomtcbt, ' thorny,* fatgicbt, * salty.' 
Its office is hardly distinguishable from that of tg (below, 9)j ana, in pres- 
ent use, its derivatives are almost superseded by those in tg, and are but 
seldom met with. Only t^bric^t, ' foolish,' is in familiar use, and is also 
peculiar in exhibiting the modification of vowel, and in being formed from 
a personal appellation (Sl^or, * fool '). 

9. 3g. This suffix is the same with our y (in sUmyj holy^ easy, etc.), 
and forms, from every part of speech, a very large number of German 
adjectives, which are constantly increasing by new derivatives. Thus, 

a. Prom nouns, of every class : thus, mfit^tig, * mighty,' gflnflig, * favor- 
able,' fti^ulbig, * guilty,' bur|Hg, * thirsty,' bJutig, * bloody,' tt)fi|fcrig, * watery,' 
bi(fI5))ftg, 'thickheaded,' langarmig, 'longarmed.' 

h. From verbs: thus, f^iumig, ' dilatory,' nad^gtebig, 'yielding,' gefSEig, 

* obliging.' 

c. From adjectives, in a few cases only: thus, giltig, 'kind,' DbQtg, 
'complete;' — and from the possessive and other pronominal adjectives, 
as meintg, 'mine,' etc. (169.5), fetbig, 'self-same' (169.3), jentg, 'yon' 
(168^ einig, 'only, some' (189). 



d. From indeclinable words, namely prepositions, adverbs, and adverbial 
ooi^unctions of various kinds: thus, t)ong, 'former,' from Dor, 'before;' 




to the case in hand,' from bcgfaKd, 'in that case.' 

e. The addition of ig to other adjective endings before the suffix leit has 
been noticed above (409.II.3) ; also to boft in forming adjectives (above, *ld) ; 
to adjectives and nouns in forming derivative verbs (405.II.3) ; and to cer- 
tain nouns in forming derivative a^ectives (below, 15e/). 

/. 3g added to the suffix fat of certain nouns (408.ni.'7X along with mo- 
dification of the vowel (written e instead of a), forms a combination having 
the aspect of a separate suffix, fettg : thus, mii^feUg, ' painfuVfrom SHii^fal, 
'distress; ' trilbfeitg, 'afflictive,' from 2:rttbfoI, 'affliction.' And the combi- 
nation is in fact treated as an independent suffix, by being added to words 
which do not form 'derivatives in fat : thus, gtilcffelig, ' blissful,' from ©tiid, 
'happiness; * feinbfctig, 'inimical,' from fcinb, 'hostue; * rcbfctig, 'talkative,* 
from reben, ' talk.' 

g. A number of adjectives in ig are from lost roots, and so have in the 
present language the value of primitive words : thus, emig, * eternal,' fetig, 
' happy,' iippig, ' luxuriant.' 

10. 3fc^. This is the same with our English suffix ish^ and is used in 
much the same way. 
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a. It forms adjectives from nouns of different classes : thus, espedally 
from proper names of persons, places, and peoples : as, lut^erifc^, * Lutheran,' 
^)reu6tf(^, * Prussian,' baicrif^f * Bavarian,* fpanijt^, 'Spanish;' — ^from ap- 
pellations of placeB, persons, and animals: as, ^trnmlifdj, * heavenly,' fldb« 
tiM,/towni8h,» ftubifc^, * childish,' biebifd), 'thievish,' bi^tcrif^ * poetical,' 
^iinbtfdl, * doggish ; ' — and from a few abstracts or verbal nouns : as, aber^* 
gBubtfd^, * superstitious,' argtob^nifd^, * suspicious,' neibifd^, * envious.' 

b. It often takes, in adjectives derived from the classical languages, the 
place of our endings ic^ ical, cU, tan, eta : as, ^iflorifc^, * historic' or * histori- 
cal,' ftiti\di, * critical,' ioflifd), 'logical,' inbi(t^, 'Indian.' 

c. In a few words, t{c^ has a somewhat disparaging sense as compared 
with ltd), much as in the corresponding English adjectives : thus, finbt[c^, 
* childish,' and finbltc^, 'childlike;' toeibijc^, 'womanish,' and totiblxdj, 
' feminine.' 

d. The use of if c^ with proper names of places and with foreign words 
is attended with some irregularities of detail, in respect to the form of the 
theme to which the suffix is appended : these cannot be dwelt upon here. 

II. 2ti forms indeclinable adjectives from numerals and words related 
with numerals which, before it, take the ending er : thus, einerfei, ' of one 
sort,' man^erlei, 'of many sorts,' attcrlri, 'of all sorts.' 

The (ei is by origin the genitive of a feminine noun, meaning ' sort,' and 
the preceding tt is the proper ending of the acyective qualifying it: hence 
the treatment of its derivatives as indeclinable words. 

Ili. Si(^* This sufibc corresponds with our likey ly (in godlike^ godly, etc.), 
and, like these, forms a very large number of derivatives. It is historically 
the same word with the adjective like (Qerman gteid^): compare 363.3a. 

Sic^t is also added to acyectives, perhaps as a mere variation of Ud^* . 

a. It is added to nouns of various classes (usually with modification of 
their vowel): thus, mfinntid^, 'manly,' ttStcriid^, 'fatherly,' tflnfltic^, 'artful,' 
l^erjUdft, 'hearty,' gfacfti^, 'happy,' ja^rlidi, 'yearly,' gcifilit^, 'spiritual' 

&. It forms from other a^ectives (always with modified vowel) adjectives 
that have in general a diminutive meaning: thus, rot^Ii^, 'reddish,' fauer« 
M&l, 'somewhat sour,' Ifingttc^, 'longish.' But some of its derivatives are 
free from the diminutive implication ; and a considerable number (see 363.3a) 
are used only in an adverbial sense, the ending having the same value as 
the English ly in similar derivatives from a^jec^vea. 

In a few words — as fo(c^, XotW^f our such, whUh — ^it is greatly corrupted. 

c It is appended to many verbal roots ; and either in an active sense 
(especially with intransitive verbs)— thus, fd^fiblid), 'harmftil,' bc^arrU(^, 
'persistent,' flerblicft, 'mortal,' crfreuKc^, 'agreeable'— or, yet more often, 
in a passive sense: as glaublid^, 'to be believed, credible,' nerac^tUci^, 'con- 
temptible,' begretf[t4, 'comprehensible,' unffigltc^, 'unspeakable.' Of this 
class of passive derivatives, many are in use only with the prefix uit : e. g. 
there is no fagUd^, ' speakable.' Stc^, as thus used, is dosely equivalent 
with bar (above, lh% and it is in part a matter of arbitrary custom, or de- 
termined only by euphony, which suffix shall be employed; in other cases, 
derivatives are formed wiUi both, with a more or less distinct difference of 
meaning. 

13. @am is our some (in wholesome, noisome^ etc.), and is supposed to be 
ultimately the acyective same (now lost in Oerman). It forms derivatives^ 
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a. From nouns, mostlj of an abstract character: thus, furd^tfam, 'fear^ 
fill,* gctDattfam, * violent,' muWom, * laborious.' 

6. From verbal roots: thus, aufmerffom, 'attentive,* fotgfam, *dodle,' 
lenffam, 'manageable.' 

c. Prom a few adjectives: thus, einfam, 'lonely,* gctneinfam, 'oonmion,' 
langfam, 'slow.' 

14. % besides one or two isolated adjectives, like btd^t, 'thick, dose,' 
from the root of gebei^eit, ' thrive,' forms the class of ordinal adjectives from 
numerals below twenty (203). 

15. There are certain words forming dasses of derivative adjectives 
which have not yet (like bar, Ixdi, \am, above) lost their independence of 
form and meaning suffidently to be reckoned as adjective-suffixes, al- 
though approaching very near in value to such. The most noticeable of 
them are 

a. io9f 'loose,' our less^ forming numerous adjectives of deprivation: 
thus, enblod, 'endless,' l^er;;lod, 'heartless,' treutod, 'faithless.' 

These adjectives, like those ending in Ijaft, always add ig before leit : 
thus, Xreuloftgfett, 'faithlessness.* 

b. ^oU, ' full,' our ftdf in tJuinkfuli fearful^ etc. : examples are leibDoK, 
' sorrowful,' gcbanfcnoott, ' thoughtfuL' 

c. SJcid^, 'rich: ' examples are licbreic^, 'gradous * (?iebc, 'love *)> geifi* 
Xtxdj, 'witty, full of espriV 

d. %adi, 'compartment, division,* forms multiplicatives with numeral 
words, cardinal or indefinite (204) : examples are ge^nfac^^ 'tenfold,' t)itU 
fac^, ' manifold.' 

e. %ait, ' fold,' is used in the same manner with fac^. But multiplica- 
tives with fatt simply are antiquated and unusual: they now regularly take 
the additional adjective ending ig (above, 9), before which the vowel of fait 
(except in two or three words, as manntgfa(tig) is modified : thus, gel^nfSl* 
tig, ' ten-fold,' t)iclfalrtg, 'manifold.* 

/. Srttg is, h*ke ffiltig, an extension of a noun, %xt, ' manner, kind,' by 
the adjective suffix ig, and forms a considerable class of derivatives deno- 
ting sort or manner : thus, nebelartig, ' doudlike,' frembartig, ' of strange 
fashion.' Other similar formations are fSmttg, from the foreign noun 
gorm, ' form ' (Lat forma) : thus, infetfbnnig, 'island-shaped ; * — ^milt^ig, 
from WlVLtlj, 'mood, disposition:' as, friebmut^tg, 'disposed to peace ;'^ 
ntagig, from Tta% 'measure: ' as, rec^tmcigig, * lawful ; ' eta 

416. Adjectives derived by Prefix. 

The prefixes forming adjectives are, in general, the same with those 
forming nouns (411), namely ge, tnig, un, ur, erg, together with be* 

1. S3c forms a very few adjectives, as bercit, 'ready,' bequcm, 'con- 
venient* 

2. a. ®e aids to form past partidples, or verbal adjectives (243.3) ; — 
and sometimes from nouns which do not furnish any other of the parts 
of a derivative verb : thus, gcjlicfelt, * booted (provided with boots),* 
ge^9rnt, * homed,* gcftttct, ' mannered,* gcftirnt, ' starred.' 

5. It also forms, either without suffix or with ig, a class of adjectives 
from verbs: thus, genc^m, 'acceptable' (ne^men, 'take'), getoig, 'certain' 
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(iDiffcn, 'Iniow'), getfiuflg, 'current' (laufcn, *run'), gcloavtig, 'expectant* 
Ouarten, *wait'>. 

c @e ia prefixed to a few simple adjectives withoufc noteworthy change 
of their meaning: thus, gere(^ 'righteous/ getreu, 'faithful,' gefheng^ 
' severe.' @Iet4 ^ thus formed, wi& abbreviated prefix, from an earlier 
Icic^, * like/ 

The other prefixes have the same value in adjectives as in nouns : thus, 

3. SJ^ig forms such a^'ectives as tntggiinfitg, 'grudging,' mt^tranifci^, 
' distrustful' 

4. Un forms negative adjectives, as unllar, ' unclear,' ungtftcfltc^, ' un- 
happy.' 

a.- That some of the adjectives formed with nn have no corresponding 
positives has been noticed above (415.12c). 

b. According to some authorities, the words formed with ttlt always 
have the principal accent on that prefix : others except compounds of par- 
ticiples, as unoelo^nt, 'unrewarded,' and of ^rbal derivatives with the 
suffixes bar, lic^, fatn, as unbent'bar, ' inconceivable,' unenb'Uc^, ' unending,' 
unbutb'fam, ' intolerant.' 

6. Ur forms directly only a very small number of adjectives, fh>m other 
adjectives, adding to the latter an intensive -meaning, or an implication 
of primitiveness : thus, urplo^Uc^, ' very sudden ; ' nralt, ' of primitive an- 
tiquity.' 

6. (Sv,^ is prefixed, in a half-humorous way, to a few adjectives, with 
intensive force : thus, erjbumnt, * excessively stupid,* erjifaul, ' very lazy.' 



Derivation of the other Parts of Speech. 

417. Of the remaining parts of speech, the adverbs are the only ones 
which are to any extent formed in classes, by means analogous with those 
above explained ; and they have been already sufficiently treated (363 etc.) 
under Adverbs. 

The derivation of the rest, so far as it is capable of being shown, is a 
matter for the lexicon to deal with, under each separate word. 



WORD-COMBINATION, COMPOSITION. 

418. A compound word is one that is made ap of two (or 
more) independent words, each of which maintains in the com- 
position its separate form and meaning. It is made one word 
by constancy of combination in practical use, by the absence of 
inflection except in the last member, and by being placed under 
the dominion of a single principal accent. 

a. Thus, 3>ungf ran is distinguished from {unge grau, * young woman,' by 
the adjective j[ung being made indeclinable and receiving a marked accent. 
By this means a unity of form is given to the word, to which a unity of 
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idea is then further added by attribution of the meaning ^ virgin,* which na- 
turally grows out of the other, but yet is not the same with it. 

b. As will appear hereat\»r (422.25 etc.), other members of a compound 
than the final one sometimes take an ending of declension, but irregularly 
and superfluously, and without liability to further variation in the inflection 
of the compound. There are also a few words which are arbitrarily written 
together as if compounds, while both their parts are declined in full, and 
they are not in fact of a Cerent character ffom many collocations of words 
which the language writes separately: such are berfelbe and berjienige (168, 
169), ^o^cpriefter, * high-priest,' etc. (422.1a). 

c. All derivation and inflection begin with composition. The oomponnd becomes in 
practiGal use an Int^n^l representative of the idea signified by it, its origin is more and 
more lost sight of, and it becomes liable to sach altenitionA of form as more or leas dis- 
guise its derivation : thus, Sunflfrau has been in popular use abbreviated to Slungfer ; and 
Sung^err (junger ^etr, *young sir'), in like manner, to punter. And if the final member 
of the compound happens to be one that in practice is added to a large number of words, 
forming a considerable class of composite words, it may be turned into an ending, of deri- 
vation or inflection. Thus, britter St$eil became the compound ^rittt^eil, Hhird port,* and 
this was contracted into ^rittel ; and, the same being done with the other ordinal numer- 
als, tel became a ^* suffix,^ forming fractionals from ordinals (207.3). The conjugational- end- 
ing ten, in wit fatten, * we had,' represents in like manner an originally independent conju< 
gational form, tdtumis (yet older dnddmaM\ *we did,' which has gone through a like pro- 
r%8H of abbreviation. (See the author's ** Language and the Study of Language,r p. 66 etc. ) 
ComfXMiition therefore forms, in the grammatical treatment of a language, an appropriate 
transitiomil subject between inflecti<xi and derivation on the one side, and collocation or 
arrangement on the other. 

419. (impounds are very much more numerous in German than in 
English, and the liberty of forming new ones, afler the model of those al- 
ready in use, is much more freely conceded than with us. In making prac- 
tical acquaintance with the language, therefore, we are constantly meeting 
with them, of every class — A*om those in which the final member has al- 
most acquired the value of a suffix (see above, 416.15), or in which the 
fact of composition is otherwise disguised (as in 3ungfer and 3unfer ; or in 
fo(c^ and xotidi, see above, 416.12), to the chance combinations which each 
speaker or writer forms as occasion arises, and which are not to be found 
explained in any dictionary, however complete. 

a. Oompounds are often also formed in Gl«rman of a length and complex- 
ity unknown in English: thus, geuert)erftd)erung^efe(lf4aft, *fire insurance 
company; ' 9^orbfccfc^tfffo^rt, 'North Sea navigation ; ' ?uftr5^renfd^tt)inbfud^t, 
'bronchial consumption;*' dtet^doberpoftatntdgettungdfc^retber, 'editor of the 
imperial general postoffice journal.' Such, however, are for the most part 
met with only in technical and official language. 

b. The parts of a compoimd — especially if it be a long and cumbrous 
one, or liable to an incorrect division — are sometimes separated by hyphens: 
thus, gcucrtcr jtd)crung« * gcfett|c^oft, or gcuer »» ttcrficftcrung« * gefcUf c^af t. 
No rules are to be definitely laid down respecting this division, it being 
mainly left to the taste and choice of individual writers. Usage is also 
much at variance as regards the employment of capital letters for the separ- 
ated parts of a compound noun — some writing, for example, gcuer*5Jerfi(^c» 
ruug^^^ejeUfd^aft. The preferable method is to ovoid as much as possible 
the multiplication of capitals. 

e. Where two or more compound words having the same final member 
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would follow one another, it is the usage in (}enaan often to omit that 
member except in the last word, noting the omission in the other cases by 
a hyphen appended to the former member : thus, alle @onn<' unb gefltage 
eined 3a^e9, 'on all the Sundays and holidays of a year; * in btefer baum:> 
unb quellenleeren (Sinobe, 4n this treeless and waterless desert; * Don ber 
fonn« unb fefltdgtgen ^pagterfa^rt, 'of the promenade usual on Sundays and 
holidays.' A similar liberty is even taken with words of foreign origin : 
thus, aid Of'Unb 2)efenftt)n)affe, 'as offensiye and defensive weapon* (R. 
161.13) ; but it is not to be approved or imitated. 

Composition of Verbs, 

420. The importance oC compound verbs in the general grammatical 
system of German has rendered necessary their treatment under the head 
of verbal conjugation (296-313). Only a brief recapitulation of the dif- 
ferent classes, therefore, is called for here. 

1. Verbs are compounded with the inseparable prefixes be, cut 
or txnp, tx, (jc, Dcr, gcr ; being conjugated, in general, in the same 
manner as when simple, but losing the prefix ge of the past par- 
ticiple ; retaining, also, their proper accent. See 302-7. 

2. Verbs are compounded with a considerable number of sep- 
arable prefixes, simple and compound — ^which prefixes, however, 
stand before the verbal form, and are written with it as one word, 
only in the infinitive and participles ; or in the personal forms 
of the verb also, when the sentence has the transposed arrange- 
ment. The prefix always has the principal accent. See 298-301. 

a, A few of the separable prefixes, however — namely, burd^, ^tnter, fiber, 
um, unter, and ttJtbcr or ttJieber— form with some verbs inseparable com- 
pounds. See 308-11. 

3. Verbs are compounded with nouns, adjectives, and adverbs; 
either closely, forming compound themes which are conjugated 
like simple roots, or loosely, forming themes which are conjugated 
after the manner of verbs with separable prefixes. See 312-13. 

a. There is no fixed line separating compounds of the latter character 
from verbal phrases, and some combinations are treated indifferently as the 
one or the other: thus, 3)anf fogcn or bantfagcn, 'express gratitude;* 
@tatt finben or flattfinbcn, • take place.' 

Composition of Nouns, 

421. With few exceptions (422.66 etc.), compound nouns 
are made up of a noun with a preceding limiting word. The 
final noun determines the gender and mode of declension of the 
compound ; the preceding member of the compound has the ac- 
cent. 
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1. Exceptions as regards gender are 

a. Names of towns, which are neuter (61.2c), even when they are com- 
pounds whose final member is masculine or feminine : thus, \)a^ %Btttenbcrg 
(ber S3crg) ; ha^ SUiagbeburg (bic SBurg). 

h. Many compounds of ber SWut^, * mood, spirit,' which are feminine : 
for example, bie Slnmutl), * grace,' bic 2)cmut]^, 'humility,' bie SBc^mut^, 
' sadness.' 

These are, by origin, femfaiine abstracts from compound adjectives, which 
have lost their suffix of derivation. 

c. A few special words : thus, bie Wxttooxt, * answer ' (ba§ SSort, * word*) ; 
ber 9Ritttt)0t§, * "Wednesday ' (literally, * mid-week,* from bic 2Bo(^c, ' week '), 
which has taken the gender of the other names of week-days (61.2a) ; bic 
Sieunaugc, *lamper-eel' (literally, * nine-eyes,' from bad^luge, *eye'): and 
3lbft^eu, * horror,' is mascuUne, and ©cgent^eil, * opposite,' is neuter, while 
<^d^eit, 'fear,' and S^ett, 'part,' are now respectively used in general as 
feminine and masculine. 

4522. The varieties of compound nonns are 

1. . Nouns made up of a noun and a preceding qualifying adjective: thus, 
SSollmonb, 'full moon,' Gbclflcin, 'precious stone,' ^ot^jcit, 'wedding' (lit. 
' high time '), ^urjtDcilc, ' pastime ' (lit ' short while '). 

a. A very few nouns are written as compounds of this class, although 
the adjective is declined as an independent word : thus, ^o^erpricftcr, 'high- 
priest,' l^ongctncilc, 'tedium,' ©c^eimcrrat^, 'privy-counsellor' (also Sang:« 
iDcilc, ©cl^eimrat^, as proper compounds). 

2. Nouns made up of a noun and a preceding limiting noun : thus, SBud^« 

brudcr, ' bookprintor,' ®e{(§i(^tf(^rciber, 'historian' (lit 'history-writer'), 

©dftullcl^rcr, ' school-teacher, ' ^anbf dftul), ' glove ' (lit ' hand-shoe '), SBein:* 

glQ6, 'wine-glass,' SauntWotte, 'cotton' (lit 'tree- wool'), 3agblcbcn, 'life 

by hunting,' ©ic^baum, * oak-tree.' 

a. The relation of the first noun to the second is oftenest that of a geni- 
tive dependent on it ; but it may stand in various other relations, often such 
as could not be expressed by any simple case, without the use of words of 
relation : or, the two words may be in apposition with one another. 

* h. Often the first noun is put formally in the genitive case : thus, ^o« 
ttig«jo^n, 'king's son,' ^anbSmann, 'countryman,' SSirtl^S^aug, * inn '(lit 
' host's house '). 

e. And even, by irregular imitation of such forms, the first noun takes 
an 9 or ed which does not properly belong to it as an independent word : 
thus, ®eburt«tag, ' birthday,' !i!icbe8bricf, ' loveletter.' 

cL The first noun sometimes takes a plural ending: thus, ^ilberbuci^^ 
* picture-book ' (lit 'pictures-book'), SSSrterbud^, 'dictionary' (lit 'words- 
book'), ^Iciberfd^ronf, 'clothes-press,' 2Baifcn^au8, 'orphan asylum' (lit 
' * orphans' house '), ZaQtbVL^, 'journal ' (lit ' days-book '). 

e. These endings of declension are introduced in part for their meaning, 
in part for euphonic reasons ; and insertions of a sinular kind are occasion- 
ally made quite arbitrarily: as, ^fd^crmittnjod^, * Ash- Wednesday,' $eibe(* 
beerc, 'heath-berry.' 

9* 
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3. Nouns made up of a noun and a preceding verbal root, baying the 
value of a qualifying noun or adjective : thus, ©ingtjogcl, * singing-bird,' 
©reimgtad, * burning-glass,* ©(^rcibfcbcr, * writing-pen,* (gtubirjimmcr, 

* study-room,* ^abfud^t, * covetousness * (lit * desire of having *). 

4. Nouns made up of a noun and a preceding particle, with qualifying 
force: thus, 5lu^cnfcite, * outside,* 3n(anb, 'inland.' 2(it«(aut, * final sound 
(of a word),' SWttuicnfd^, * fellow-creature,* Sort^ctl, * advantage' (lit. * ex- 
celling part '). 

6. Nouns made up of an infinitive and words dependent upon it : thus, 
bos gfirfi(ftff in, * the being by one's self,* bad 3«fpat'foimnen, * the coming 
too late.* These are unusual cases, and not employed in dignified style. 

6. Compounds of a different and peculiar character, which designate an 
object by describing some peculiarity belonging to it, and which may be 
called possessive or characterizing compounds. Such are 

a. A noun with preceding limiting word : as, ^a]^lto))f, ' bald-head * (a 
person or thing having a bald head), ©laufbruniijf, * bluestocking * (person 

• wearing such), ©djrct^aU, *bawler* (lit. * scream-neck '), SSicrcd, * square* 
(lit. * four-corners*). 

b. An adjective with preceding qualifying word: as, bcr 9'?tmnicrfatt, 

* the greedy-gut * (lit * never satiated *), bad ^mmcrgrun, * the evergreen.* 

c. A verb with a following object, or other Umitmg word or phrase : as, 
Saugcntd^tS, * good-for-nothing.* ©tbrcnfricb, * kill-joy * (lit * disturb-i)eace 'X 
©telibid^etn, 'rendezvous* (lit 'make thine appearance'), @pringtndfetb, 

* romp * ^t 'jump into the field*), ^c^rauS, 'closing dance ' (lit * turn-out*). 

d. One or two more anomalous cases : as, ©araud, ' end ' (lit. ' all over '). 

Composition of Adjectives. 

4523. Compound adjectives are always made up of an adjec- 
tive with a preceding limiting or qualifymg word. Their treat- 
ment, as regards declension, use as adverbs, and the like, is the 
same with that of simple adjectives. The first member of the 
compound takes the accent. 

424. The varieties of compound adjectives are 

1. Adjectives made up of two adjectives, of which the former either is 
co-ordinate with the latter— as in taubflutnm, ' deaf and dumb,* laiferUc^* 
Idnigltd^, 'imperial-royal* — or, much more often, limits it in the manner of 
an adverb: as, l^ellblau, 'bright blue,* tobttranl, 'deadly sick.* 

2. Adjectives made up of an a<^'ective (usually a participle) and a pre- 
ceding adverb: as, kno^tebel, 'right-noble, worshipful,* n^o^Imeinenb, 'well- 
meaning,* fogenannt, 'so-called,* kneitau^fe^enb, 'far-looking.' 

3. Adjectives made up of an adjective and a preceding limiting noun : as, 
Jdincctpcig, 'snow white,* troflbcbfirftig, 'needing consolation,* ciefatt, 'ice- 
cold.* 
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a. A very freqaent form of this compound is made up of a participle and 
its dependent noun: as, ^etlbhngenb, 'salutary' (lit 'heallJi-bringing'), 
^jflid^ttoergcffcn, * duty-forgetting,' gottcrgebcn, * god-devoted.' 

b. The noun in such compounds, as in compounds with a noun (422.25- 
6), oflen takes the form of a genitiye or a plural : thus, (ebcn^fott, * tired of 
life,' lobcn«tt)urbig, 'praiseworthy,' l^offnunggooU, 'hopeful,' rietcngrofi, * gi- 
gantic' (lit. 'giant-great'), ftnbcr(o8, 'childless' (lit 'children-less'). 

4. Adjectives made up of an adjective and a preceding verbal root hav- 
ing the value of a dependent noun: thus, merflDUrbig, 'remarkable' (lit 
* worthy of noticing '). 

This form uf compound is rare and exceptional, the infinitive beiug gen- 
erally used, instead of the simple verbal root 

5. Adjectives formed by appending a suffix of derivation, especially tg 
(416.9), to the combination of a noun with a preceding limiting word 
(which combination is not itself in use as a compound noun) : thus, t>icr« 
fufiig, 'four-footed,' grofi^enig, 'great-hearted,' ^oc^nafig, 'supercilious' 
(lit 'high-nosed'). 

Composition of Particles, 

425. 1. The modes of formation of compound paHicles have 
been already sufficiently explained and illustrated, under the 
head of the different kinds of particles (see especially 366). 
Such particles are, in part, cases of compound words, analogous 
with those just treated of; in part, phrases composed of inde- 
pendent and fully inflected words, which have simply run to- 
gether into one by frequent usage ; in part, they are combina- 
tions of particles. 

2. a. Oompound particles of the last dass, and those of the second which 
are made up of a governing preposition and its governed case, are accented 
on the final member: thus, t)orl)er', 'previou^y,' ^cr»or', ' forth,' gubcm', 
'besides,' ilber^aupt', 'in general,' bergab', 'down hilL' 

h. Such, on the other hand, as are originally cases of compound words, or 
phrases composed of a noun and a preceding limiting word, are accented on 
the first member: thus, l^m'meltndrtd, 'heavenwards,' Diel'mald, ' often,' 
fei'nc^tDcgd, *in no wise,' bcr'gcftalt, 'in such vrise.' 

c. A few are accented on either the first or seoond member ; and either 
indifierently, or according to a difference of meaning: thus, atfo' or aljo, 
'accordingly,* ct'wa or ctwa', 'perchance,* citi'mal, when cin means dis- 
tinctly 'one,* rather than *a;' bar'uni, tnar'um, ^icr'mit, when the em- 
phasis rests on the pronominal element — and so on. 

d. There are occasional irregular exceptions to these rules of accentu- 
ation, which maj be leA> l^o the dictionary to point out 
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OONSTRUCnON OF SENTENCES. 

Introductory ^Explanations. 

426. 1. A SENTENCE is a combination of words having com- 
pleteness in itself as the expression of a thought. 

2. It is composed of a subject, designating that of which some- 
thing is asserted (inquired, desired), and a predicate, expressing 
that which is asserted (inquired, desired) of the subject. 

a. That a thought cannot be signified or oommunicated without the com- 
bination of a subject and a predicate is not claimed (compare 391) ; but 
onlj that this combination is its full and regular mode of expression, the 
norm to which all expressed thoughts may be reduced, or of which they are 
to be regarded as yariations. 

b. The division of the predicate, as above defined, into predicate and 
copula (the latter being always a person of the present tense of f etn, * be : * 
compare 316.1a, remark) — ^for example, of er liebt, *he loves,' into er i fl Ite» 
benb, * he is loving ' — ^though of value in the logical analysis of expression, is 
unimportant in grammatical analysis, and has no bearing upon the construc- 
tion of the sentence. All verbs except fetn, *■ be ' (and even that, in some 
of its usesX contain the copula combined with a more or less complete pre- 
dication of some action, state, or quality : some require more than others a 
complement, to fill out their idea and make a significant predication: a few 
(316.1), BO espedally as to be called " verbs of incomplete predication; " a 
transitive verb is in itself less complete than an intransitive, and so on. 

c. The completeness of a sentence composed of subject and predicate is 
a relative one — ^namely, as compared with a word, or a phrase not contain- 
ing ^ose two elements. A noun by itself suggests an object of thought ; 
a noun with qualifying adjuncts implies certain things as standing in certain 
relations to one another, an object as invested with qualities : so also a verb 
by itself, or with adjuncts, calls up an intelligent conception in the mind ; 
and eiUier, in certain circumstances, has all the value of a complete expres- 
sion, because the mind of the hearer or reader understands^ or intelligentlj 
supplies, whatever is wanting. But we do not feel that anything is really 
said until a verb and its subject are combined, until something is preheated 
of something. 

d. A sentence may signify only a small part of the thought which is in 
the mind of the speaker, and which he sets out to express ; it may require 
to be set in connection with other sentences in order to perform its Aill office, 
^s much as a word with other words to form a sentence. And, in the de- 
velopment of language, a means is found by which individual sentences are 
so combined as to form a higher unity — by which, instead of being merely 
set side by side, they are twined togeUier into a complex sentence or period. 
This means is the conversion of independent sentences into dependent clauses 
having the formal as well as logical value of parts of a sentence (see below 
435 etc.). For the simple sentence still remains the norm and unit of com - 
plete expressiqp ; the dependent clauses have value only 9^ they eiiter into 
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the Btructure of such a sentence, in the quality of adjuncts either to its 
subject or its predicate. They themselves, then, though containing a 
subject and a predicate, become incomplete, because they distinctly imply a 
relation to something else, which requires to be also expressed. 

427. SentcDces are of three fundamental kinds, assertive^ in- 
terrogative^ and optative (or imperative). 

Thus, assertive, bu tiebfl ntid^, * thou lovest me; '-^interrogative, liebfi bu 
mt(4, * lovest thou me? ' — optative, liebe bn tnic^, * love thou me 1 ' 

a. Of only the first of these can it be truly said that it involves the pre- 
dication of something of a subject. The relations of the three to one an- 
other are best developed by reducing them to the common form of dependent 
dauses, expressing what is affirmed, inquired, or desired by some defined 
speaker. Thus, we say of another, er be^uptct, ba§ bu il)n liebfl, '■ he as- 
serts that thou lovest him ; ' er fragt (mill miff en), ob bu i^n liebeft, 'he asks 
(wants to know) whether thou lovest him; ' er bcrlangt, bog bu iljn licbcfl, 




assertion being usually a quite unnecessary formality ; i(^ tniU miffen, eb 
bu raid^ Ucbcfl, * I wish to know whether thou lovest me,' becomes licbp bu 
tni^, * lovest thou me ?' the wish to know being intimated by arrangement 
and tone; and x6) Derlonge, ba§ bu mid^ Ucbeft, *I require that thou love 
me/ is changed into liebe bu mici^, Move thou me I * the desire or demand 
being expressed by arrangement, tone, and appropriate verbal form. That 
is to say, the usage of hmguage has established modes of expression by 
which the speaker can siguify his desire to know, or his request or com- 
mand, directly, without putting it necessarily, as he may do optionally, into 
the form of an assertion. 

h. All these kinds of sentence alike consist of a subject and a predi- 
cate (save that the subject of the imperative sentence is often omitted as 
superfluous, when of the second person, or representing the individual to 
whom the request or command is directly addressed). And the assertive 
sentence is properly assumed as the norm or standard, of which the other 
two may be treated and explained as variations. 

c. The formal constraction and logical office of the three kinds of sen- 
tence do not always correspond. A variety of modes of expression (338) 
inay be used as intimations of a command ; a question may be expressed 
(432.15) in the form of an assertive sentence; and an assertion may be 
implied in the asking of a question. 

d, Tho direct assertive force of an assertive sentence may be variously 
and greatly modified, either by the mood and tense of the verb or by ad- 
juncts, so that the statement is made uncertain or hypothetical to any 
degree— yet without affecting the grammatical character of the sentence. 
A negative sentence is only one variety of the assertive, in which, of two 
opposite and mutually exclusive things, one is affirmed by the denial of the 
other. 

428. 1. The subject of a sentence is always a substantive word 
— ^that is to say, either a noun, or one of the equivalents of a 
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nonn (113) — along with sucli adjuncts (109 etc.) as may be at- 
tached to it for its limitation and qualification. 

2. The predicate of a sentence is always a personal form of a 
verb, since this alone has predicative force (232, 314) : it may 
be accompanied by the various modifying adjuncts (314 etc.) 
which it is capable of taking. 

429. The arrangement of the sentence, as thus constituted, 

is subject to stricter and more intricate rules in German than in 

English : which rules will now be set forth. 

0. The differences in constmction between the two languages are in 
good part of oomparatively modem growth ; some of the pecoliar rules 
which now domineer German sentences were only tendencies and preferen- 
cies a few centuries ago. 

h. Hence, in archaic style, as well as in poetry, the rules are much less 
stricUj observed than in ordinary prose. 

Segvlar or Normal order of the sentence, 

430. 1. In its ordinary and normal arrangement, the Ger- 
man sentence, like the English, requires the subject to be stated 
first, and to be followed by the predicate. 

a. This rule has reference to the simple assertive sentence; such a '' 
sentence, as explained above (427.6), being taken as the standard from 
which the other forms are deduced. For the arrangement of the interroga- 
tive and optative sentences, see below, 432. 

5. Taken in connection with the rules already given as to the order in 
which the adjuncts of a noun and verb are respectively arranged (110-12, 
319), this rule determines the whole order of the normal sentenoe; but 
it is desirable to call especial attention to the peculiarities which distinguish, 
the Grennan order. 

2. No one of th'e adjuncts of the predicate is ever allowed to 

stand between the subject and the verb. 

Thus, for English 'he -truly loves justice, and never willingly commits a 
wrong,' the German must say er liebt treuUc^ bad ^t^X, unb bege^t nie tnil* 
lig etn Unred^t. 

a. Rarely, a word or phrase is found inserted between the subject and 
the verb. Such a one, however, is never an adjunct of tHe predicate, but 
one of the ooz\junctions having exceptional freedom of position (386.4, 6X 
or an asseverative particle, or a phrase of parenthetical force. The words 
oftenest met with in this position are ober, n&mUc^, atfo, inbeffen, and j[e« 
boc^. 

3. Since the infinitive (348.2) and the participle (368) are 
regularly preceded by whatever limits them, and since (319.2) 
the word most closely combined in idea with the verb as sharing 
in its predicative quality is put farthest from it, it results that 
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in sentences containing a compound tense, or a simple form of a 
separably compounded verb, the non-personal part of the verb 
(prefix, participle, or infinitive) stands at the end of the sentence : 
and the same place is taken by an infinitive dependent on the 
verb of the sentence, or by a word, other than a prefix, separably 
compounded with it, or forming with it a verbal phrase. 

Thus, er bttcfte mtt SBol^IgefaQen auf ben eni))orfc^Quenben @ol^n bet 
(Srbe ^ernieber, 'he looked down with complacency upon the upgazing son 
of earth; ' bu ^afi gwor ntd^t flug, aber bod^ natfirlid) unb nad^ Itnbltd)er 
SBeif e qebanbeU/ thou haat acted^ not wisely, indeed, but yet natiirally, and 
in childish fashion ; ' i^t to e r b e t cud^ fo btuttg enter WaAt nid^t it b e r t) e« 
ben, you will not prmrnie so cruelly upon your power; ^ td^ tottl mein 
l^eben at8 etn ®ef(^enl on8 enter ©anb cmpfangen, *I will receive my 
life as a gift from your hand; ' ic^ n a^m nid^ts me^t k)on bet l^intet ntir 
Itegenben (£bene n^a^t, ^ I perceived nothing more of the plain that lay be- 
hind me.' 

a. Where there is mure than one non-personal part of the verb in the 
sentence, the prefix stands before the participle, or the infinitive, or tho 
participle and infinitive ; and the participle stands before the infinitive : 
thus, id^ gebe ed auf, tc^ ^abe e9 anfgegeben, t(^ n^erbe ed anfgeben, idft n^etbe 
e9 aufgegeben ^aben, ed n^irb aufgeaeben n^otben fein — since each element 
is prefixed to tiiat to which it is aaded as a limitation (314.6). 

5. In the greater number of sentences, therefore, the two parts of the 
verb, the personal and non-personal, form as it were a fhtme within which 
are set all the verbal adjuncts, according to rules of arrangement (319) 
which are (except the one requiring the personal pronoun to come first) on 
the whole somewhat loosely observed, and liable to manifold variation. 
The three fixed points in the normal order of the sentence are the sub- 
ject, the personal verb, and the non-personal part of the verb (if there be 
one present). 

Inverted order of the sentence. 

431. To arrange all sentences in the manner above described 
would result in an intolerable monotony. The German enjoys 
the same privilege as the English, and with even greater freedom, 
of putting at the head of the sentence any other member of it 
than the subject — for the general purpose of attaining a eupho- 
nious variety ; or, more often, in order to lay an emphatic stress 
upon the member thus removed from its proper place. But, when 
any part of the predicate is thus put in the place of the subject, 
the latter is no longer allowed to stand before the verb, but is 
put next after it instead. This is called the inversion of the sen- 
tence. 

Thus, in normal order, ein Sanbmann btadftte fetnen Unbent au9 bet 
@tabt filnf $ftrftc^e, *a countryman brought his children from the city 
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five peaches : ' — inyerted, with no other change of meaning than as regards 
emphasis, fUnf ^firfid^e brochte ein Sonbrnonn fcincn ^intern au8 bcr @tabt ; 
or, again, au8 bcr 'Btaht hvaajXt ctn Sanbmann fcincn ^tnbcrn filnf ^J^firftt^c ; | 

or, fcincn ^inbcrn brad^tc cin Janbmann qu8 bcr @tabt fiinf ^prfid^e* 

a. This arrangement is styled inverted, because, when the sentence con- 
sists of only three members, its effect is completely to invert their regular 
order: thus, cr (tcbt mic^, 'he loves me: ' inverted, mid^ licbt cr ; cr ift gut, 
' he is good : * inverted, gut ift er. In all cases, too, the term is appropriate 
as denoting an inversion of the natural order of the two essential elements 
of the sentence, the personal verb and its subject ' 

&. The same inverted order, as occasioned by the same cause, is in Eng- ^ 

lish sentences also more or less usual, only not imperative, except in cer- 
tain special phrases: thus, we say always ''hardly had he gone, when . . ^" 
but cither "thus was it," or "thus it was; " and " slowly and sadly we laid 
him down," but " few and short were the prayers we said." In such 
phrases as **8aidl," "replied he," "added they," interjected in the midst 
of a quotation of some one's words, the inversion (made alike in English, 
German, and French) is best explained as falling under the principle here 
stated, since the part of the words already quoted is logically the object of 
the verb in the interjected phrase. 

c. The only words (other than the subject) which are allowed to stand 
at the head of the sentence without causing its inversion are the general 
connectives (384), meaning 'and,' 'but,* 'for,* and * either ' o# * or.* Even 
the co-ordinating adverbial conjunctions (386) invert the sentence in their 
conjunctional use, as when proper adverbs. 

d. As will appear below (438.3/), an adverbial clause, if placed at the 
head of the sentence of which It forms a part, has the same inverting force 
as a simple adverb. 

Even an adjective phrase belonging appositively to the subject, if placed 
at the head of the sentence, inverts it bMQing treated as if it were an adverb- 
ial adjunct of the predicate (as it often logica*tly is so) : thus, einflmctten bc« 




tenderly and nobly sprung forth, continued to grow (i. e. after springing 
forth).' 

e. It is not usual, nor in good style, to remove to the head of the sentence 
more than a single connected member of the predicate — which may, how- 
over, consist of any number of words : thus, not fcincn ^inbcm and bcr 
@tabt brod^tc cin Sanbmann fftnf ^firfid^c ; —but bort, l^intcr bicfcn gcnftcrn, 
t)ertraumt' id) ben crftcn 2^raum, * yonder, behind those windows, I dreamed 
my first dream;' jc^t frf)ncU, tV bic ^ranbung micbcrfcljrt, bcfic^U bcr 
3ilngttng f\6) @ott, 'now quickly, ere the surge returns, the youth commits 
himself to God.' 

/. The members of the predicate most often placed at the head of the 
sentence for emphasis, with consequent inversion, are the object (direct, in- 
direct, or remote), and the various adverbial adjuncts; less often a predica- 
tive adjunct (316) ; least often one of the non -personal parts of the verb. 
Ko part of the predicate, however, is exempt from such treatment, and 
even 
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J g. The personal verb itself is sometimes placed first in the sentence by 
pnversion, with the effect of emphasizing the predication — ^that is to say, of 
\ strengthening the general force of the assertion made. In such an in- 
version, the verb is usually followed by bot^, * though ; * much less often by 
. \% ' surely : * but neither of these particles is absolutely necessary. 

\ Thus, finb bo(^ cin munbcrttc^ S5o(t btc SBeibcr, ' surely women are a 
strange race of beings I ' t)ab' tc^ btc^ bo(^ tnein' 2^aQc xCvi^li gefej^en, * surely I 
never saw you in my life I' 3o, fo finb fie I f(^rc(ft fie oIlc« gteic^, moS etnc 
Xiefe ^at! *Yes, that is the way with them I everything that has any 
depth straightway terrifies them.' 

Jn ge neral, the inversion of the sentence affects the arrangement only 
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bj the tone with which it is uttered, while it has tiie oonstmctian of an 
asaertiTe aentenoe: thus, il^ fd)lDCtgt? bie Shage ivtTfrii mnr )ttrncf ? 'yoa 
are aflent? the rings oolj w<^ backward?' bad fed bie tbtttoort fdn anf 
meinc gragc ? * that is to be the answer to mj qnesticm ? ' 

Often or nsnally, an intenrogatiTe sentence so constr u cted has a some- 
what different force, tmpljing ''is it possible that . • . I " or '^ do 70a mean 
that . . .?" or the like. 

e. An exdamatory sentence sometimes has the interrogative f<mn : thus, 
toie f4dn iff bcr '^JHoxatnl tote fd^eint bie @oiuiefo toarm mtb milb ! 'how 
beautiful the morning is 1 how warmlj and gently the son shines I ' 

2. The optatire or imperatiTe sentence takes, as in English, 
the inverted arrangement : that is to say, in the second persons, 
singolar and plnra]^ of the imperative, and in the various per- 
sons of the subjonctive used optativelj or imperativelj, the sub- 
ject follows the verb, instead of preceding it. 

Tbus^ fpn4 bUf nnb toir ^dren, ' do thoa speak, and we hear; ' \ndf €r 
ben reblunen i^tomn, ' seek thou (lit ' let him seek ') for honest gain I ' 
m'dgc nte oer Xag erfc^einen, ' maj that day never appear ! ' mare t9 \fitx 
nur nt^t fo buntel, ' would that it only were not so dark here I ' indent' andt 
bo(^ bifrgange $Be(t un9 ^dren, ' would that even the whole world might hear 
usT toSif i^ nte geboren, '0 that I had never been bom I' Compare 
243.1, 331. 

a. But in the third person singular of the i^esent subjunctive, the subject 
may also stand before the verb, and more frequently does so: thus, jeber 
lotnme tt)te er i% 4et each one come as he is.' 

483. Conditional clauses. 

A clause of a sentence is very often inverted in German to ex- 
press the conditionaiity of a statement — that is, to add the 
meaning of if. 




buried one hath already arisen ; * licg cr uu« ^tet gurild, * if he left us behind 
here.* 

a. This mode of signifying the condltionality of a sentence is (as the 
first example shows) not unusual also in English, in the past subjunctive 
tenses had and were^ in the conditional clause of a complete hypothetical 
period (332.1); and it is not wholly unknown under other circumstances: 
but in German the construction is a very common one, with all the differ- 
ent tenses of verbs of every class. 

6. The same construction is frequent in the conditional clause of an in- 
complete hypothetical period, after an aid representing the omitted con- 
clusion (see 332.2d): thus, er bc^anbettc pc, ot« toUvtn fie feinc Utttcrt^a> 
nen, ' he treated them as [he would treat them] if they were his own 
subjects;' er nidftc rait bera ^opfe, al« njotle er faaen: @c^on rec^t, *he 
nodded his head, as if he meant to say " quite right I '' ' 



posed, iDtr fe^en, bag ber Xag ^6) gu fetnem (Snbe n e i g t ' ' 
day is drawing to its dose ; * — bte !D$mmcrung Der^iillt 
^djteter bte ^S^en unb Xl)fi(er ; but, bie ^ammcrung, melc^e iDte ein 
@d)Ieier bte $d^en unb X^aCer ber^IIt, ' the twQight which ei 
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e. Baielj, of two socoeeding conditional danaea, onlj the first ia inverted : 
thua, roar e« bann SBinter, unb ber @d)nee lag rings um^er, 'if tiien it waa 
winter, and the snow lay about: * compare 431.«. 

Transjposed order of the sentence. 

434. The two modes of arrangement heretofore explained 
belong to independent or principal sentences or clanses (except- 
ing only the inverted conditional clauses, treated in the last para- 
graph). The Glerman constmctionf however, is most pecnliar in 
that it has a special mode of arrangement for dependent (some- 
times also called subordinate or accessory) clauses. In these, 
namely, while the other members of the sentence remain in their 
normal order, the personal verb is removed from its proper place 
to the end of the clause. This removal is called transposition^ 
and the resulting arrangement is styled the transposed. 

Thus, in normal order, ber ^g n eig t ftc^ )U feinem &ibe ; but, trans- 

"'- - "' " ■ '^ - yf^ gee that the 

h>ie ein buftiger 
buftigcc 
envelopes 
like a misty vail the heights and valleys; ' — bte @onnc ^ a 1 1 e i^re S3a^n 
t^oUenbet; but, aid bte ®onne i^re iBa^n DoQenbet ^atte, *when the sun 
had finished its course.' 

a. The name ** transposed order or arrangement " is abbreviated, for the 
sake of convenience, from '* arrangement with transposed verb," which 
would be more fully and truly descriptive. 

435. Dependent clauses. 

1. A dependent clause is one which enters, with the value of 
a substantive, an adjective, or an adverb, into the structure of 
some other clause. 

2. Dependent clauses are of three kinds, according to the parts 
of speech which they represent — ^namely, substantive clauses, ad- 
jective clauses, and adverbial clauses. 

436. 1. A substantive dependent clause is one which has the 
logical value and construction of a noun. 

2. Such a clause is introduced by bafe, * that,' ob, * whether,' the 
compound relative pronouns and pronominal adjective xotx, X0(x9, 
and iDelc^er (179), or the compound relative conjunctions (386.2), 
tuie, iDQun, loo and its compounds, etc. 

3. A substantive clause stands in various constructions : thus, 

a. As subject of a verb : as, Xi(\^ rr bte ©cfanbten befrctte, ifl gtDor gut, 
' that he has released the ambassadors, is, to be sure, well ; ' ID a n n biefe 
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(5rf d^eittungM Hutrua, to c t d^ e ^raf t ben (Sinbrud^ befHmmtc, tfl ttef in bod 
2)untel ber Soqett gepfiUt, * when this event happened, what power deter- 
mined the inroad, is deeply hidden in the darkness of antiquity.' 

ft. As object of a verb: thus, fie frogtcn, ob fte red^t ftiigte, hjer il^r 
iD^onn to&tt, 'they asked whether she really knew who her husband was ; ' 
i(^ miU fcl)cn, nfo e« Itegt, *I will see where it lies; * nid^t« tann i^m totcber 
er^etsen, tn a d cr k)erloren ^at, ' nothing can make up to him what he has 
lost* 

c. In apposition with a noun or its equivalent : thus, mit ber (Sntfci^utbi^ 
(jnng, b a J3 er jiim ^riege berebct morben fct, * with the excuse, that he had 
been persuaded into the war; * bed ®effil)Ie8, bag nid^tS im i?cbcn rec^t ge* 
fd)Q4c, totm ed Mog gef^&^e, 'of the feeling, that nothing in life was done 
properly, if it was just simply done ; * — ^after ed, as preceding indefinite sub- 
ject (164.4): thus, gmeifclpaft bticb c8 jcfet, ttj et^en 2Beg man cinlti^togcn 
]oVit, ' it remained doubtful now, which rosid one was to take ; ' — after other 
neuter indefinites, pronominal and adjective (see 179.5): thus, aUem, toa& 
ba blil^t, ' to everything that blossoms ; *•— explaining a preceding ha, that 
represents the case of a relative pronoun governed by a preposition : thus, 
bie8 trug o^ne ^^eifel bam bei, bag nur biaigcd tocrlangt murbc, ' this 
doubtless contnbuted to the result that nothing unreasonable was de- 
manded; * fic bad^te nur b o ranf, w ic fte bic SWenft^cn in8 SJerbcrben (odfen 
t5nnte, ' she thought only of bow she could entice men to destruction : ' see 
below, d. 

(2. As governed by a preposition : thus, o 1^ n e bag cr ein @Iad not^ig 
l^atte, ' without needing a glass ; ' garret i^r, b i 9 b a g ber red^te Sting ben 
mnnh eroffne, ' are you waiting till [the time that] the right nng shall open 
its mouth ? ' anger totx feinc aJiitfd^ulbigen feicn, * except whoever were his 
accomplices/ 

Only a few prepositions thus govern a substantive clause directly, and 
some of these (377.1), the ban &ing omitted, have assumed the character 
of conjunctions: thus, bid bie glut^en fid^ DcrUefen, Hill the floods should 
nm out: ^ — in general, if such a clause is to be placed under the govern- 
ment of a preposition, it is anticiijated by a ba in combination with the pre- 
position, aud itself follows, as if in apposition with the ba : see just above, c ; 
and compare 346.2a. 

e. As dependent on a noun: thus, bicd toaxtn bie $aupturfad^en, 
bag fie nirgenbS {^rcunbc fa^cn obcr gewannen, 'these were the chief rea- 
sons [of the fact] that they nowhere found or made friends.' 

/. A substantive clause not infrequently stands in dependence upon a 
noun or a verb, by a pregnant construction, where a simple substantive 
could not stand without a preposition, or even sometimes more than that, 
to explain its relation to the noun or verb: thus, er erlag bent ©demerge, 
bag fold) Ungliltf in feinen 5Cagen etntrSte, *he broke down under his grief 
[at the fact] that such a misfortune should occur in his time ; ' i(^ bante 
U^ott, bag i(!( meine @5^ne n^iebergefnnben ^abe, 'I thank God that I have 
found my sons again;* forgt, bag fte nid^t and meiner jl^amnter lommt, 
' take care that she does not leave my room.' 

g. A conditional clause after atd (compare 433.5) is sometimes used with 
the value of a substantive clause: thus, bie anmnt^iae S^ujc^ung, a (9 fei 
c8 bie eigcne (Sjiflenj, bie in alien biefen Sln^angen mitvd^njebt, * the pleasing 
illusion that (lit. ' as if) it is our own personality which floats in all these 
appendages.' i* 
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437. 1. An adjective dependent clause is one which belongs 
to and qualifies a noun. 

2. Such a clause is introduced by a relative pronoun, ber or 
tuet(^er (or a prepositional phrase containing such)^ or by a rela- 
tive conjunction — ^namely, the compounds of ba and too with pre- 
positions or with adverbs of direction, and the simple conjunctions 
too, toenn, toann, ba, ate, tote (compare 386.8). 

Thus, ctn SButifd^, ben aud) ic^ in mctncn Sftnglrngsjo^ren Battc, * a wish 
which I also had in the years of my youth ; ' bad einijige 9RaI)rclQen, to e t c^ e 9 
cr gc^brt ^attc unb ju cr;|fi^lcn touBtc, * the only story which he had heard 
and knew how Cb tell;' ben 3ftenfci|fn, fflr beffcn SJcrt^eibtgung iljre 
©tammtjatcr ffimpftcn, *man, for whose defense their ancestors fought;' 
t^r OueEcn, ba^in btc ioetfe S3rufl fid^ brSngt, 'ye fountains toward which 
the drooping hrcast presses; ' etnen SBertrag, loonad^ bie ©ried^en einen 
frtcbtidien 2)ur(5;;ug eriaubtcn, * a compact, by which the Greeks permitted 
a peaceable transit; ' bod l^anb, loo ber ^runnqueU bed @tauben9 entf|)rang, 
'the land where the fountain offaith first sprang up;' in bet 9tegengeit, 
menn ba9 2)elta flber)cf)menimt ifi, 'in the rainy season, when the delta is 
inundated.' 

o. Any simple qualifying adjective may be converted by means of a rela- 
tive pronoun into an adjective clause : thus, ber gutc 9Rann, * the good man,' 
into ber SWann, loeld)er gut tfl, * the man who is good : '—and, on the other 
hand, the Q«rman often puts into the form of an attributive adjective (espe- 
cially a participle), with modi^ping adjuncts, what we more naturalhr ex- 
press in English by an adjective clause : thus, er bejtegte bie )u unt)or^(^ttQ 
unb in etngelnen Stbtl^eilungcn Oorbringcnben Siiormanncn, * he vanquished 
the Normans, who were pressing on too incautiously and in isolated divi- 
sions.' 

The order of the parts of such a compound adjective is the same with 
that of an adjective clause : thus, bie S^ormannen, loetc^e ^u unoorftci^tig unb 
in einj^etnen 2[bt^eilungcn oorbrangen. 

b. The German not infrequentiy uses an independent clause, introduced 
by a demonstrative pronoun, where our idiom requires an adjective clause, 
with a relative: thus, ba ift einer, ber faun me^r ate id), 'there is one — ha 
can do more than I' (for b er mc^r a(9 \6) lann, ' who can do more than I'). 
The difiference of arrangement shows plainly enough what such a clause 
literally means. ^ 

c. An a^'ective clause is often employed, as in English, not so much to 
describe or qualify a noun, as to add to the sentence, in a more intimate 
way than b^ a simple connective, something relating to a noun : thus, bie 
nationale SeibenMoft toaffnetc jtd) gegcn tijn ; ber cr untertag, nad^bem ♦ . . , 
' the national passion armed itself against him ; to which he succumbed, 
after . . . '—instead of unb bicfcr untertag er, * and to this he succumbed.' 
Or, what has logically a different value, as of a ground or reason, is cast 
into the shape of a descriptive clause: thus, be9l)atb befd^tog ber ^atfer, 
bem baranwg, fc^nett gu feinem <So^nc ;|u lommen, 'accordingly the em- 
peror, who was desirous of getting quickly to his son, resolved . . . ' — ^in- 
stead of ba ed i^m baran lag, ' since he vras desirous.' 

438. 1. An adverbial dependent clause is one which performs 
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the part of an adverb, by qualifying a verb, an adjective, or an- 
other adverb. 

2. It is introduced by one of the subordinating conjunctions 
mentioned and classified above, xmdei Conjunctions (386.4). 

3. a. An adverbial clause, in most cases, qualifies a verb. 

Thus, as adverb of place, to o tn ber SBKbntg ailed f d^toteg, Oemal^nt t(^ ba9 
(S^elaute toicber, * where in the wilderness all was silent^ I heard the pealing 
again ; * — of time, a i 8 nun bic iD^orgenbammeruna begann, beriil^rte @(oa]^ ben 
©(^(ummemben, * when now the morning twilight began, Eloah touched the 




ben iCefien, boB mein ($qu( toll koirb, ' it rustles with the branches in such 
wise that my horse becomes frantic;.'— of cau^e, xdj bUeB um fte, metl fte 
freunblic^ g^gtn mt(^ n^ar, ' I hung about her, because she was friendly 
toward me;'— of purpose, ber mug nittgeien, b aniit tt)ir ben gctfcn njeg* 
fc^affen, *he must go along, in order that we may get the rock out of the 
way; *— of amdUion, ID e n n bu mir bicnen wittft, fo fomm mit, * if you would 
like to serve me, then come along; ' o b g I e t (^ fte i^m nal^e toaren, tonnten 
fte t^n bo(4 nit^t erbtidcn, * although they were near him, they yet could not 
espy him ; *— of degree, \ t ^etgcr e3 tft, beflo me^r frier' \<i), * the hotter it is 
(in proportion as it is hotter), so much the colder am I.' 

6. An adverbial clause qualifying an adjective is usually one of degree or 
manner, introduced by mie or M, ^as' or *than,' or by fo bag : thus, folc^e 
^ebtngungen, iDte er fte t)or;(iif(!^(a^en gemaat^at, ' such conditions as he 
has dared to propose ; ' ein (^tab, letcfit umfaBt, fo bag fetne ^etnegungen 
etntgen @))ie(ranm I)aben, * a staff ligntly grasped, so that its movements 
have some play; ' id) ^abe fo l)eQe Kugen bag i^ burc^ bic gaitjie SBett fe^en 
tann, *I have so dear eyes that I can see through the whole world ; ' bad 
ift bcffer, atd tc6 Don ibm ermartet batte, ' that is better than I had expected 
of him.' V 

Where a fo is present, it strictly qualifies the adjective as an adverb^ and 
is itself qualified by the adverbial clause. 

c An adverbial clause qualifying an adverb is for the most part either 
introduced by bag as correlative to fo, or it follows a demonstrative adverb 
of the same kind with that by which it is itself introduced, and correlative 
to the latter: thus, fte ^ob bad eine ^ein f o ^oc^ entpor, bag er ed burd^aud 
Vi\6)t ftnben tonnte, *she lifted one leg so high up that he could not find it 
at all; ' er fonnte f^on ba, mo bie ^xiXdt auf^otte, ben l^ellen 2^g erblicfen, 
*he could already see the bright day at tlie point where the bridge ended; ' 
nur barnm^metl etne @eete k)orl)anben tfl, * only for the reason that a soul 
IS present ; ' er f^jottetc ber 3bee flberall, too |ie nid^t feined ©tnncd hjar, 
' he mocked at ideas in all cases in which they were not of his way of think- 
ing;' td^ lann fie erfl bann flellen, toenn bie ©ried^en anbere auSUefent, 
* I can only furnish them at the time when the Greeks deliver up others.' 

In the latter dass of cases, the preceding adverb is often superfluous, and 
the adverbial dause logically qualifies the verb. 

d. Out of the frequent use of f o with a following adverb in the prindpal 
dause, and limited by a succeeding adverbial dause introduced by aid — for 
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example, cr ift f o haih gelotnmcn, at9 i4 il^n rief, 'he came as soon as I 
called him ' — has grown a very common construction in which the adyerbial 
dause is itself introduced by fo and the adverb (often combined into one 
wordX and the atd is usually omitted: thus, ht ^frtta, fomeit mir e9 
fennen, ' in Africa, so fkr 09 we know it ; ' f b a ( b ber iOlenfd^ ft(^ bent !S)rude 
bet fiugerften 9{ot^ enttounbeit ^at^ ' as soon as man has relieved himself 
of the pressure of extreme need:' fo lang' ein9u0'no(^ tneinen, ctn 
$er3 nod^ brec^en lann, fo tange toaut auf (Srbeit bie ©otttn $ocfte, * so long 
as an eye can yet weep, a heart yet break — so long walks upon earth the 
goddess Poetry.' 

e. A similar constmction is sometimes made with an adjective, predi- 
cative or attributive : thus, aber fo grogen d^u^m btefer «&tcg audi ben 
$tlgem brad)te^ * but, great as was the fome this yictory brought to the 
pUgrims,' or * however great fame this victory brought,' eta— -literally, * so 
great fame as it even brought' 

In both these classes of cases, the implication of the omitted a(9 is 
dearly shown by the transposed arrangement of the clause ; and they are 
thus readily distinguished from the cases where fobalb, fo lange, eta, have 
simply their literal meaning. 

/. If an adverbial dause, or an inverted conditional dause (433), be put 
at the head of the sentence, the prindpal clause takes the inverted ar- 
rangement, just as after a simple adverb (431) : thus, tn i e er bad ^5rte, flonb 
er auf, ' when he heard that, he arose ; * » en n bie ©radbede in @taub i;erfaU 
len ifl, tlafft ber erl^artete ®oben anf, ' when the covering of grass has fal- 
len into dust, the hardened earth deaves open; ' e^ e fit gur 92atur guriicf* 
le^rt, tommtfte mr SRanter, 'before it returns to nature, it becomes man- 
nerism ; ' ttjctl mtr bicfi fc^r ratlbe^ogte, banlte t(^ iljm gonj tnxi, * as this 
was very disagreeable to me, I thankea him quite curtiy/ 

g* After a prefixed adverbial clause, the prindpal dause is very often in- 
troduced by a partide— fo, ba, or the like ; especially fo— correlative to the con- 
junction of the former, and rendering easier the inversion : thus, tt) en n bad tfl, 
io tann id^ Mc^ braud^en, 'if that is the case, (then) I can make use of you ; ' 
l9 er bie ^anb gurilcfgog, b a ^ob ft(^ bie ^ijoUt, 'when he withdrew his 
hand, (then) the dod rose/ — A fo stands In like manner as correlative to 
the implied knenn, 'if,' of an inverted conditional dauae: thus, lann eud^ 
bad nitl^en, f toiti i4 euc^ gem bienen, 'if that can help you, (then) I will 
gladly serve you.' 

And the inversion of the prindpal dause comes so to depend in ap- 
pearance upon tiie correlative particle, that, when the partide is omitted, 
the clause not very infrequently retains (improperly) its normal order : thus, 
^Stte er ben grteben getniinfd^t, ed tofire feinem ^tidjt oortl^eill^aft geh)efen 
(for mare ed, or jo kufire ed), ' had he wished peace, it would have been ad-. 
yantageous to his realm.' 

A. An independent clause is often employed in German where our 
usage requires a dependent adverbial clause. Thus, for example, always 
in a dause after one containing taunt, 'hardly: ' as, {aum toar ber ^ater 
tobt, f tommt etn ieber nttt fetnem 9^ing, 'hardly was the father dead, 
when (lit, ' then^ each one domes with his ring.' 

i. An adverbial dause, like an adjective clause (437.c), is sometimes made 
use of to add something to the sentence — ^thus, boc^ totiinberten eintge and Ue« 
bermttt^; id e d ^ alb bie Bufu^r auf^5rte unb SJ^ngel enlftanb, ' yet some, out 
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of wantonnesSi committed pillage: on which account the supply ceased, 
and want arose' — or to make an antithesis — or for other purposes not 
wholly accordant with the office of a simple adverb. 

439. Additional rules respecting dependent clauses in general, 

1. In the transposed, as in the inverted (431.^) order of the sentence, 
a personal pronoun as object of the verb not infre<iuenti7 stands before the 
subject: thus, bafur, bag i^nen bte (^rtftU^en ^irc^en in$ald)Hna einge* 
rdumt toerbeit fottten, *on condition that the Christian churches in Palestine 
should be placed in their possession ; ' ctn Sanb, tno f i (^ aUeS in giiUe oorfinbet, 

* a land where everything is found in abundance ; ' aid tDcnn fie iiitn ber 
24)b geraubt ^atte, * than if death had snatched her from him.' 

2. When a clause ends with two (or more) infinitives, the transposed 
verb is not allowed to be put after them, but is placed instead next before 
them : thus, etn @efag, bad nut tteblid^e ^(umen in fetnen ^c^oog ^ d 1 1 e 
aufne^men foUen, 'a vessel that should have taken into its bosom only 
lovely flowers;' benn i^r inigt, bag i^r nttc^ ^abt ermorben laffen n^oUen, 

* for you know that you have wanted to have me murdered.' 

By imitation of this construction, the transposed verb is also sometimes 
placed before a participle and infinitive, or two participles. 

3. a. In a dependent clause, the transposed auxiliary (^aben or fetn) of 
a perfect cr pluperfect tense is very frequently omitted: thus, frfi^er 
a(d i^v gebacbt L4<ittet], 'earlier than you ?iad thought;' bag ^te unb 




the fire's fury may have taken from him.' 

b. Much more rarely, tiie transposed copula (a form of frtn, *be') is in 
like manner omitted: thus, bag ntir e9 immer unerltdrt [ifl], ' that it is ever 
unaccountable to me ; ' totwi bc« gragcnd il^r niAt miiD' iWih], * if ye are 
not weary of asking; ' bic Sege, auf toelc^cn bad ©cftc gu §abcn [i\t], *the 
ways in which the best is to be had.' 

4. a. An exclamation often has the arrangement of a dependent clause: 
thus, ttjcr mit cu(^ manbcrte, *if one could but go with you I' (lit. *[liow 
happy he] who should' etc.); toit er ft(4 toinbet, 'how he twists himself 1 ' 

b, A question may be asked in the same manner: thus, ob fie n)0^( 
l^orc^t, ' [I wonder] whether she is perhaps listening ? ' 

5. Wliether a dependent clause shall be placed within the framework of the 
one upon which it depends, or outside that framework, is determined mainly 
by rhetorical or euphonic considerations : but it is much more usually placed 
outside: thus, bad aUererfle, toad fte in biefer ^ett ^5tten, ai^ ber !£)edel oon ber 
@(^ac6te( genommen tnurbe, in ber fie lagen, toar bad SBort : ,,3^nitf o^^^ten !" 
* the very first thing that they heard in this world, when the cover was taken 
from the box in which they lay, was the word "tin soldiers 1 " ' — not n^ad fie in 
biefer iSSelt, atd ber 2)e(f et Don ber ©d^aci^tef, in ber fte (agen, genommen inurbe, 
^orten, which would be excessively awkward. But, as the example shows, 
clauses qualifying the subject of a sentence have to be brought in before the 
predicate — unless, indeed, as is often done, the principal clause is inverted. 

6. In general, no sentence in Grerman takes the transposed arrangement, 
as a dependent clause, unless it be grammoMcaUy as well as logically de« 
pendent— that is to say, unless it be introduced by a word (conjunction or 
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relative pronoun) which gires it distinctly and formally a dependent char- 
acter. Many a dause id logically dependent (especially as a substantive 
clause) without being so formally ; thus, id^ bfic^tc, e« Ware urn bcflo gbttit* 
c^er (or, ba g e« unt beflo g5ttli(4er mare), *I should think it was so much 
the more divine ' (or, ' that it was * etc.). 

Exceptions are 

a. A clause following another dependent clause, and implying the same 
subordinating word b}r which the former was introduced : thus, ^tegu lam, 
bag bie ^dnige oon ©icilien mtt ^ofranlen ffimpfen mugten, ber 92orben ^u 
fern lag, unb ^^anien ftc^ taunt ber nS^eren J^einbe ertne^ren lonnte, * to this 
was added, that the kings of Sicily had to contend with court intrigues, 
[that] the north lay too far away, and [that] Spain could hardly defend her- 
self against nearer enemies.* 

h. The cases explained above (438^e), whore did is omitted after fo 
followed by an adverb or a^'ective. 

c. A number of words (adverbs, prepositions, and so on) which were 
formerly construed with substantive clauses introduced by bag, 'that'— or, in 
part, are sometimes still so construed — have now won the character of con- 
junctions, and themselves introduce a dependent clause directly, the bag 
being omitted: thus, bid, 'until' (for bid bag, 'as far as the time that'); 
ungeac^tet, 'although' (for ungeac^tet bag, 'it being disregarded that'); 
nun, ' now ' (for nun bag, ' now that '), and others : compare 377.1. 

d. It may be remarked here that an inverted conditional dause (433) is 
really a dependent clause, both logically and formally — as much so as if it 
were introduced by menn, ' if,' and had the transposed order of arrange- 
ment; only its dependence is shown in another and peculiar manner. 

Summary of the JStdee of Arrangement 

440. For the convenience of both teacher and learner, the leading 
rules respecting the arrangement of clauses, those which it is most import- 
ant to commit to memory and keep constantly ready for application, are 
presented below in summary. 

441. 1. There are three modes of arranging the sentence in 
German: 

a. The normal^ or regular; 

6. The inverted; • 

€. The transposed. 

2. The first two belong to independent clauses, the third to de- 
pendent. 

3. Their character is determined by the position of the simple 
predicate, or the personal verb : 

a. In the normal arrangement, the personal verb immediately 
follows the subject ; 

b. In the inverted arrangement, it precedes the subject , 

10 
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€, In the transposed arraDgement, it is at the end of the clause. 

442. The order of the normal sentence is 

1. The subject; 

2. The simple predicate, or personal verb ; 

3. The yarioos modifying adjuncts of the predicate, as objects, 
adverbs, predicate noun or adjective ; 

4. Finally, the non-personal part of the verb (if there be one) 
— namely, prefix, participle, or infinitive : and, if more than one 
be present, they follow one another in their order as here men- 
tioned. 

Among the modifying adjuncts of the predicate, standing after 
the personal verb, or between it and the non-personal part of the 
verb, 

a. A personal pronoun directly dependent on the verb regu- 
larly comes first; 

b. An accusative object precedes a genitive, and more usually 
follows a dative ; 

c. An adverb of time ordinarily comes before one of place, 
and both before one of manner ; 

d. A predicate noun or adjective, especially a factitive predi- 
cate, usually comes last. 

More special rules would be too liable to exceptions to be worth giving. 
Examples of a Dormally arranged senteuoo : 

1. 2. S. 4. 

er fd^tcft ; 

er fd^icft bad ^ndj ; 

er ^at tntrba9$ud^ gefd^tcft; 

metn greunb ivirb tnir ba9 i^uci^ balb nad^ ^aufe ^urudtgefc^icft I)aben : 
that is, *he sends;' *he sends the book;* * he has sent me the book;' 
* my firiend will soon have sent the book back home to me.' 

443. The order of the inverted sentence is the same with 
that of the normal sentence, except that the subject comes next 
after the personal verb, instead of next before. 

The inverted order is followed 

1. When any part or adjunct of the predicate is put in the 
place of the subject, at the head of the sentence ; 

2. Rarely, for impressiveness ; with the personal verb first; 
and usually with bo(^ or la, * surely,' somewhere after it ; 
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8. In iDterrogative sentences, or when a question is asked ; 

4. In optative or imperative sentences — ^that is, when a com- 
mand or desire is expressed ; 

5. Often in conditional sentences, or to give the meaning of if. 

Special rules, a. The general connectives, meaning 'and,' 
*but,' *for,' or * or,' are the only words which, save in rare and ex- 
ceptional cases, are allowed to precede the subject without invert- 
ing the sentence. 

h. In an inverted sentence, a personal pronoun as object is 
often put before the subject 

Examples of inverted sentenoes: 

1. mir ^at er bad ^u^ gef4i(tt ; 
bad i^uc^ ^at er nttr gefd^icft ; 
Oefd^tcft ^at er mir bad ^ud^ : 

that is, ' he haa sent me the book ' — ^with varying emphasis, first on ' me,* 
then on * the book,' last on 'sent' 

2. ^at er mir bo(!^ bad ^ud^ gefd^tdf t : 
that is, * surely he has sent me the book.* 

3. ^at er mir bad Sntj^ gefd^icft? 

toad I)at er mir gef deleft? 

luem ^at er bad $U(i^ gefdfttdft? 

that is, ' has he sent me the book ? ' * what has he sent me ? * * to whom 
has he sent the book? ' 

4. f(^t(!e er mir bad ^d^ I 

that is, 'let him send me the book I * 

5. f(4tdt er mir bad Q3ud^, fo t^ut er ivo^t : 
that is, *if he sends me the book, he does welL' 

h, \)Cit mir mein greunb bad ^d^ gefc^idft ? 
that is, *has my friend sent me the book ? ' 

444. The order of the transposed clause is the same with 
that of the normal sentence, except that the personal verb is 
removed from its proper place to the very end of the clause. 

The transposed order is followed in dependent clauses — ^that 
is to say, in such as, being introduced by a subordinating word 
(relative pronoun or conjunction), are made to enter as members 
into the structure of some other clause. 

Such a clause has the value either of a noun, an adjective, or 
an adverb, and is accordingly reckoned as a substantive^ adjective^ 
or adverbial dependent clause. 

1. A substantive dependent clause is either the subjtet or ob- 
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ject of a verb, or in apposition with or dependent upon a noan, 
or governed by a preposition. 

It is introduced by ha%, * that,* ob, * whether,' or a conapound 
relative pronoun or particle. 

Example of a substantive depeDdent ckuse (objective) : 

t(3& tt)ct6, bag cr mix ba8 ©ut!^ fle|d^icft l^at : 
that is, ' I know that he has sent me the book.* 

2. An adjective dependent clause belongs to and qualifies a noun. 

It is introduced by a relative pronoun or a relative particle. 

Example of an adjective dependent clause : 

ba9 ^vi^, metd^ed er mir gefd^tcft I)at : 
that is, *the book which be has sent to me.' 

3. An adverbial dependent clause qualifies usually a verb, some- 
times an adjective or an adverb. 

It is introduced by a subordinating conjunction of place, time, 
manner, cause, purpose, condition, or degree. 

Examples of an adverbial dependent clause : 

aid er mir ba9 $ud^ fd^t(f te ; 
menn er mir bad $U(^ gefc^icft ^at : 
that is, ' when he sent me the book ; ' * if he has sent me the book.' 

Special rules, a. In a transposed sentence, a personal pro- 
noun as object is sometimes put before the subject (if the latter 
be a noun). 

h. If the sentence ends with more than one infinitive, the 
transposed verb is put next before instead of after them. 

Examples : 

a, ob mtr metn greunb bad SBuc^ 9e|d^tcft ^at ; 

K meit er mir bad $ud^ nici^t ^at fc^iden tooUen : 

that is, * whether my Mend has sent me the book;' * because he has not 
wanted to send me the book.' 

Concluding Hemarks, 

446. It must not be supposed that the rules of arrangement, as 
drawn out in the preceding pages, are always and everywhere strictly 
observed, even in prose. The demands of euphony, the suggestions of 
style, even sometimes the arbitrary and unexplainable choice of a writer, 
lead to their not infrequent violation. A few cases of such violation, of 
sufficiently prevalent occurrence to constitute exceptional classes, have 
been pointed out above ; but to show in detail the different degree of obli- 
gatory force belonging to the different rules, and how and under what 
circumstances their neglect is permitted, would require a treatise. 
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446. The oonstraotion of sentences hfis been taken up and treated 
here only on its grammatical side. To treat it on its rhetorical or stylistlo 
side— to explain how and to what extent clauses may be put together so 
as to form admissible or harmonious sentences and periods — ^is not the duty of 
a granunar. There is, in theory, no limitation to the expansion of a simple 
sentence ; for both its subject and predicate may involve a variety of mo- 
difying adjuncts in the shape of wonls, phrases, and clauses ; and each part 
of these clauses may take on Airther clauses as adjuncts — and so on, ad 
infinitum. The usages of the language, gradually established under the in- 
fluence of a regard for euphony and for convenient intelligibility, practi- 
cally set bounds to t^is indefinite expansion. But the bounds are very 
differently drawn in different styles of composition, in every language; 
and the variety in (Terman is notably greater than in most other languages. 
Between the style of simple narration, and that excessive involution and 
intricacy in which many German writers love to indulge, there is an im- 
mense interval It is because poetry is intolerant of involved periods that 
German poetry is, upon the whole, decidedly easier to the learner ' than 
German prose. No one, of course, can put together German periods 
which shall be tolerable — ^much less, elegant — after study of the rules of 
construction in a grammar: familiarity with the language as spoken and 
written, the acquisition of what seems an instinctive feeling for the har- 
mony of construction, but is in fact an educated habit, the product of much 
reading and hearing, can alone enable one to compose such sentences as 
Germans compose. 



RELATION OF GERMAN TO ENGLISH. 

447. 1. A part, and the most essential part, of our English 

language — ^namely, that derived from the Anglo-Saxon — is of near 

kindred with the German. 

a. That other and very important part of our language which is more 
directly akin with the French and Latin was brought in and grafted upon 
the Anglo-Saxon in consequence of the conquest of England by the Kor- 
mans, in the 11th century. The Normans were of Germanic (Scandinavian) 
race, though they had been settled in France long enough to have substi- 
tuted fhe French language for their own. Thus our Grermanic blood is purer 
from intermixture than our Grermanic speech. 

2. This part akin with Grerman includes, along with the most fre- 
quently used and familiar words in our vocabulary, nearly the whole of the 
grammatical appa/ra;tu8 of English — that is to say, all its endings of inflection 
.(393), most of its endings of derivation^ its suffixes aind prefixes (394-6), 
and the larger part of its indeclinable particles, or words of relation. 

448. Kindred in language, as elsewhere, implies descent 
from a common ancestor : the English and German are modem 
dialects of one original language. 

a. That is to say, there was a time when the forefathers of the English- 
speakers and those of the German-speakers formed together a single com- 
munity, of uniform speech. By its division, under historical causes, into 
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separate and independent comm\initie8, and by the consequently discordant 
changes which these communities have wrought each upon its own speech, 
the various dialects now spoken have gradually come to exhibit the differ- 
ences which characterize them. (See, for the causes affecting the gro?^ 
of dialects, the author's " Language and the Study of Language," p. 153 etc.) 

b. Thus, the Englishman and the German both use the words sing^ eang 
(flng^ fang) in the same sense, because each has received them with this 
sense by uninterrupted tradition — going down from father to son just as 
language goes nowadays — from ancestors who lived together and differed 
in their talk no more than we ourselves and our immediate neighbors. 
Thus, on the other hand, the one says slay^ slew, and the other fd^tag', 
fc^Iug ('strike, struck') — words originally identical in pronunciation and 
meaning, though now different in bo& — ^because these words have, in the 
course of their tradition, become differently altered in the one and the 
other line, in the same manner as words are altered nowadays. 

449. The English and German are joint members of a group 
or sub-family of dialects called the oebmanio (often also '^Teu- 
tonic ") ; which, again, is a member of a larger family, called 
the iNDO-EUBOPEAN (also " Indo-Germanic," "Japhetic," or 
" Aryan "). 

450. The Indo-European family includes most of the lan- 
guages of Europe and southwestern Asia. Its divisions are 

1. The Germanic (451); 

2. The Slavic (Russian, Polish, Bohemian, Servian, etc.) and 
Lithuanic ; 

3. The Celtic (Welsh, Irish, Gaelic, etc.) ; 

4. The Italic (Latin, etc. ; and, as modem representatives of 
the Latin, the Italian, French, Spanish, etc.) ; 

5. The Greek (ancient and modem) ; 

6. The Persian (Zend, Modem Persian, etc.) ; # 

7. The Indian (ancient Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit ; modem Hiudi, 
Bengali, Marathi, etc.). 

a. The resemhlanoes and differences of these languages are of the same 
kind with those of the English and Grerman, and due to the same causes. 
If, where we say six and the German \t&^i, the ancient Roman said sex^ the 
ancient Greek hex, the ancient Hindu shash^ and so on, it is all for the same 
reason for which the (Tormans and we say sing and sang (ahove, 448.5). 
Only, in this wider family, of races whose separation is much more ancient, 
the remaining correspondences are proportionally fewer and less conspicu- 
ous, the discordances more numerous and deeper. 

K Although relationships for the languages here named have heen sur- 
mised, and are often claimed, on a yet wider scale (for example, with the 
Hebrew and the other ** Semitic " languages), they have not been demon- 
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Btratod. See, for the Indo-European family in general and in particular, the 
author's " Language and the Study of Language," p. 186 etc. 

45L The divisions of the Germanic biTinch of this great 
family are as foUows : 

1. The Low-German^ occupying the lowlands of northern Germany. 
To this division belong — the English^ as modem representative of the Anglo- 
Saxon, which was carried into England, and made to displace the Celtic, 
by the invading tribes fh>m the northern shores of Grormany, in the fifth 
century ; the Dutch, or literary language of the Netherlands ; the andent 
Saxon and JMnan, no longer cultivated; and the various dialects now 
spoken among the i>eople in northern Germany, whose literary language is 
the cultiva^d High-German, or " German." 

2. The High- Germany occupymg central and southern Germany. The 
only existing cultivated dialect of this division is the one which wo know 
as " the Grerman " language ; its histoiy will be given with a little more 
fulness farther on (462 etc.). 

S. The Scamdinaxnan, occupying the peninsulas of Denmark and Sweden 

and Norway, with the island of Iceland (colonized from Norway in the 

ninth century). Its languages are the ancient Icelandic or Old Norse, and 

the modem Norwegian, Swedish, and Banisli. 

These are all the divisions represented by existing languages. Besides 
them, however, is to be noticed 

4. The Gothic, represented by parts of a Gothic Version of the Bible 

made in the fourth century of our era in the dialect of the Goths of Mcesia 

(generally called, therefore, the Moeso-Gk>thicX by their bishop Ulfllas. Of 

all the extant monuments of (^lermanic language, this is by two or three 

centuries the oldest, and therefore of the highest value in all inquiries into 

the history of the whole (^lermanic family of languages. 

452. 1. The more immediate connection of English is thus 
seen to be with the Low-German langnages; but its relation to 
the German is very near, as compared with that to the other Eu- 
ropean tongues, and the correspondences of word, grammatical 
form, and meaning, between the two are numerous and striking. 

2. These correspondences — beside their intrinsic interest, and 
their value as historical evidences bearing upon the development 
of both languages, the relations of the races speaking them, and 
the growth of ideas and institutions among those races — ^have 
also a practical value, as a help to the scholar to whose attention 
they are brought in retaining the meaning of the German words' 
he is endeavoring to learn. 

3. It is the proper duty of a German-EDglish dictionary to point out in 
detail the English words which are to be regarded as identical, or of kindred 
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elements, with German words (a duly sought to be fhlfiUed in the vocabu- 
lary to the author's German Reader). But no small part of the correspond- 
enoes are readily to be discovered by the scholar himself^ espedally if bis 
researches are guided fit first by a judicious and enlightened teacher. 

4. The varieties of differencCf both of form and meaning, which diBltn- 
guish German words from their English correspondents, are much too gpieat 
to allow of their being set forth here. To exhibit with fulness «ven the 
more important among them, and explain their reasons (so fiir as these ad- 
mit of explanation), would be the work of a professed comparative gram- 
mar of the Grermanio languages. There is, however, one set of diflfereices 
which are so regular in l£eir occurrence, and which are of such prime im- 
portance for one who undertakes to compare German words with ^n^lisb, 
that they may not be passed without notice. 

« 

ITie Law of Progression of Mutes. 

453. The law of progression of mntes (in Gennan, the iauU 
Dcrfdbiebung, ' pushing of sounds out of place : ' generally called 
^'Gnmm's Law," auer the great German grammarian Jacob 
Grimm, who was the first clearly to illustrate and establish it) ts 
one of the most striking and characteristic features of the whole 
body of Germanic languages, aflfectiug the original mut«s of those 
languages with a regular but intricate system of changes. 

454. The original mute letters of the Indo-European langua- 
ges are nine in number, and of three classes — lirkgual or ^mntes. 
palatal or it-mutes, and lahial or |>-mutes : each class containing 
a surd mute (<, k^ je>), an aspirate (M, k\ ph — more originally 
dhf ffhj bh)j and a sonant (c?, ^, b). Thus, 

snrd. 

lingual mutes t 

palatal mutes k 

labial ihutes p 

a. These aspirates are to be understood as uttered in the way they are 
written — ^tliat is to say, with an h or aspiration audibly following the mute 
letter which begins them : and not, for instance, as wo are accustomed to 
pronounce our Vi and ph. These last are not aspirated mutes, but epiranis, 
simple continuable sounds, which have grown out of the aspirates, but are 
phonetically of quite another character. Any aspirate in the Germanio 
languages which had become a spirant was no longer liable to the law of 
progression. 

455. It is found now that, as a general rule, in the great body of 
^ the Germanic languages (Gothic, Scandinavian, Low-German), each 

of these mutes has been pushed forward one step in its own class, 
the surds having become aspirates, the aspirates sonants, and 
the sonants surds ; while, in the High-German languages (includ- 



aspirate. 
dh or ih 


BonanL 
d 


gh or kh 
hh or ph 


9 
h 
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ing the ''Oennan"), each has been pushed forward two steps, the 
surds having beeome. sonants, the aspirates surds, and the sonants 
aspirates. 

456. 1. This rule would in strictness require that 

lingaal labiid palatal 

original t^ thy d je>, ph^ h k^ kh, g should have become 
Suglish ih^ dy t phy 6, p khy ^, k and 
German dy ty th 6, py ph ^, ky kh; 

but to the regularity of this result there are many exceptions : 

a. Original p and k^ in whole classes of words, at their first change 
were converted into the spirants /and A, instead of the aspirated mutes 
f A and ikft, and so remained unaltered by the second change. 

5. The High-German dialects in general took the second step of progres- 
sion less completely and less strictly in the labial and palatal than in the lingual 
series. In the two first, some dialects, at a certain period, were more faithful 
to the requirements of the rule than were others ; but, in the modem Grer- 
man, the authority of the latter has prevailed. Thus, for bin, * be,' the 
older monuments give pirn {p for &)---and so in a great number of other 
cases. 

c In the Ungual series, the German has converted tbe aspirate fh, 
regularly required as the correspondent of English ^ into a sibilant, 
f or g. 

2. Hence, the actual correspondence between English and 
German, so &r as concerns the law of progression, is m general 
as follows : 

Ungual - labial palatal 

to English thy dy t A^jP K 9y ^ correspond 

German b, t, f,j b,f, i, ^Jf f), g, t 

Even these correspondences, however, do not hold strictly in 

all cases : thus, 

a. A mute is often protected from alteration by combination with an- 
other letter : thus, dhynorl: as in Sanb, land, tnanbern, wander; @o% gold ; 
— ihj 9yh {chf gh\ f: as in ©teiri, 8t(me^ ^ajl, haste ; 9iac^t, rdght\ ^raft, 
craft. 

h. Even the oldest English and Grerman (the Anglo-Saxon and the old 
High-German) have their irregular exceptions to the rules of correspon- 
dence ; and these exceptions have become much more numerous in later 
times, as each language, in the course of its history, has suffered anoma- 
lous changes in some of its words and letters. 

467. Below are given examples of the more important correspondence^ 
between German and English consonants — those which result from the law 
of progression, and a few others. 

458. Lingual series. 

1. !3) in Qerman answers regularly tp English ih: thus, bad, <^ benTcn, 
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think, m, thick, hodf, though, 'S>nxft, thirst, hxn, three, Sab, hath, i^ruber, 
hrother, (Srbe, earth. 

a. The most important exception is that of a b after n or I, as noticed 
above (466.2a). 

2. % (or t^: see 37) in German answers r^^nlarly to English di thus, 
%a%, day, tief, deep^ %Citf death, t^uit, do, Uebte, loved, ©ott^eit, godhead, 
felten, seldom, SBort, word, unttv, under, 

a. Excepted espedallj is a t after f . di, f, which (as noticed abovo, 
466.2a) usually corresponds to an Eog^h t 

8. The lingual sibilants in German, 9, ff, %, l, often correspond to Eng- 
lish t: thus, ha9, ha% that, ^eig, hot, t9, it, aud, out, beffer, letter, ^u%,foot, 
Itotx, two, ivif to, 3ett, tide, 3a^t, laie, ^oVl, toll 

<L But the sibilants are also in numberless cases the representatiTes of 
original sibilants, and are therefore found alike, or with but slight variations, 
in German and English : thus, ftng, sing, \o, so, tit9, this, ^ttva, stone, ^(^am, 
shame, @(^nee, snow, fc^etten, scold. 

458. Labial series. 

1. a. $, in German, when initial, regularly answers to English 5: thus, 
f&ah, hcUh, Sruber, brother, Slut, blood, geboren, bom. 

b. In the middle of a word, or as &ial, it is usuallj represented in Eng- 
lish by/ or v: thus, ab, off, of, l^alb, AoZ/ taub, deaf, SScib, wife, lith, lief; 
— Xaube, dove, |lerben, starve, fteben, seven, Shiaht, knave, ahtv, over, gteber, 
fever, • 

2. $ in German answers, with very few exceptions, to English jp: thus, 
pa^vx, pass, ^cd^, pitch, *^3Iogc, plagtie, @^ic6, spit, fpringcn, spring. 

3. a. %f like h, agrees with English / when initial: thus, fallen, fail, 
^x\(if,fish, ^VL^Joot, fiit^tn, fly, fret, /rce. 

b. Elsewhere in a word, it usually corresponds to English ji: thus, ttef, 
deep, @t^(af, sleep, auf, up, reif, ripe, fc^affen, shape, ^elfen, Ttelp, mcrfen, 
warp, offen, open. 

4. $f is a peculiar German combination, occurring with great frequency 
in words anciently derived from the Latin, as representing a Latin p : thus, 
sponge, plant (Lat planta), $forte, * door * (Lat porta), $fet(, * arrow* (Lat. 
pilimi), ?5feffer, pepper (Lat. piper), ^funb, pound (Lat. pondus). But it is 
also found in a good many words of Germanic origin : thus, ^pfet, apple, 
'$\ii^t, pliglU, @c^nepfe, snipe, ^ilpfen, Thop, ^fropf, jprop. 

460. Palatal series. 

As a general rule, the letters of this series — namely, g, I, % also nl and 
ng— are the same in German and English : thus, ®ott, god, t)ergeffen,/or^e^ 
griln, green, SBagen, wagon ; — ^falt, cold, bicf, thick, toirfen, work, flar, dear, 
^nabe, knave ;^^(\ax, hair, ^er.^, heart;— finfen, sink, fingen, sing. 
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Exceptions, however, of a more irregular kind, are very numerous. 
Thus, 

a. English ch is found not infrequent!/ where the German has I : thus, 
^nn, cAtw, ©trecfe, streicK 

5. German d^ is variously represented in English, by h^ gh, tch^ eta : 
thus, ^ud^, hook, bo(^, Vumghy letc^t, light; $e(^,i7t/cA. 

c. An original Q, which the Grerman has retained, has very often under- 
gone manifold corruption or loss in English : thus, %a%, day, liege, liige, 
lie, mac(f vnay, ©eg, way ;— ^ilgct, hiU, S^^%t\f Ule, SJogel, /ow/ ;— folgcn, 
foUow, ^a(g, bellowa, @orge, wrrow, borgen, borrow; — and so on. 

cL $, as has been pointed out, is in Grerman very often a mere ortho- 
graphical device for signifying the long quantity of the neighboring vowel. 
Of course, where it has this (diaracter, nothing corresponding with it in Eng- 
jish is to be looked for. 

461. Into the discussion of the general tendencies and the special 
causes which have led to the harmonies and discrepancies of German and 
English words, and have produced either classes of correspondences or 
single and apparently anomalous cases of difference, we cannot here enter: 
such subjects would be in place in a historical gprammar of German, or a 
comparative grammar of the Germanic languages in general 

BRIEF HISTORY OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

462. The German language is, as has been seen, one of the 
dialects of the High-German sub-division of the Germanic division 
or branch of the Indo-European family of languages. 

a. Every cultivated or literary language is, in the same way, by origin 
one of a group of more or less discordant dialects — one to which external 
circumstances have given prominence above the rest 

h. Since unity of speech cannot be maintained over a wide extent of 
country, or through a numerous community, except by aid of the unifying 
influences of high civilization and literature, it is only a matter of course 
that Grermany, at the beginning of the historical era, was filled with a 
variety of difdects — ^many of which are yet far from being extinct 

c. Grermany was first brought to the knowledge of the rest of the world 
by the Romans, whose attempts to conquer the country, as they had con- 
quered Gkiul (FranceX proved in vain, partly owing to the stubborn resistance 
of the German tribes, partly because of the remoteness of the country, and 
the decay of the aggressive force of the Roman empire. Later, nearly all 
the European provinces of the empire were overwhelmed, one after an- 
other, by roving hordes of Germans ; but these nowhere established them- 
selves in sufiBdent numbers to maintain their own speech. Thus the 
dialects of the Goths, the Vandals, and other noted German races, became 
extinct, by the absorption of those races into the communities of other 
speech am<N|g^ whom they settled. 

cL The introduction of Roman CJhristianity, civilization, and letters into 
Germany (beginning in the fifth century), the establishment of the Frank- 
ish empire under Chlodowig over nearly all the German tribes (about the 
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end of that oentuiy), and its jet more briUiant renewal under Charlemagne, 
three centuries later (A. D. 742-814), produced in the country a state of 
things faA'orable to a unity of customs, institutions, and language. It re- 
mained then for circumstances to determine which of the many existing 
dialects should win such importance in the eyes of all the Grorman peoples 
as to be accepted by them as their literary language. 

463. The history of the High-German dialects fails into 
three periods : 

1. The Old High'German period (^(t^od^beutfd^), down to the 
twelfth century ; 

2. The Middle High-Gernuin period (SRittct^od^bcutfd^), cov- 
ering four centuries, from the beginning of the twelfth to the 
time of Luther ; 

8. The New High-Oerman period (9tcul^0(^bcutfd^), from the 
Reformation down to our own days. 

464. It The Old High-German period commences with the 

eighth century ; from which, however, only fi^agments have come 

down to us. 

a. As the oldest of these is regarded the EUdbrandslied^ a pre-Chris- 
tian poem, in the alliterative verse which appears to have been the origi- 
nal form of poetic expression of the whole Germanic race. 

2. The literature of this period is chiefly Christian, and con- 
sists of versions from the Latin, collections of words or glosses, 
paraphrases and comments of Scripture, and the like. 

a. The most noteworthy productions of this class are OtfHed's Krist 
(A. D. 868), a harmony of the four Gospels, in the first rhymed verse; a 
prose version of Tatian^s harmony of ithe Gospels, of about the same 
period ; the works of the monk Notker (about A. D. 1000) and his school, 
especially his prose version and explanation of the PsaJms; Williram*s 
(about A. D. 1075) prose paraphrase and explanation of Solomon's Song. 

J>, Besides these, there are a few songs, forms of imprecation, and other 
like remnants of a more popular and native class of productions. 

3. The leading Old High-German dialect was the Prankish, as 

being the language of the ruling race and dynasty ; but there was 

no prevailing literary dialect accepted through the whole country : 

each writer used his own native idiom. 

a. Other dialects represented in this period are the Alemannic and Swa- 
bian, and the Bavarian and Austrian. 

465. 1. In the Middle High-German period, the literary dia- 
lect was the Swabian. 

a. Because it was the court-langfuage of the empire under the Swabian 
emperors, Ck>nrad and Frederick Barbarossa and their sucoeasors (A. D. 
1138-1268). 
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5. The grand difforenoe distinguishlDg the language of the Middle period 
from that of the Old, is the redaction of the former full and distinct vowels 
of the endings of words to the indifferent and monotonous e. Thus, atht, 
* I give,* was in the first period gibu; gcbcn, *to give,' was geban; Rtfd^cn, 
*to fishes,' was viscum; oUnbc9, * blind' (neut sing.), was hlindaz; bltnben 
(dat. pL) was blinddno ; and so on. In this respect the Middle and New 
High-German stand nearly upon the same level # 

2. The literature is abundant and various, and of a very bigli 
order of merit. 

It may be divided into 

a. Tho works of the Minneaanger (^ love-singers '), of whom more than 
three liundred are more or less known. Some of the most eminent amonig 
them were EEartmann von der Aue, WolfVam von Eschenbach, Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen, Walther von der Yogelweide, and Grottfried von Strassburg. 
They wrote songs of love and chivalry, epics (chiefly founded on French 
and Provencal subjects), didactic poems, fjEibles--almo8t everything except- 
ing dramas. 

5. The popular legendary epics, new workings-up of stories — ^half-mythi- 
cal, half-historical — which had long been current among the German races, 
and even in part belonged to the whole Germanic race. Their authors are 
unknown. Chief among them is the Lay of the Nibelungen (NibelungenUed\ 
a magnificent poem ; others are Gudrun, and the lesser tales whidi make 
up the Hddefninuih (*Book of Heroes'). 

c. The works of the Meistersanger (* master-singers '). These were poets 
by trade, organized into g^iilds, and carrying on their handicraft in a very 
regular and very uninteresting manner, in .the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies (and later), after the decay of the national literature which had 
flourished under the Swabian emperors. Their productions have mostly 
gone into merited oblivion. 

466. During the time of literary depression which occupied tho last 
century or two of the Middle period, the foundations were laying for the 
New. The wearing-out of the feudal system ; the rise of the cities to im- 
piortanoe and wealth; the awakened sense for Art, both in architecture and 
in painting ; the establishment of universities ; the impulse g^ven to dassi- 
cal learning through Europe in consequence of the capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks ; the invention of printing, which put literature within the 
reach of a vastly increased dass — all these drcumstanoes prepared the way 
for a national culture which should be as much wider and deeper-reaching 
than that of the preceding period, as this than that of the flrst. And 
whereas in the Old period literature had been the property chiefly of tho 
church and the priests, with complete diversity of dialects ; and, in the 
Middle, the property of courts and the great, with acknowledged pre-emi- 
nence of the court-dialect; so now, it was to be shared in by the great 
body of the people, and to possess for its use something like a true national 
language. 

467. The New High-German period begins with the grand 
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national movement of the Heformation, and especially with the 

writings of Luther. 

a. The dialect which Luther used was not a continuation of the Swa- 
bian, which had long since sunk into insignificance, while each author had 
again begun to write in his own idiom ; nor was it the precise spoken 
^nguage of any part of the country: it was, as he himself states, the language 
of public afiairs in Saxony, and used by the various courts throughout 
Germany. It had grown up in a measure on paper, in learned and lite- 
rary use, and united in itself some discordant dialectic elements. 

5. It was tlie nationality of Q«rmany that created the possibility of a 
national language : it was the excited and receptive state of the national 
mind at the time of the Reformation, the inherent force and vigor of style 
in the writings of Luther and his coadjutors, the immense and immediate 
circulation which they won among all classes of the people, and the adop- 
tion of his version of the Bible as a household book through nearly the 
whole country, that gave to the particular form of speech used by Mm an 
impulse toward universality which nothing has since been able to check or 
interfere with. It has become more and more exclusively the language of 
education and learning, of the courts, the pulpit, the lecture-room, the 
school, the press ; and in the large towns and cities it has to some extent 
extirpated or deeply affected the old popular dialects, which are now 
hardly met in purity except among the rude country population. Thus 

468. The language of Luther, not a little modified in spel- 
ling, utterance, and construction^ and greatly -euriched by new 
formations and additions, is now the speech of the educated in 
all Germany (both High-Germany and Low-Germany), and there- 
fore entitled to be called the German language. 

a. To illustrate the alteration which it has undergone during the 
three centuries and a half of its existence, is here added Luther's version 
of the Lord's Prayer, as given in his first edition of the Grorman New 

Testament (1522): jiBnfcr S3atct tm txm $^md^ ^m ^OMt \t^ fftiflx^; 
^m ^tt^ fame; ^e^n SSUIe gefil^el^e anff (Sxbtn w\t tm btm ^ipd; 
Jtttfer tegliA )Btott giib um9 ^eittt; Unb m0 m9 mtfere ^dftOht, iDte 
mat utifertm ^^rM^ttn t^tx^tUn; Utmb fure mt^ nitt ^mt S^eifit Asng ; 
©oitbent etlofe m^ tion l^m f3M; ^etm htim tft tia§ ^t^^ nob hit ftrofft^ 
mmb bie ^erlttfe^t in (Smt(f etit Waivu 

h. The former dialects not only still subsist in Germany among the 
uneducated, but their influence more or less affects the literary speech, 
especially as regards its pronunciation, so that the educated even, from 
different parts of the country, do not speak precisely alike. 

469. To give any history of the language, its cultivation, and its 
literature, during this its modern period, will not bo attempted here : even 
to mention the names of the principal writers who have distinguished 
themselves by their contributions in German to literature and science would 
require pages. Such are their merits that to possess no knowledge of 
German is to be cut off from one of the most important sources of knowl- 
edge and culture within our reach. 
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GERMAN WRITTEN CHARACTER. 

The Gennan written letters are as follows : 



Cap. 



smalL eqnlVtk 

J' 



<^ J^ 



r't 


Cap. 


SIDftlL 


equlTt. 


a 


/- 




• 

3 


b 


.;^ 


^ 


Tc 


€ 


^ 


^ 


I 


d 


^^ 




m 



Cap. WEoaSL eqnlVt. 




^ 



/ 

9 
h 



^ 
^ 



n 




r 



^ 

q^ 



oX 




U 



V 



w 



m 



y 



8Z 



The general peculiarity requiring especial notice in this character is the 
^ prevalence of anjgular instead of rounded strokes among the small letters. 
Owing to this, t is distinguished from c only hy its dot ; also u from n only 
hy the round stroke above the former (which stroke, however, is omitted 
as unnecessary when the u is modified). Further, e is distinguished from 
n only by the strokes being made much closer together. For the same reason, 
the CLfQ^o^q are not entirely closed at the top. 

The use of the two forms of small 8 corresponds precisely with that of 
the two forms of the same letter in printed text: the first is to be every- 
where written for f, and the other for 9. 

For 8Z is written a peculiar character (as shown in the table), instead of 
a combination of those for a and z. Special forms of combination of sa 
and ai are also sometimes made. 
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Examples : 




^.^. ^^^. C 





■g^-^c*^** 



^ 







: .^^^^ 





('^ Oi^j^^^^ 



J:L^ 




cX 





.^ ^^^^^:->^ 







tX 
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c^ 







^d^ 





y 






(2y^^^£J:'' J:^. 




V 




^^^ ^^ \..^ W yj::^ 








c/ 



c^ 



t/ 



^^^.*>^ 



:::.^ 




•^im.' ^m . m^ « .^ -mii-t*^/ ^^^e»-^C -mJ^-^^ iMtt^^v^^^Cv. 




$eine. 



'^l^ ,..^^ 



{,^,^0^^ •CT*''^fc<l> * ^ 




tX 



^^^ 



<^-^ 





V 









^^^^ 



o' 




®5t]^e. 
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LIST OF IBBEGULAS VKBBS. 



ALPHABETICAL UST OF 



VERBS OF 



fT 



OLD CONJUaATION, 



AXD OF THE lEEEGDLAE VERBS OP THE KEW COirJUGAHOIf. 

Sjopkmatioru. — ^Id the following table are given the principal parts of all 
the verbs of the Old conjugation, together with the preterit subjunctive ; 
also the second and third singular indicative present and the second singu- 
lar imperative, whenever these are otherwise formed than they would be 
in the New conjugation. Forms given in ful]-&ced type (thus, ^baOm) 
are those which are alone in use ; for those in ordinary type (thus, h&d^ 
(atft) the more regular forms, or those made after the manner of the New 
conjugation, are also allowed; forms enclosed in parenthesis are especially 
unusual, poetical, or dialectic: a subjoined remark gives additional explana- 
tion, if any is needed. The number of the dass and division to which each 
verb belongs (see 263-6) is added at the end. 

For convenience, the forms of the modal auxiliaries and other irregular 
verbs of the New conjugation are included in the list, with reference at the 
end to the paragraph in the grammar where their conjugation is explained. 
They are distinguished by being put in ordinary type throughout 

No verb is given intheUstas a compound. If found only in composition, 
hyphens are prefixed to all its forms, and an added note gives its com- 
pounds. 

InflnltlTa. prstt iBdla ting, prat faidle. prat m!^ Imper. paat part 

Sa^lMif *bak»* IMI^ l&dt hut bftte ^cbacfcn 

often of Kew oonj., eqMdaUy when tnauitiTe ; ezoept the pertioiple. • 

9h&ftn, ebietjlr ^Mert shot sb&rt 

only In geb&ren, *t>ear, bring forth* (foxxneriy gebercn). 



fbier thovtn 



8ei«(tt,'bite* 
8eracit, 'hide* 

^©erfloi, *bant' 

eUttn, * offer* 
fdinbtn, 'Und* 
eitten, 'beg* 
eiafen, 'blow* 
^9Uann, * remain' 
eUldrntt * bleach* 



Mrgfl, hirst 

hiifttft, Mill 

Cbentfl, bent) 
MafcH, hlafk 



bit 
barg 



biffc 

hAt^it 
biit^ 



batft 
borfl 


l>5ttle 


bo« 


hogt 


hot 


bote 


hanb 


boitbe 


hat 


bate 


h\U$ 


blicfc 


hUth 


bliebe 



birs 

birfl 



0(bifFm 
gcborgctt 

gebotften 



im 



lli^t 



at intransitive, of either oonj. ; as transitiTe, of New only. 



scbodcti 

CBent} 0cbotat 

gcbittibcn 

§ebetm 

geblofen 

scbllcben 

gebti^en 



Orotctt, * roast* 
6recbcn,* break* 
■^SBtennen, *bam' 
* SBrinsen, * bring ' 
sbcibcn 



hvidfft, bricbt 



obsolete ezoept in gebel^CD/ Uhriye.* 



briet 

bnub 

braitnte 
brad^te 
bicb 



btlcte 0cbroieti 

bradie bricb 9cbro4Kn 

brennte sebrannt 

br&^te sebtai^t 

sbkbc sMcbcti 



IL3 
LS 

nLi 

L8 

L8 

IIL8 

IIL8 

LI 

L4 

IL8 

ma 

IILl 

IL3 

L3 

249 

250 

nL9 
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InflnttiTe. inrM't indlo. iliig: 
* XtvUvi 


inptt. Indlo. praL sol^ 

ba(^te bac^te 


. Imp«r. past part. 

gebac^t 


dOBI. 

250 


s^t^cit sbtrijl, «biTbt «barb *barbe sbirb sborben 

.bfirbe 
only in wtbnhtn, * perish ; * which, aa trazuitlYe, * destroy/ la of New oonj. 


L3 


i^ingcn/ engage^ 

1 


bang 
fbanal 


bfinge 


gebnngen 


TTT.6 


, ttrdd^m, 'thresh* brif^ejl, btif^t 


biafA 
brofc9 


brfifAc 
brd (be 


^nf^ 9cbrof4Kn 


1.8 


sbriefdi (sbreult) 

only in verbTie|eit/ *Tex.* 


1 ^T 

sbrpf 


sbroffe 


(sbrcn^) sbrofiht 


1JLL8 


i-iCringctt, •press* 


brang 


brattue 




LI 


S)fitfen/ * be permitted* barf, borfjl, barf 


buTfte 


b&rfte 


wanting geburft 


251 


©ffeit, 'eat* ifFefl^itt 


o« 


&%t 


id 9<9(fl<nt 


11.1' 


^Wiftn, 'go* fa^rfl, f&htt 


Mr 


mvt 


^tfoitrm 


n.s 


^ 9anm, * fau* faun, mt 


flel 


ntu 


^aUm 


II.8 


9an$en, 'catch* fattgfl, fattgt 


ftoig 
fo*t 


{ngc 
ficngc 

f6*te 


'9efan8(n 


n.8 


9(«tm, 'fight* ftt^tejl, fti^t 


fi^t 0cfp(^tm 


nT.5 


sfobk 
only in befe^ten, 'command,* empfe^teit/ 'commend: * 


iiUffl sfohUn 1.3 
fel^ten, * fail,* is another word. 


•9itibat, 'find* . 


fmib 


fanbc 




1.1 


9tt^tm, 'twine* flU^tfi, mt 


<lp(^t 


<Id(|^tc 


P(^t 9ef[p4)tcn 


TTT.5 


9lctCett, 'apply* 

antiquated except in {{^ beflei^en/ 


* exert one^s self.* 


8*fl^ff^ 


TTI.l 


^ Wt^m, ' fly ' (Pengfl, ffengt) 


<I09 


<IP0C 


(fl(it8) O^floflcn 


TTT.8 


91k|icit, ' flee * (flent^fl; ffeni^t) 


flp^ 


flo^c 


(nen^) gefliotcn 


111.3 


i9Ii(«cii, 'flow* (flenleU, ffeu^t) 


Hot 


fidffc 


(flc«l) gefloffeii 


III.8 


graflcn, 'ask* frtflllrfrftflt frug 
properly a yerb of the New conj. only. 


frflfle 


gefragt 


IL3 


9re(fm, ' devour* frifFefl, fri(|t 


fwt 


frate 


frit gefwffot 


II.1 


Qfricvett, 'freese* 


' fror 


frore 


Ocfirorm 


111.8 


Ooi^retty * ferment* — 

also spelt gdren etc., without ^. 


flO^t 


gd^re 


Sts^^ttn 


III.6 


ethen, 'give* g{(b<l, 0icbt 

Qibn,fiht 


80^ 


Sabe 


gfeb gegcbat 


II.1 


1 mtltm, ' be worth * gUtfl, gilt 


9<n9 


8tn0e 


0(00118(11 


267 


gait 


galtc 


Sttt et^Qltm 


L3 


only in vcrgeffeiir 'lorget.* 


'SOfl 


^a 99^^kn 


ILl 


> ®it%m (senleil, eeti^t) 


80i 


9dff^ 


<S«n^) 0(8Off(n 


11L8 


sgitltldl — — — — 


sgatm 


sganttc 
sgoitnc 


s0imn(tt 


1.3 


only in begirnieit/ 'beglxL* 








^ eiei^Kit, 'resemble* flU<^ glli^e 

usoally of New conj. when transitlTe, * make similar.* 


gcgti^^en 


TU.l 


eictteti, 'glide* 


atitt 


gliite t 


geglltten 


m.i 


OUtmtiett, 'gleam* 


9lomm 


gt&mtne 


gegtommen 


T1T.5 


, Orafteti, 'dig* ^vSbn,fitSbt 


«rub 


grfibe 




IL3 
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lofliiltlTa. 
\etdfcii, 'gripe* 


pvMH iadle. iliig: 


pnta liiditea prct. nd^* 

griflp griffie 


Imper 


. past part. 

gegriff^H 


daw 
111.1 


lOaien, 'hare* 


^%^ 


}tatU 


9&tte 




ge^abt 


239 


"Molten, 'tiold* 


wtn, hdit 


huit 


bicltc 




gcboltett 


1L3 


^tttacit, *baDg* bangft^banat bing bteflc 

(^nfljlr ^anal) bicna bietmc 
BomeUines ooofcmnded in its tmaoB with pangen, * nang 


gcbongctt 

* (trans. X New conj. 


1L3 


^oiicn, *hew* 




^te» 


^iebe 




gel^auen 


IL4 


^^ben, *ndfle* 




bob 
bub 


bobe 
bube 




gcbobcn 


11 1.5 


M«cil,*caU* 




biei 


bic«€ 




0cb(<#m 


in.a 


Mfcn, *belp* 


mm, biift 


balf 


&e 


biif 


gcbolfett 


L3 


lleifcn, *ohlde* 




ttff 


tlffe 




Bcllffcii 


lll.l 


Sttnntn, *know* 




Cannte 


lennte 




gelannt 


249 


•fefni, *chooBe* fp# 

antiquated, amd moat oftnn met in ertief en : 


tdfe 
tfiren is the 


same 


geCofen 
woid. 


Ui.3 


ftbnmicn, * press* flomm nSmme 

forms of Old conj. very rare except from beOemmen. 




geOommen 


nT.5 


ftttcbcn, *cleaTe* 




flo» 


ndBe 




selloben 


IIL3 


ftUatmcti, *olimb* 




Ilomm 


K&mme 




genommen 


TTT.5 


Vftlinaen, 'sound* flang nSnge 

tlnnfle 
rarelj of Nevr oonj., espeoiaUy when transitire. 




geUnngen 


LI 


ttmiftn, 'pinch* 




tntff 


fnlffe 




gelnlffeii 


rrr.i 


Ihteipen, 'pinch* 




fn{)>p 


fnq))»e 




gefnippen 


HLl 


^ftommatr •««»* 


((5mmfl, C5mmt) 


fam 


fame 




gcfoniitKit 


267 


— Wimeii, 'can* 


Unn, tann^ team lonnte 


tftnntc 


wanting getonnt 


251 


jKxfo<bcn, 'creep* 
AoWti, 'choose* 


(trcnt^fl/ heu^t) 


frofb 


froibc 


(Ireu(^)gcfro<bctt 


ni.3 




tot 


Ibxt 




geforen 


UL3 


£abcti,'load* 


I&bfi,I&bt 


Inb 


mu 




gcioocit 


U.3 


«offht,'let* 


iantfk, ifidt 


lici 


licfc 




gclafkn 


1L8 


'•£aufim, 'run* 


laum, laufk 


lUf 


Ikfc 




gelaufdi 


n.4 


'^St»tn, 'suffer* 




Htt 


litu 




gcUtten 


in.i 


Seibcn, 'lend* 




Ifcb 


Ucbc 




gclicben 


IILS 


«efeti,'read' 


wtn, lun 


Ia# 


lafc 


Ifei 


gtitftn 


ILl 


t^icgeti, 'lie* 




(09 


(age 




gclegcn 


L4 


sUcitti 

only in berneten 


, 'lose.* 


slor 


slore 


_ 


slorett 


111.3 



sttngctt 



only found in gelingen, 'succeed,* niillijigen, 'fail: 



slang sfattge 



sfimgcti 

used in third person only. 



LI 



Sdfibeti, 'extinguish* tif(^e|t,Iif At lof^ l&f^ ttf^ geloft^en 

the forms of New any. preferably limited to transitive meaioing. 



Siigctt, 'lie* 



(leugllr leugt) log 



(feng) gclogctt 
gcmabtot 



loge 

the forms of Old oonj. now in use only in the participle. 

Wtttbtn, 'shun* • micb micbe gcmicbcii 

DttlCctt, *m]lk* (miOllr nilft) ntolt mdlle (miK) gemoUcn 

JEDI«f|ieit» 'measoze* mlfM^, mift mot mate mif gcMeffim 

^ SRftgen, 'may* mag, magit, mag mo^tc md^tc wanting gemo^t 



IIL5 

ILLS 
IL3 

IILS 

IILS 

ILl 

251 
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Inflnltlrs. prasH indie, afaifr* prat tndia prat rati). 


Inper. past part 
wanting gemu^t 


daM. 
251 


*»9lc|iittcn, *take* ttimmfl, nimtnt nahtn 


nahmt 


nlntn 


t genontmeti 


L8 


5Rennen, •name' —— nannte 


nenhte 




genatmt 


249 


mefcn mod 

only in genefen, *reoo7er, get welL* 


i:n&fe 




mcfen 


ILl 


obsolete, except in genfce^en, * enjoy/ 


enoffe 


(«neit|)snoffint 


TTT.8 


Wcifm, 'whistle* pflff 


pUfft 




gepturett 


ni.i 


Vflcgctt, *clierikh' -^ — pflofl 

})ftaa 


ppsge 


— • 


gepjlogen 


1 1 1.6 


Vreifcti, •praise' pHc# pHcfe 

forms of the Nev oOnj. are occasionally met with. 




gepriefen 


UL3 


Cuelleti, *ga8h' ' quillfl, quiOt quoll 

of New oonj. when transitiTe, * swell, soak.* 


qu5t[e 


quia 


geqnoSen 


rrT.5 


^admtf * avenge' (te^') (t5<^c) 

forms of Old oonj. very rare, except tiie participle. 




geto^en 


nL5 


Statfieti, * advise' tat^ft^rat^ vietff 


vittfft 




gcratlien 


n.8 


fUtibm, *rub' r<cb 


ricbe 




gcrieben 


nr.a 


Ketden, *tear' rif 


riffle 




geriffctt 


iji.i 


9tdteit, 'ride' rift . 


vitU 




gcritteii 


llLl 


9tennen/ *rnn' tannte 

Crennte) 


rennte 




getannt 
CgetennO 


249 


9iic<^«t, *sm^Il' (reut^ll, teu^O xo^ 


T&e^ 


(teu^) gevo^en 


m.8 


9iln0Cti, * wring' - — rang 


range 
rungc 




gentngen 


LI 


91<nttctty *rnn' romt 


ramie 
ronnc 




gcronnen 


1.3 


- 9lufm, •call' rfcf 

rarely of New oonj. in preterit. 


ricfc 




gemfen 


n.4 


eottfcit, * drink ' fdufll, f&nft fofF 


i&We 




gefoffen 


nT.4 


®att9ftt, *sack' fog f6ge gefogcn 111.4 

forms of New oonj. occasionally met : sometimes confounded with fdugeit/ • sackle.' 


«>c^afF«itr* create' f^uf Wfe 

generally of New conj. when meaning * be busy,' or * procnrej 


gef(^affcn 


IL3 


®ibaaeti# •sonnd' ft^ott 


WUe 




gefe^oSen 


Tn.6 


only in gef d^e^en, * happen : ' used in third person alone. 


sfdye^ett 


ILl 


®4Kib«i,*part' Web 

of New oonj. when transitive, 'disjoin.' 


fi^iebe 




gef^ieben 


TTT.3 


\2idlKincn, * appear' fd^im 


fd){cne 





gefd)<cncn 


ni.3 


®d)elten, * scold ' imtft, mtt id^dt 


fc^alte 
fdidlte 


W«t 


gcf4)oItett 


1.3 


«>d)er«i, 'shear' Werfl, f^iett f*or 


fd)6re 


Wet 


gef*orctt 


II1.6 


®d)leb<«, * shove' f(^ob 


f«obe 




gefc^oben 


111.8 


®<^i(ft(tt, ' shoot ' G^eu^il, \6itm fc^ofl 


f*6ffe 


(WnWflef^offttt 


rrr.s 


^d^ixiben, *flay' fd^unt 


fd^nbe 




gefc^unhett 


nT.6 


<2c^Iafht,* Bleep' fc^Iaffl, fd)Iaft fc^Hcf 


Wiefe 




gefc^fafim 


IL8 


^ecl^Iagcit,* strike' fK^Iagfl, fc^Iagt fdylug 


fdyluge 




geff^Iagen 


n.3 


«5c^W4Klt, •sneak' fd^lid^ 


f«H«e 




■•^^ f ^^r • •^^^'^ 


ITT.l 
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jb other 



pVMH Hml<t 



than 






pact part 

gef^Uffen 



whet, ■baxpan,* pzopexlj of New oonj. 

Wit imnt gef*Kffm 

f4»Ioff idfiofh gefc^Iof?im 

muvi^t%mmw9% wom (f^ieii^)9cf<^(ofiht 

f^mUj gef^nol^en 



Zd^lkftn, 'dip* 

S^Ungctt, •■ling' fd^Img fdylonae 

ef^mcrtcn, *melt« fe^mtUefl, f^mil^ f^mola f4m5t}e 
luaally and psoperly of Nevr ooaj. when traniinye. 

e4lmaubcii,*nort* WnoB Wii6Je 

^ed^ibcn, 'out' f<Mtt idmim 

Ck^ronbcitf *aoraw* Wrob 

ec^ttcfCti, • b»a«rald ' f^ildfl, f i^titft Wtal 
of l(ew oonj. as tnuuUiTe, * frighten. 






oonj. 

S^itOcii** write' 
'S^icicn, *ory' 
>^€>^tdtcti«*Btride' 



f«ric 
f^ritt 



fd^tint 



Zdmaren,'mppaxaU^ iWoki^ f^icct) fc^wor fdmovt 

^9^»el9(it»*be>ilBnt' fd»»le0 fdywkae 

Bometimee of New oonj. ai tvuuitiTe, *Bileiioe.' 



gef^nobrn 

gef^toben 

f<^ gef^rotfen 

gefdyricbctt 

gcft^riecn 

' gcfibHtten 

' ' ' gfff^lOPKtl 



tf^wellen. * swell 
of Mew oonj, 



astnuuitiTe. 



f^voS f^w&Se 



di 

in.i 

nLi 
in.8 

iULS 

1.1 
ni.i 

IIL5 

in.4 
in.1 

IIL4 
L3 

nL3 

IIL2 
IILl 
IIL6 
IIL3 

IIL5 



Cid)WimiiKit, * swim* 
9dimbiibtn, 'vanish* 
tf^wingcttf * swing* 
®d)»5r(tt»* swear' 



Hbwomw fdimonunt 
fAflHoib fd)»aiibe ■ 

{dumor f^wdic - 



gcft^toontwcii 1.8 
^tfd^tnwijbtw 
' 0cf(^»im9Cit 

0Cf((^tOOfCll 



LI 



LI 



. Cicficttf 
^itt,*be* 

Genbfn* *send' 

eicbcit, *boU' 
®in(|Cit, *sing' 
^QiinHn, *shik' 
eiimm, 'think' 

( «{«(tl, *sit' 

@oSen, 'ahaU' 

«>|>c(cn, *Bpit* - 

rarely, of the New oonj. 

9|»toncit, *q;>in' - 

«pWi«n, 'spUt' 

^^prtd^mt * speak' 

9|»ric4at»*8proat' 
.C^pringcit,* spring' 



bin, hlfk, i^ K. 



fo0, foQjl, f oS 



mat 

[antit 
fenbete 

foit 

f<ni0 

fottf 

ffltm 

foate 

fple 

ipann 



in.5 

ficb ficfc^ ILl 

fci gciocfcit 239.2 

gefonDt 249 

gefcnbet 

gefotten IIL8 

9(fitn0(n LI 

■ 0Cfllllf(lt LI 

gefonnen L3 

sefeffieit L4 

wanting gef oOt 251 

gefpicen IIL3 



fpXil 

a^tld^, ipvidn fptoOt 
(fpteu^ll, fpreu^t) fprof 



toaic 

fenbete 

liebete 

fattue 

fStife 

famte 
fdittic 

foOte 
fpiee 

fpaimt 
tponne 

fpttffe gefpUffen 

iprad^ iptidf gefprodKH 

f<»r6ffe (fpreu^)8cfproffeii 



fprong ipran^e 



9ef|»imticii L8 

ULl 

L8 

HLS 



8(fpnm0Cit 
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mttdim, 'prick* 


pras't Indlo. ilBf . 


pret ladle, pret rati). 


Inper. 


paet part 

gcflodKn 


L8 


etttfwt,* stick' ftm,ft\dt llal ll&fe 
Ufloally of Kew oonj^ especially when transltdve; 


pd 


geflodcii 


L8 


-^«f«ftcit,* stand' 




ftant 
fkvmb 


ftattbc 




0(|toitb(n 


267 


1 Ctc^lcn, 'steal' 


ftkhin, nkhit 


tx 


fkahU 


ftUhl 


^tfkoffkn 


L3 


Zieigm, *aaoend* 


» 


fUea 


fUcflC 




0(fHfg(tt 


nL3 


^ttrbctt, 'die' 


^iiAffkg fHtht 


fkaxb 


ftarbc 
flurbc 


iHtb 


gt^9xbtn 


L8 


<Ct{c((lt,* disperse' 




fkoh 


flobc 




gcflobctt 


nT.8 


etittfm, 'stink' 




ftcnf 
fhmf 


ftanfc 
tUinfe 




gcfHtnfcn 


LI 


CtPicn, 'push' 


flofted, ftofit 


fHef 


fMete 




QcHoint 


IL4 


^trtidtm, 'stroke' 




^rM> 


^rid^ 




ScflridKH 


in.i 


^trelteti, 'striye' 




fhritt 


firittc 




0c^rittctt 


IILl 


•ZS^ttn, 'do' 

the pret. Indio. 


that ihatt 

t^&t is common in dialectic Oerman, especiaUy 


0Ct(ian 

asanzillaiy. 


267 


^Xnificiiy 'oarty' 


tragfl, tt&nt 


tnta 


tru9C 




getniacn 


n.3 


Zltffdi, 'hit' 


tnfffi, tnfft 


trof 


trdfe 


tviff 


QCtrofTcit 


L8 


'^XKtten, 'drive 




trieb 


tricbe 




9(tr<cb(it 


TTT.2 


-^Xrftai, 'tread' 


tnttftf ttttt 


trat 


tv&tt 


tritt 


0Ctrctcn 


n.i 


lEri<fcit,'drip' 


Ctteuffl, treufO 


troff 


troffe . 


(trenf) (jetroffen 


TTT.8 


XHttfctt, 'drink' 




tronf 
trunf 


trattfc 
truttec 




getrimfcn 


1.1 


Zr&^en, 'deceive* 




tro9 


troge 




gctrogcn 


1U.8 


IBodifeti, 'grow' 


iD&^fe^, w&(^ 


wud^§ 


»ii4)fc 




gctDocMfcn 


n.2 


IBageti, 'weigh' wog »6ae 

Bometimee of New conj. : compare swegen and wU^tn, ' 


gewogen III.6 

which aro the same word. 


flBofdyett, 'wash' 


lo&fd^eil, »&f<^t 


tOtlff^ 


»ufc^ 




gewofdKH 


n.9 


VMttn, 'weave' 




»o6 


»&Be 




getooben 


11 1.6 


only in betpcgen, ' induce ; ' (ewegen in other senses is of New i 


swogen 
Donj. 


m.6 


»el4Kit#*yield' k »l<^ »t^e 

of New conj. when meaning * soften ' (as trans, or tntians.). 


ge»i^ 


m.i 


Keifcit, 'show' 




»ic« 


»iefc 




gctoiefcn 


nr.a 


SEBenben, 'torn' 




wanbte 
loenbete 


»enbete 




gewanbt 
gewenbet 


249 


SBcr^eit, 'sae* 


tvifw^f loivbt 


math 


watbt 
w&tbt 


mivb 


gClOOfvCIt 


L8 


tBertoi, 'become' 


toirfl, toirb 


toarb eta toSrbc 




gewprbett 


239.8 


V SBcrfctt, 'throw' 


toirffi, »irft 


toarf 


navft 

Murfe 


toirf 


gcioorfcit 


L3 


flBicgett^ 'weigh' wog »6« 

the same word with w&gen and stMgen : ttiegen, 'rook, 


gewogen 

' is of New conj. 


in. 8 


fBOnbttt, 'wind* 




loattb ■ 


toanbe 




gcioittibcti 


LI 


sWbtlKtl 




swamt 


swattitc 




sioontictt 


L3 


onty used in gewinnen, 'win.' 




swotinc 
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InflnltlTa. pras't ladle, duff. prct. ladle, prat Bal^. bnper. past part 

flBiffen, 'know* mti^, wti^, voti^ wu^tt »&|te gevn^t . 260 

SBolIeit, *wiU* win, »ia{l/ »tS voftte tPoStt gewoltt. 251 

Seibcit, 'aocnae* )ic^ gicfK 9e)k^<tt IIL2 

^iebctt, *dxBw* (sent^lt/ aeu^t) log ioge (seu^) SCKOgen ILLS 

Swingctif'toroe^ )IMII9 iwange 0(ii»iitt(|cti LI 
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VOCABULARY TO THE EXERCISES. 

Ahbrevi<UioM. 

aOi, adjective. 1rr«a» irregalar. O. Old oonjngation. 

ado. adr^b. m. maaonUne nomu prtp, piepositioii. 

art, article. n. neater noon. pron, pronoun. 

conj, oonjnnctlon. N, New oonjngatunu r^ zefleziTe. 

/. feminine noon. nvm, numeral. v, yerb. 

In the case of verbs of the Old ocmjni^tion, their daaa and division (263-6) ia added in 
parenthesia after v, O. Bef ermoea are frequently made to the Orammar, by paragraph 
and division, in the aame manner aa in the Orammar itself. Unnsoal meanings of a word 
are referred to the exerdae and sentence where they ooonr. 

To each nonn is added the endinfr of the genitive rfngninr (except in the case of femi- 
nineaX and the nominative plnxal (68). 

abet/ coffij, but aviibf ^^'* &^o* 

abfaufett/ v. N. buy from. aitf / prep,^ on, upon; at (Ex. 4.3). 

abfAteibett/ v. 0. (m.2). copy. 9luf gabC/ / »bciu task, exerdse. 

ai^i, o4i' genuine. auf gelfteit/ t;. 0. (267). rise. 

Sfblet/ m. *x9, -r. eagle. auffte^ett^ v. 0. (267). get up. 

9lb9of at/ *»• -ten, «ten. lawyer. %n%t, n. «ge9, -gen. eye. 

afl/ pron, (193). alL — affC/ f^o^n. AU^f prep, out of; of (Ex. 6.1). 

pi—atitt, gen, pi, an^qtl^tn, v. 0. (267). go out. 

affetftdtteft//»-<wHart (142.2). au^ft^reAeit/ v. o. (1.3). pro- 

Ol^f conj, as; when; c^ter a com- nounce. 

parative^ than. 
aliOf <mIv. accordingly. fQadfp fn, «(^e9, »fic^e. brook. 

alt/ adf, (fi in comparison), old. balb/ odv, soon. 
9lltet/ n, •xi, «r. age. fSaUf fn. «Ke9, "Slle. baU. 

atit=an bent (66). SBanb/ f^t* «be8, «&nbe. Tolume. 

aUp P*^' at; on; in. I^anf/ /. «finle. bench. 

anbet/ adj. other.— anbetett/ dot fSdt, «*. ^ren, -ten. bear. 

sing. fern. fSauvtp fn. *mt9, »5ume. tree. 

anbet^tpO/ o^^* elsewhere. I^dimtdfteit/ n. »n9f »xu little tree. 

anfanqtn, v. O, (IL3). begin. beginnett/ v. O. (1.2). begin. 

angenelftm/ a<^'. pleasant. belftaltett/ v. 0. (I|.3). keep. 

anf leibelt/ v. K reft, dress one's l^eitt/ n. «ne8, ^^ne. leg. 

self. befptedftett/ v. O^ (L3). speak ot 

an|ie]6cn/ v, O, (IIL3). draw on« beffet/ o^/t (139.1). better. 

9lt>f el/ m. A9f fipfeL apple. befl/ ^41- (l^^^^)* ^st 

atbeitett/ 1?.^. work.— atbeitet/ beflel^ett/ «. a (267). consist- 
works, beftel^t/ consists. 
tftttt/ m, Hnt9, cme. arm. bettagett/ V. 0. behaTe.---b^9 
atllt/ (i^*. (& »n comparison), ppor. . ttdgt/ beliayes, 

U 
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^tttf ^ >tte9, «ttm. bed. Me^^ demonMr. adj. andpron. (166). 

mhliotUt, / 'ten. Ubraiy. this, that.— Mefe«, biefet, bie* 

®ilb/ n. »be9, -bet. picture. fe^ cases q/" bie^^ 

l^ittC/ /. -ttcn. request. bit, pron, from bit* 

IQ^Iatt/ n* *tted, «atter. leaC JDom, m. *me9,«me. dome. 

blail, a4f. blue. btei#i0/ nwm. thirtj. 

I^Iei, n* »ete9, — . lead. btltd^ett/ v. ^. print. 

bleibttt/ V. 0. (III.2). remain. bit/ l>nm. (161). thou. 

bliltb/ (K^*. blind. bttnit/ o^'- thin. 

bo^/ 04?'. bad. btttf ett/ V. ^. *rre^. (261). be ai- 

S^ote/ m, »ttn, «ten. messenger. lowed. 

bteAcit/ V. 0, (L3). break. 

^Bteitt/ /. »ten. breadth. ejfte/ <^< before. 

fStttt, »• 'tte9, *tter. board. ifltli^f odj, honest 

S^tief / irk »fe9, «fe. letter. eitt/ art a, an. — num. one. 

btittgett/ V. ^. trre^. (260). bring, einanbet/ i>ron. wu2ec2. one an- 

— btiltge/ bring I other. 

I^tob/ «. *be«, *be. bread. tixii^f pron. adf.-^l tini^tf Bome. 

IQ^tltbet/ m. «ber9, 'ilber. brother. QHtn, n. *ndf *:n. iron. 

1^11^/ n* '(i^edf *fi(^er. book. em|>f aitgett/ v. 0. (n.3). receive. 

I^tt Aetbtett/ n- 'tt9, 4ter. book- et/ pron, (161). he, it. 

shelf. Qthtf / «ben. earth. 

etiltttettt/ V, K. reJL remember. 

G^l^tifht^/ m. 4x, — (107). Christ, etfenttett/ v. ^: tmsgf. (249)* re- 

oognize. — etfettttfl/ reoognizest. 

^a^f n- ^^9, 'fitter, root etfl, a4f\ first 

batttt/ o<22^> tlien. ed/ iT<m. it. 

bat>Ott/ (idv. (166.4). thereof, of it effett/ v. 0. (II.1). eat. 

' beill/ jpr. <k{/. thy.-— beine^/ of thy. ettoad/ l»wi. (188). ^mething. 

bentt/ cory. for. eitd^/ iw<»». (161). you. 

httf bie/ bad/ a^ the.»d!emoft- ettet/ Jpo^. o^j. (167). your. 

straUve adj, and pron. that^ that 

one. — rekUive pron, who, whioh, f allett/ v. 0, (TLB), fall, 

that ^amilie/ / »ttcn. family. 

betienige/ eta determ. adj. and fatlh, firm ftnbem found. 

pron. that, that one. ?<!#/ *^ 'ff^^/ »affer. cask. 

beittU^/ «&'. plain. f aill/ adf\ lazy. 

beittfA/ <«?;• German. %cbtuat, m, «=rc0, *rc. February. 

^etttf^/ »* ifMfocl Gterman Ian- ^ebet/ / *rn. pen. 

guage. f eiit/ «&*. fine. 

bidP/ o^'- thick. S^ittb/ fn. «bed, »be. enemy. 

bieneit/ v. ^. serve.— biettte/ Selb/ «. *be«, »bcr. field. 

served. ^tnfHt, n. *x9, *r. window. 
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ftnbett/ V. 0. (Li). find. 

%ii^, m. -fd^cS, •fdjc, fish. 
^Idd^e/ /. 'djcm surface. 
f[ei#iQ^ O/Cff. industrious. 

flie^ett, V. 0. (ni.3). fly. 

%lo^f n> «6e«,« Sge. raa 
^lA^el, wi. 48, 'I wing. 
§!«#/ *»• 'ffc«f -fiffc* river. 
f Ott/ <x<2i;. forth, awaj. 
fott^iitn, V. 0, (267). go away. 
f ta^eit/ «. ^ ask. 
%tanf /• 'ttuetu woman, wife. 
^tduleitt/ «. •««, 'U. young lady. 
fteiieit/ v.Kr^. rejoice.— fteiie 

ntid^/ am glad. 
9tetlttb/ fTi* «be8, «be. friend. 

ftif*, a*, fres^ 
ftoi/ <>4'. cheerfuL 
Sfrofd^/ m. *\^t%t -Sfd^c frog. 
fitlftrett/ 1;.^. lead.— f dirt/ loads. 
fttt, iwep. for. 

%n%, w. -6e«, *fi6c- foot— gttii, 
feet (211.2). 

gab/ /*w?» gebf m gave. 

®axitUf fn- «n8, «&rten. garden. 
®a,iH, ^ 'tten, 'ttetu husband. 
®thxt%tf n. »Qe9, ge. mountain 

range. 
gebdtett/ t;. 0. (L3). bear.— ge» 

loteit/ horn. 
gebeit; V. 0, (236.2). give.— gebe, 

(I) give. 

geboreit/ >^vm gebdtem 
gebto^ett/ yrom bted^em 
^ebutt/ / *ten. birth. 
@ef al^t/ /. 'ten. danger. 
@ef dl^tte/ ^ 'ten, «ten. comrade. 
gefaCtett/ ». O. (n.3). please.— 
gefdllt/ pleases. 

gef unbett/ >^o»» fittbett^ 
geibett; V, 0. (267). go.— geiftt/ 

goes. 



®eifl/ in. 'te8, «ter. spirit. 
gelel^tt/ 0(1;. learned. 
gefd^el^ett/ «. O, (II.l). happen.— 
gefd^al^/ happened, took place. 

gefel^ett/ >om feiftem seen. 

%tfUtn, adv, yesterday. 

^ttian, from rtttit* 

^ttotmtf part of tDeil^ett/ conse- 
crate.— toutbe ^ttottkt, was 

consecrated. 
9etDi#/ <^* Bare, certain. 

gieb/ /nw» gebem give! 
giebt/ from 0eBett« gives. 

gleidft/ <u2i;. immediately. 
^Indlid^, o4f' happy. 
@oIb/ n, obes, «be. gold. 
@ott/ fn. 4m, «5tter. god. 
@tab/ n- "Bed, 'fiber, grave. 
@taf / m* «fen, >fen. count 
0tO#/ odf, (5 in coTnpariftm). great 
^ni, o4j, good. 

iabe/ yroTO ^flbeil* have. 
l^abett/ V- -^ i'^^d'- (239.1). have. 

ialteit/ «. a (n.3). hoid.-5flit, 

holds, keeps. 

^atxmtXf m, «r8, 4inmer. ham- 
mer. 

^anb/ /. ^finbe. hand. 

l^an^CUf V. 0. (II.3). hang. 

"idttf o4j> (& in comparison), hard. 

^affett/ «. ^: hate. 
iat/ from igabett^ has. 
i^attett/ ^om igabem iiad. 

^attd/ n. *fed, <>&ufer. house. 
llebett/ v. 0. (III.6). raise, lift 
^elb/ n^ 'ben, *ben. hero. 
%elf eit/ v. 0. (L3). help. 

l^etannalgen/ v. N, draw nigh. 

^ett/ fTi. 'Xxn, «rren (93). master. 
Iftettte/ <wiv. to-day. 
^et)/ n. «2en9, *itxu heart 
Iftiet/ a(2t;. here. 
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Jllf , frm telfen (270.2). 
iitteitttoetf ett/ v. 0. (LS). throw 

in. 
l|od6/ <^« (139.1) (5 in compari- 
ton), high. 

^otxif fk «ne8, «5mer. hom. 
^Uttb; fn, Ait^f »be. dog. 
^ttt/ «»• 'te^r -iite. hat 

i^, pron, (161). I. 

i^nen^ pron., from et. 

il^t^ IMMA adf. (167). her, its, their: 

ihtt, ihttm, i^tett/ i^tet/ 

i^ted, cases of if^t^ 

im = in bem (66). 

immet/ a^». always. 
ilt; I'^^i'. iO} iiito. 

ltt« = ill bad (66). 

ift, /rw7» feitt (239.2). i«. 

3a6t; «. •««, *rc year. 
Saitltat/ «. 'rt, *re. January. 
{e^ <i^v* «yer. 
ieb/ l>r<>^ a(^'* (190). each, every. 

— iebent/ iebet, «»«» o/ jeb* 

3ebetmantt/ i^^wi. (187). every 

one. 
iettf I'T'on. cu^'. yon, that 
iciitf a<2v. now. 
iuttg^ <u(;. (il ^ compomon). young. 

toXtp (& in omipanson). oold. 

(atttt^ from fonntn* 

^dfe^ m^ '\t9f A^' cheese. 

(aitf en^ v. N. buy. 

fennett^ t;. N, wreg. (249). know. 
Stint p n, »bed, Aitx. child. 
Jtit^C/ /.^(^en. church. 
i^Ieib; n. «be9, »ber. garment 
fleitt/ ad/, small, little. 



Stuahtf m. »htn, 'ben. boy. 
f ommett/ v. a (267). come. 

f onttett^ V, Ni irreg. (261). can. 
Stopff ra, «fe9, «5)}fe. head. 
fofitBat/ a(i;. precious. 
ftanf^ odi* (a in comjxirwo»)L 

sick. 
StXtni, n. *3e«, *gc. cross. 
ftie^ett; «. 0. (III.3). crawl. 
ifttieg^ wk •gcs, »ge. war. 
iftitgel/ /. -geln. ball 

ftttg/ o^f. (i^ i^ a>mj>aruon). short 

la^ett/ >*w» liegem 

latt^^ a(;E;* (5 tn compcariaon). long. 

Sdnge^ /. «gen. length. 
lafTett/ v. a (IL3). let— lafit/ leti. 
leBett/ v. ^ live. 

2titttf m- '^rS, 't. teacher. 
f^tibf m. «be8, «ber. body. 
leid^t/ 04;. light, easy. 
leibett/ V. 0. (in.l)L suffer. 

Iei*eii,».a(iiL2). lend.-.ieiSe/ 

(I) lend. 
letneit/ v. K. leam. 
le^t, a4^ last 
2tUttf m. pi (100.2). people. 
^i^tp n. 'ted, «ter. light 
liibf tuff- dear. 

lieBeit/V.^. (236.1). love.— lieBt, 

loves.— lieBet/ love ye I 
Sieb^ n. «be9, «ber. song. 
lie^ett/ V. 0. (1.4). lie. 
ttltf, 0*'. left. 
loBett/ V. ^ praise. 
Cllf t, /. 'Uftc. air. 

mad^cup v. K. make.— mad^te/ 

made. 

SD^dbd^en^ n* *n9, *n. girL 

matt/ JproTs. (186). one. 
SO^atttt/ ^ «ne9, 'finner. man. 
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mtin, poss, acy. (I69.2)t my.— 

nteiitettt/ meinett/ mtintt, 
meitte^/ cases of nteitt* 

nteitteit/ v, N. mean. 
aVlettfd^/ wu .fd^cn, -fd^cn. man. 
^tffct, n. -re, rt. knife. 
aJTetaH'/w. »tle«, 'He. metal 
ttti^, from i^^ me. 
aVTil^, /. — . milk. 
mix, from id^» to me. 
mitf prep, "With. 

ntOgen^ v. N. irreg. (261)- may. 
SD^onatd^^ fT^'^en^^c^etu monarch. 
SRonat/ ^n, »% «te. month. 
WOt^tUp o^v, to-morrow. 
SD^uttet^ fn, 'Xi, 't. miller. 
SRttnb/ fn, «bed, »be. mouth. 
ntliffett^ V* i^* trre^. (261). moat 
Wlnttttf /. "fitter, mother. 

Itadft, prep, after. 
9lad6bat^ «». *r9, «rn. neighbor. 
fltaiion, /. •ncn, nation. 
9leffe^ ^ «fen, «fen. nephew. 
ntUf odj. new. 
neitlid^/ o^v. recently. 

nidi^t, odv- not 

ItiAtdf iwwi. (188). nothing. 
Itie/ odv, never. 

itiebrig, a**, low. 

Itod^/ Oiii;. yet. 

ttO^^ ad©, nor (after toeber)« 

ttllt, a<?t;. only. 

UXiViiil^, aey. useful 

CAfe^ w*. 'fctt/ *fen. ox. 

Obet^ conj, or. 

of t^ adv. often. — fo of t^ as often 

as. 
Cnfel^ f^i* >t9, «L unde. ' 
Ctt/ vn- «te8, «te. place. 



Voyier'/ «. ^8f •«• paper. 
?>etfon'/ /. •nen. person. 
?>etrtt«, «*. Peter.— Vettt, Pe- 
ter's (107). 
^fetb/ n. 'bed, «be. horse. 
^Sflafttt, 9t «r9, «r. pavement 

|>flit^en/ V, K. pluck.— (jffiirft/ 

plucks. 
^ole/ ♦». -Icn, »Ien. Pole. 
^ofl/ / 'ten. post, post-office. 
^teil#e/ m. »^tn, 'fieiu Prus- 

sian. 
^ult/ n. 'ted, «te. desk. 

rebett/ v. ^: (248). talk. 

rebli^^ acli' honest 
teAt, a*', right 
rei^, off- rich. 
ttiff odj. ripe. 

9lei^e/ /. -l^cn. row. 

9lod^^ 971. »IeS, «9cfe. coat 

9lom/ n* 'tnd. Borne. 

9toic, / 'fen. rose. 

totf^p 0^' (5 tn compariaon). red. 

9lu]6m/ 971^ *ined, — . fame, credits 

rttttb/ a<(;. round. 

fa^ett/ V. ^. Bay. 
fai, from feiftem mw. 

®^nct/ a<(;. Saint 

fattgett/ ^om fittgett* 
fa#en/ from fiftett* 
f^aben^ w. .^1 injure. 

fd^dmett/ V. ^ r«^ be ashamed. 
fd^atti^/ 04^'. shady. 

fAauett/ v. ^. look. 

f^idPett, V, N. send.— fdfticfte. 
sent. 

fAIeAt/ adj, bad. 

^^naBel, tTi. 49, *dltl bin 

f^Qtt/ a<2v. already. 
fAon> a4i' beautiful 
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fAreiBett/ ». 0. (ra.2). writ©.— 
S^ttili, writes.— fd^teibe, (i) 

write ; write I 
^di^vfyf ^n. Ajt^, 4^. shoe. 
^diulctp fn. *x9f >r. scholar. 
fid^toad^/ a*', (fi »'» compariaon), 

weak. 
fAtt>at|/ «&*. (a »n compariwm). 

black. 
fd^toimmctt/ v. 0. (L2). swim. 
fe^d/ num. six. 

fe^nett/ v. ^: bless.— fegitet, 

bless ye I 

fei^ett^ V. 0. (HI), see.— feifte/ 

(I) see. 
fel^t^ odV' very. 

feiit/ iWM. 04;. his, its.— fettte/ 
feittem^ feiften, cases of ftin* 

feitt/ v. a (239.2). be. 
feitti0, iWM. oflfr*. (169.6). his, its. 
felBet/ p^o^ <^'' (166.6). self. 
fl^^ re/Z. jTT^m. (166.8). himself etc. 
fie^ pron. (161). theji them, she.— 

^itf you. 
flelBt/ fi"^ fel^eit (268.1X 

fltt^, A<w* itin, V. are. 
filtged; v. 0. (Ll). sing.— fittfit/ 
sings. 

Men, «. 0. (L4). sit— fiftt, Bits. 

fo^ o^. so. — fo oft, M often as. 
fobalb/ c^y< as soon as. 
fogUi^^ <i<^v. immediately. 
^ol^n^ ^7^ -ned, -o^ne. son. 
^olbat/ f^ *ttn, *ttn, soldier. 
fottett/ V. K, irreg. (261). shall 
^ottttttet; m. »r9, ^r. summer. 
^onitC/ /. -ncn. ^^un. 

f^anifAf a*'- Spanish. 
fp&i, a*', late. 
^|>iegel^ f^ "^^f «t. mirror. 
^|>iel|eug, n. *9«, *8C. playthings. 
^i^ta^e, /. ^(^etu language. 

f|)tad^ett, yrom f^re^ett; spoke. 



fptt^tn, 9. 0. (L3). speak.— 
fiptiAt, speaks. — fptad^tn, 
(they) spoke. 

^tabt, /. "bt, •Sbte. dty. 

^taf^lf ffi' "l^f 'S^le. steeL 

ftdtff oj^" ifiincomparisony strong; 

fMltn, V, 0. (267). stand.-fteit, 
stands. 

^tetd^f fn, «(^e9, *lx6)t, stork. 

^tvibtp /• 'ben. room. 

^tubent/ fi^ *ten, »tcn. student. 

ftuMtett^ f. ^. study.- ftttbirt, 

studied. 
^ttt^I, n^ *te8, ^ill^te. chair. 
flu^en, V. K rest- fhttt/ rests. 
fltfi/ ^'* sweet 

tabeitt/ v* -^^ blame. 
iag, m. »ge«, *gc. day. 
ISafd^C/ /. -fd^en. podcet 
%tiittf m. *x^, «r. plate. 
3^^al/ n. 4t9, »&(er. valley. 
3^]Bat, /. «ten. deed. 
%hot, n. *rc«, *rc. gate. 
3^]Bot/ fi^ *rcn, <>ren. fooL 
rtttit, v. 0. (267). do, put— tl^ut^ 

puts. 
3^inte/ /. *tcn. ink: 
Xiid^, m. *\dit9, *f(^e. table. 
Xod^ttt, /. *od^tcr. daughter. 
tragett/ ». a (II.2). carry, bear, 

wear. — ttdgt {26B.2\ carries, 

wears. 
ttd^Cf odj. lazy. 
%Vi^f n. «(i^e9, 'd^e. doth. ^ 
!£u0enb; / «ben. virtue. 

itBet/ i>rcp. over, above. 
Itebetfd^ttlB/^^^/'^e* overshoe. 
tlBerfe^'ett/ v. N, translate. 
VLXn, prep, around, about; by (Ex. 

13.1). 
tlttb, conj' and. 
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ttn^atf m. 'tn, »xn. Hangariaa t»a^, pron. what 

ttn^iud, n. *d9, >'dt. misfortune, toa^ f ur^ pron. what sort ofl 

ttttit>etfit<it; /. *tcn. universitj-. Wa^tt, n. *r«, *r. water. 

Itnteif / odj, unripe. tl^e^et, am;, neither. 

Ilttj^, pron. (X51). us. Wtib^ n, *bc«, -ber. woman. 

Itnfet; poss. adj, (159). our. tOtX^, cuclo, soft. 

ItnftiQf 1K»«. <«&'. (169.5). our. ivei^ett, v. -^I consecrate. 

Ittttet; prep, under. toeil; con;, because. 

SBeiitf m. «ne9, ^^ne. wine. 

^ater, m. »r«, •fitcr. fether. toeife, adj, wise. 

Slatetlanb/ n. "bed, >be. one's toei#/ odj, white. 

co^try tl>ei#/ Aw» toifTett; know, knows. 

i>etf ol^ett/ «. ^ persecute. tpeit, a^*. far. 

i>et0eUen, v. O. (1.3). reward.— toel^^ i?ro». who, which. 

t^etgeltet, rewardyel }»tnn, conj. when, if! 

l^etoefTett; «. O. (II.l). forget tpet, pr<m, who. 

i>erf auf ettf v. ^ seU. toet^ett^ v. a (277). become. 

t>erlan0ett/ v. ^:. require. SBetf, w. .!c«, *fc. work. 

i>etteifen, «. K journey away. toit, conj, as, like. 

l>etfi|>te*ett, V. a (1.3). promise. Xoit'^tt, adv. agam ; hi return. 

i>etfle(en, v, o, (267). under- toie'bet^ebett/ v. a (ii.i). give 

s^f^d. back. — IDie^eteabett^ gave 

^\t\f pron, (192). much, many. back. 

l>iet, n«m. four. toit'^ttf^ottn, v. 3?: fetch back. 

^O^ti, m. 4$, .5gct. bird. toie^et^o'Iett; «. ^: repeat 

©olf , n. *fe«, .otfcr. people. tPitt, fi-om tOoUetU * 

i>oUenbett, v. ^. finish. SBitttet; w. *r«, *rv win^r. 

l>Ott; jpr^. of; fh)m. iptt^ j^on. (151). we. 

t>om = i>ott ^em (65), toifTett, v.K irreg, (260). know.- 
l>Ot, prep, before ; outside (Er. 2.6). toei#/ know, knows. 

t>0tlefen/ v. O. (II.l). read to.— t»0, odv. where? where. 

UOtUeft (268.1). tPOlftitt, fl^r. whither? 

tOoUett^ v. If. irreg. (251). wilL 
todl^Ieit; V. IT. choose.— i9d(U, wish. , 

^^^^' aSort, «. -tc«, *te or .artcr. word. 

Waf^t^tii, f. 4trL truth. tounfd^eit; v. n: wish. 

9Bal^; wi. -bc«, .filber. forest, wood. SButitt; m, ^n^9, .firmer or *firmc. 
toattit/ a<it;. when? worm. 

toattbettt/ V. ^ wander. 

t»at, Jrom^tin,v. was. 3a*tt, wi. -nc«, -a^ne. tooth. 

toatett^ from feitt; v. were. getbrod^ett, v. O. (1.3). break in 
toatm, adj, (fi wi comparison). pieces. 

^""* Simmer^ fi. <8, -r. room; 
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jtt, prep, to; at (Ex. 13.5).— ju jntAcff ontntett/ «. 0. (267). oome 

ialbett; to be had (343Jn.l). back. 

)1lf riebeitf odj. contented. Jttfammeit/ o^* together. 

jn^Ieid^^ odv. at the same time, p^tip *»«m. two. 

at onoe. JtVOlf ; *M<fn* twelye. 

)ttt = )it bet (66). 
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